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PREFACE. 



Thb object of tbe present work is to present to the learner 
the leading principles and facta of geological science in as 
brief a compass as is compatible with clearness and accuracy. 
No science stands less alone, or is less independent of the 
other sciences, than Geology. Its foundation, as a science, is 
upon Physical Greography, and this subject has, therefore, been 
treated in the earlier portion of this work as fully as space 
would allow. No adequate knowledge, again, of the facts 
and generalizations of Palaeontology can be acquired without 
some previous acquaintance with Zoology and Botany, the 
former more especially. A brief outline of the classification 
of the animal kingdom has, therefore, been here introduced ; 
but the progress of the learner would be much facilitated by a 
more extensive study of Natural History than can possibly be 
presented in a work primarily devoted to Greology. 

Palaeontology, however, is to such an extent an indepen- 
dent science, and embraces such an extended area, that it can 
only be properly handled in a special treatise; and such a 
work is now in course of preparation by the author. 

As to the plan of the work, it is sufficient to state that it 
is not based primarily upon American geology. Many impor- 
tant formations are not represented at all, or only in a very 
incomplete form, in America; while the tj^es of the great 
geological formations are at present to be sought for in 
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Europe. The author is far from sajing that there is any 
reason in Nature why this should be so ; but the vast Ameri- 
can Continent has as yet been very imperfectly explored ; 
and there can be no question but that for many years to come 
European names and European types will hold their ground 
in geological literature. At the same time, the leading 
facts of American geology are in all cases stated, and in 
this connection the author feels bound to acknowledge the 
obligations which he is under to the works of Profs. Hall and 
Dana. 

Most of the illustrations of the work have been supplied 
by the publishers from Sir Charles Lyell's classical treatise, 
the "Elements of Geology." The remainder have been 
drawn upon the wood by the author, and their source, where 
not original, is acknowledged in the text. 

ToBONTo, Ontabio, Auffust 12, 1871. 
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PART I. 

PET8I0AL GEOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Geology (Gt. ge^ the earth ; logosy discourse) is the science 
which is concerned with the investigation of the materials 
which compose the earth, the manner in which these materials 
have been arranged, and the causes and mode of origin of 
these arrangements. The forms, properties, chemical compo- 
sition, and local distribution of the materials which compose 
the crust of the earth, constitute the separate science of Mirtr 
eralogy^ which is, indeed, closely related to Geology, but 
which, nevertheless, is not essential to the study of the latter 
science. A limited knowledge, however, of Mineralogy is es- 
sential to a due comprehension of the phenomena of Geology, 
and such details as are thus requisite will be introduced in 
their proper place. PaloBontology (Gr. pcUaios^ ancient ; onta^ 
beings ; logos, discourse) is a branch of Geology which treats 
of the past life of the globe and is concerned with those ani- 
mals and plants which — as will be seen hereafter — ^have peo- 
pled the earth at successive periods, and have died out, to be 
replaced by others different in their character and structure. 
Here, therefore. Geology comes closely in contact with the 
sciences of Zoology and Botany, the sciences which treat of 
the various animals and plants which inhabit the earth at the 
present day. Palaeontology, in fact, is nothing more or less 
than the Zoology and Botany of the past, and it is only espe- 
cially connected with Geology in so far that by its study the 
observer is enabled to determine the historical succession of 
the materials which compose the globe. For the study of 
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Palaeontology, some knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
Zoology and Botany is requisite, and an outline of some of 
these necesiiary facts will be subsequently given. Physical 
Geography^ finally, comprises a knowledge of the figure and 
motion of the earth, of the composition, form, and distribution 
of (he dry land, and of the forces which tend to modify its 
surface, of the character and distribution of the rivers and 
lakes which are placed on the land-masses, of the sea and at- 
mosphere, and lastly, of the animal and vegetable life of dif- 
ferent portions of the surface of the earth. Modern Geology 
rests, as a science, upon Physical Geography ; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the student should acquire some knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts of the latter science, as a pre- 
liminary to his commencing the study of the former. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to say that only the leading facts 
of Physical Geography can be touched upon here, in the very 
briefest manner, and only so far as they have a direct bearing 
upon the study of Geology. The points which require to be 
aUuded to in this connection are, the form, and planetary rela- 
tions of the earth, the distribution of the dry land, and the 
agencies which tend to alter the characters of the earth's 
surface, especially the effects produced by rivers, ice, the at- 
mosphere, and volcanoes. 

Planbtaby Relations op the Earth. — ^The earth is one 
of the smaller of the planets which compose our system. It 
performs an annual revolution round the sun, in an elliptical 
orbit, at a mean distance of 95,000,000 miles. It also rotates 
in twenty-tour hours about its own axis, this axis being in- 
clined a little more than twenty-three degrees to the plane of 
its orbit. The moon is a satellite of the earth, revolving 
round it at a mean distance of 240,000 miles, and causing by 
its attraction certain terrestrial phenomena, of which the most 
important are the tides. 

FiGUBB AND Dimensions of tAb Earth. — ^Astronomy 
teaches us that the earth has the form of what is technically 
called an " oblate spheroid." That is to say, it is not a per- 
fect sphere or globe, all the diameters of which are equal ; 
but it is flattened at the poles, like an orange, one diameter 
being longer than the .other. The earth revolves about an 
imaginary axis, the two extremities of which constitute the 
poles — the North pole and the South pole. This, the polar 
axis of the earth, is, roughly speaking, 7,900 mile£| in length ; 
while the equatorial or greatest diameter of the earth is 7,936 
miles in length, exceedang the polar diameter by 26 miles. 
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The earth, therefore, is flattened at the poles, and bulges out 
at the equator. 

That the earth, being such an oblate spheroid, with unequal axes, should 
reTolve about its shortest axis is in obedience to woU-kuown mechanical 
laws. Whether the earth has ever revolved about an axis different to its 
present one, or ever will do so, we do not know. As things stand, however, 
the earth^s circumference at the equator is greater by some eighty-three 
miles than its circumference at the poles, and it is, therefore, practically in 
the condition of a sphere revolving on its shortest axis, and having a thick 
belt surrounding it in a plane perpendicular to the axis of rotation. Any 
.disturbing force applied to the earth, with a tendency to alter its present 
axis of rotation, would have to overcome the excess of centrifugal force re- 
siding in the matter of this equatorial belt. This excess of centrifugal 
force is so enormous in amount that we may safely say we know of no force 
capable at the present day of effecting this change. 

It is worthy of notice that the present form of the earth 
— ^the form, namely, of an oblate spheroid — is precisely the 
form which any body composed of fluid or semi-fluid sub- 
stances would tend to assume, if it were set free in space 
after a preliminary movement of revolution had been impart- 
ed to it. In other words, the centrifugal force developed by 
the rotation would tend to accumulate the component parti- 
cles of such a body along a zone lying at right angles to its 
axis of revolution. Any revolving body, of whatever origi- 
nal form, the particles of which are free to move, would ulti- 
mately assume the form of an oblate spheroid, revolving upon 
its shortest axis, and having its longest diameter ^t right 
angles to its axis of revolution. The present figure of the 
earth is, therefore, a strong argument in favor of the belief 
that the whole earth was at one time composed of melted ma- 
terials, the particles of which were free to mOve in any direc- 
tion toward which they might be impelled. 

PRiMinvB Condition of the Eabth. — ^With regard to 
the original and primitive state of the earth, it is sufl&cient to 
state that all known facts support the theory that the earth 
has been, and is still, a gradually-cooling body. Upon this 
theory, the materials composing the earth were at one time in 
a state of vapor or gas, in which condition, of course, they 
would occupy enormously more space than they do at present. 
As the loss of temperature went on, the gaseous matters of 
the primitive earth would radiate their heat from the periph- 
ery, and would contract and ultimately become fluid. Fi- 
nally, as the cooling process proceeded further and further, 
solidification would at last commence, either at the surface, or 
at the centre, or at both simultaneously. This is certainly to 
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a great extent a mere theory, but it is supported by two facts : 
One of these is the fact that the present form of the earth is 
exactly that which it would have assumed supposing it to have 
been formerly fluid or semi-fluid, and to have been revolving 
at its present velocity. The second of these is the undoubted 
high temperature of parts, at any rate, of the interior of the 
earth at the present day ; and here we get upon tolerably firm 
ground. 

Intebnal Temperature of the Earth. — As to the 
present temperature of the interior of the globe, the following 
facts enable us to come to some definite conclusion : 

1. The phenomena exhibited at the present day — to be 
spoken of more particularly hereafter — prove beyond a doubt 
that large portions, at any rate, of the interior of the earth 
are in a state of complete fluidity, the fusion being the result 
of heat. At present the traces of direct volcanic action are 
only partially distributed over the globe ; but we have ample 
and abundant proofs that volcanic action has taken place 
everywhere over the earth's surface at some time or other. 
Further, the universal presence at the surface of rocks which 
can be shown to have been originally melted and fluid, is quite 
sufficient proof that there has always existed — ^as there still 
exists — in the interior of the earth some powerful and general 
source of heat. 

2. It is \^ell known that the heating eflTect of the sun's 
rays upon the soil extends to but a very limited depth below 
the surface, and that a point is soon reached at which no per- 
ceptible effect is produced by any external source of heat. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown, as the result of direct experi- 
ment and observation, that there is a gradual and tolerably 
regular increase of heat as we recede from the surface of the 
earth and approach its centre. The exact ratio of this increase 
of temperature does not appear to be absolutely constant, but 
some increase there always is. In the case of mines, the or- 
dinary rise of temperature, as we descend, is usually stated to 
be 1° Fahrenheit for every fifty or sixty feet of descent, after 
the first hundred. It is probable, however, that this increase 
would be found to be much more rapid than this at great 
depths. The same fact, and pretty nearly the same rate of 
increase, is shown by the phenomena of artesian wells, in 
which the water always comes from great depths, and always 
has a temperature considerably higher than the air. In the 
same way, such natural hot springs as are known to us, are 
either in the neighborhood of volcanoes, or can generally be 
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shown to be situated on lines of " fault,** i. e., on the line of 
great cracks or fissures which penetrate through the crust of 
the earth to a greater or less depth. 

3. Wheneyer we can study at the surface rocks which can 
be shown bj geological evidence to have been formerly buried 
at great depths in the earth, these show unmistakable marks 
of having been subjected to the action of heat. 

The above are the chief direct proofs of the internal heat of the globe, 
but there is other equally forcible evidence to be drawn indirectly from the 
mean density or weight of the earth. By numerous experiments it has been 
shown that the entire earth has a mean density or specific gravity of between 
five and tix. That is to say, the earth is in the same condition as regards 
its density, as an imaginary globe would be of the same size, and composed 
throughout of a simple homogeneous substance weighing between five and 
six times as much as water. The earth, however, is not homogeneous, com- 
posed of one uniform substance, but heterogeneous, composed of different 
materials having different densities. Taking the average of the rocks which 
compose the crust of the earth, we find their average density to be only 2.6 
to 3.0. The mean density, therefore, of the earth, is at least twice what it 
ought to be if it were made of any known rock, as that rock appears at the 
surface. At first sight, it might be thought that this would prove the pres- 
ence in the interior of the earth of some materials much heavier than ordi- 
nary rocks, such as the metals. And this would be so, if the effect of 
gravity were left out of consideration. The earth is truly twice as heavy as 
it would be if it were entirely composed of any known rock, aa that rock 
appears at the surface. Say the earth were composed of granite, which 
weighs about 2.5, and which represents, therefore, the average weight of 
rocks. Granite weighs about two and a half times as much as water at the 
sni'fiice of the earth, but by the effects of gravity, as we recede from the 
surface, its density would gradually go on increasing, till at the centre of the 
earth its density would be about ei^t times greater than at the surface, or 
at least twenty times as heavy as water, supposing the ratio of compression 
produced by gravity to be uniformly the same from the surface to the centre 
of the earth. If, therefore, the earth were conceived to be a homogeneous 
globe of granite, it would have a much higher mean density than only five or 
six. It would have a mean density of at least ten or twelve. 

Seeing, then, that as a matter of fact the mean density of the earth is no 
more than about five (accurately 6.676), we have to look for some force 
which could counteract this compressing effect of gravity, and could prevent 
this regular increase of density in passing from the surface to the centre. 
We know of no other force capable of effecting this except the expansive 
power of Aeo/, so that what is learned in this way fully corroborates what 
we are taught by direct observation. 

Question as to the PLtriDiTT op the Intebiob op the 
Earth. — ^yhe general belief as to the condition of the globe 
at present is that it consists of a cool, non-conducting crust or 
external envelope surrounding a highlj-heated interior, and 
now the question arises. In what condition is that interior ? 

If we take 1® Fahrenheit for every 90 feet of descent as 
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the average increase of temperature, as we recede from the 
surface of the earth and approach its centre, then, at a depth 
of 90 miles below the surface, we should everywhere come 
down to a region in which the temperature would be about 
5,000° Fahr. Now, all known rocks melt at about 2,000°, 
and platinum, one of the most refractory of metals, fuses at a 
little over 3,000°. At a depth, therefore, of about fifty miles 
below the surface, we should have all the materials which 
compose the crust of the earth in a stat.e of fusion. At a still 
greater depth, supposing the law of increased temperatiwe to 
hold good, all these melted substances would be further 
reduced to -a state of vapor or gas. The condition, therefore, 
of the earth would be that of a hollow sphere, gaseous at its 
centre, with intermediate zones of fluid or pasty matter,- and 
with a solid outer envelope or crust. This supposition, how- 
ever, overlooks the effect of gravity, and cbuld only be exactly 
correct supposing gravity to be wanting. 

It is well known that, as a general rule, the effect of press- 
ure is to raise the fusing-point of any material If a given 
body would melt at the surface of the earth at a given tem- 
perature, it would require a much higher temperature to melt 
it if it were exposed to pressure ; as it would be if removed 
nearer to the centre of the earth. Consequently, though the 
condition of the interior of the earth may well be as described 
above, the actual depth at which these changes occur will cer- 
tainly be greater than is indicated by the mere law of the 
increase of temperature in descending below the surface. 

In what exact ratio, and to what exact extent, the pressure 
of gravity interferes with the fusion of the interior of the 
earth, we do not know ; but that it must so interfere is certain. 
The phenomena of volcanoes, however, prove that, in certain 
localities and at certain times, at any rate, melted matter is to 
be found at no great depth below the surface of the earth. 

Upon the whole, then, it would appear safe to conclude 
that the earth consists of a, comparatively speaking, thin skin 
or solid crust surrounding a more or less completely fluid in- 
terior. 

Surface op the Earth. — ^When we come to consider the 
surface of the earth, the firsif and most obvious fact which 
strikes us is, that it consists partially of dry land and partially 
of water." This fact is so obvious that we never ask ourselves 
why this should be so, but in reality it is a circumstance re- 
quiring explanation. It is quite conceivable' that the surface 
of the earth might have been perfectly level, completely cov- 
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ered by water, and exhibiting no dry land. As it is, we not 
only have dry land, xising in some instances to over 29,000 
feet above the sea-level, but we know that depressions fully as 
deep, and probably much deeper, exist below the level of the 
sea. If the crust of the earth had been always absolutely 
immovable, and were so now, no such state of afifairs would 
be found, since, as we shall see later on, every thing above the 
sea would by this time have been reduced to below the level 
of the lowest tides. 

The origin and existence, then, of dry land is only to.be 
explained upon the supposition that the crust of the earth is 
not immovable, but that it is liable to partial elevations and 
depressions, one portion being raised, while another is station- 
ary or is depressed. If the conception of the globe as a fluid 
mass surrounded by a thin solid crust.be the correct one, it is 
easy to see how such movements might take place ; though 
it is difficult to point to the exact cause of any particular 
movement, or, indeed, of these movements in general. In 
some cases, perhaps, the elevating force may be steam gener- 
ated by the access of water through fissures in the crust of the 
earth to the highly-heated interior. A more general cause, 
however, for these movements may be found simply in the 
irregular contraction of a highly-heated and heterogeneous 
globe, surrounded by a comparatively rigid crust, and slowly 
parting with its heat. 

When, therefore, we meet with dry land, we believe that 
its existence is to be ascribed to a partial elevation of the 
crust of the earth at this particular point ; and the chief rea- 
sons for this belief are as foUows : 

. We find everywhere in the dry land the remains of sea- 
animals embedded in the rocks ; this proving plainly that these 
rocks were originally covered by the ocean, and that, in fact, 
they were actually formed at the bottom of the sea. The 
rocks containing these marine animals occur now at various 
elevations above the present sea-level, having been detected 
as high as human observations can be made. (Fossil shells, 
for instance, 'iiave been found in the Himalayas at a height of 
over 18,000 feet.) Now, there are only two means of account- 
ing for this fact : either the sea must have retired and left 
these rocks dry ; or, the rocks must have been raised above 
the level of the sea by some agency. At first sight it would 
seem more likely that the sea should have altered than the 
solid land ; but no fact is better established than that it is 
really the land which has changed its position. 
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The sea cannot sink permanently at any one j^oint without 
sinking to the same amowit over the entire globe. Nor, 
again, can the sea-leVel be permanently raised at one point, 
unless it is raised universally and equally. This single consid- 
eration is sufficient to destroy any theory that the sea either 
permanently retires from the land, or permanently gains upon 
it at any particular point simply by overflowing it. 

On the other hand, passing over at present the numerous 
proofs afforded by geology of the movements in the earth's 
crystj'we can actually observe the process going on in certain 
regions of the world. Thus, it has been established that the 
west coast of Greenland is gradually sinking over a space of 
about six hundred miles from north to south. In the same 
way it has been shown that a great portion of Sweden and 
Norway is gradually being elevated at a rate of about three 
feet in a century. In South America, the plains of Patagonia 
and the pampas of Buenos Ayres have been elevated within 
comparatively modem times, as shown by the existence -on 
their surface of numerous marine shells of living species. 
Scotland is believed to have undergone an upheaval of about 
forty-five feet since the time of its occupation by the Romans. 
Lastly, many instances are known, in which extensive tracts 
of land, sometimes covering hundreds or even thousands of 
square miles, have been suddenly elevated or depressed con- 
temporaneously with the occurrence of earthquakes. 

We must, then, altogether give up the old belief that " the 
ocean was formerly universal, and that it has gradually sunk 
down to its actual level, so that the present continents and 
islands were left dry " (Lyell). On the contrary, we must be- 
lieve that every portion of dry land at present above the sea- 
level is there in consequence of a local elevation of the crust 
of the earth at that point. And, not only is this the case, but 
geology shows us by unmistakable evidence that alternate 
elevation and depression of portions of the dry land has been 
part of the order of Nature and has been going on throughout 
the whole of geological time. What is now dry land has 
been beneath the sea, not once, but many times, and may and 
will be again submerged. Our present seas, in the same way, 
roll over what has been many times, and will again be, dry 
land. Thus, in the words of Sir John Herschel, " we come to 
perceive that the actual configuration of our continents and 
islands, the coast-lines of our maps, the direction and eleva- 
tion of our mountain- chains, the courses of our rivers, and the 
soundings of our oceans, are not things primordially arranged 
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in the construction of our globe, but results of successive and 
complex actions on a former state of things ; that^ again, of 
similar actions on another still more remote ; and so on, till 
the original and really permanent state is pushed altogether 
out of sight and beyond the reach even.of imagination ; while, 
on the other hand, a similar and, as far as we can see, inter- 
minable vista is opened out for the future, by which the habi- 
tability of our planet is secured amid the total abolition on it 
of the present theatres of terrestrial life." 

DiSTEiBunoN OP THE Land. — ^As regards the distribution 
of the dry land, the most obvious and geologically important 
fact is the preponderance of the great continental masses in 
the northern hemisphere as compared with the southern. 
Thus, Europe and Asia wholly, two-thirds of Africa, and fully 
one-half of the American Continent, are situated north of the 
equator. In the southern hemisphere we find only about one- 
third of Africa, the greater portion of South America, and the 
continental island of Australia, with New Guinea, and part of 
Sumatra and Borneo. 

Calculating the entire superficial area of the globe at about 197,000,000 
of square miles, the dry land only occupies about 62,000,000 square miles, 
and the ocean covers the remaining 145,000,000 square miles. Of the dry 
land, abput 89,000,000 of square miles lie in the northern hemisphere, and 
only about 13,000,000 in the southern hemisphere, or no more than one- 
fourth of the entire land-surface. On the other hand, while the ocean covers 
nearly three- fourths of the entire surface of the globe, more than seven- 
twelfths of this is found in the southern hemisphere. 

* 

The general feict indicated by the preponderance of land in 
the northern hemisphere is that the centre of gravity of the 
earth must be eccentric as regards the centre of figure of the 
earth ; and that the eccentricity must be in the direction of the 
southern hemisphere, since here the greatest mass of the 
ocean is accumulated. This further indicates, as pointed out 
by Huxley, that the force which sustains our continents must 
be one of " tumefaction." 

The relative distribution of land and water has many other 
important bearings, especially as concerns climate, and some 
of these will be noticed hereafter. 
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MoirNTArN"S. — ^When we come to consider tHe general feat- 
ures of the land, the first and most striking feature of all is 
found in the great mountain-chains which diversify the surface 
of the great continents. Mountains are those portions of the 
surface of the earth which are elevated for more than a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea ; this limit being, of course, 
an entirely arbitrary one. Mountains may occur in groups, 
ranges, or chains, and little need be said here as to their dis- 
tribution over the surface of the earth. It is curious, how- 
ever, to notice the diflferenoe in this respect between the New 
and Old Worlds. In the New World, the great mountain- 
chains have a general direction approximating to a meridional 
one, that is to say, more or less nearly running from north to 
south. They not only coincide with the general axis of the 
continent (which, indeed, they themselves cause), but they 
more or less closely follow the coast-line, for a distance of over 
eight thousand miles. In the Old World, on the other hand, 
there is no single well-defined mountain-chain following the 
general coast-line ; but there is a broad, mpuntainous zone, ex- 
tending across Europe and Asia in a direction more or less at 
right angles to the meridian, or from east to west. 

Kinds of Mottntaiks. — All mountains may be looked upon 
as belonging to one of three kinds : mountains of circumdenu- 
dation, mountains of uptilting, mountains of ejection (Jukes). 

1. Mountains of circumdenudation are those mountains 
which have been formed by a removal of surrounding matter. 
It is quite clear that, if the whole, or any portion of a mass 
of land were raised to a. certain elevation above the level of the 
sea, and were then subjected to any forces which could remove 
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firom the elevated portion all the external materials, we should 
have a group or range of mountains left standing in the cen- 
tre, as a kind of backbone. Hills, then, of circumdenudation 
(Fig. 1) are simply masses of land left untouched out of a gen- 
erally elevated region, the outer portions of which have been 
removed. "What the forces are which produce mountains of 
this kind, we shall afterward see. In most mountains of cir- 
cumdenudation the base of the hill is formed of the same 
materials or rocks as those which occur in the adjacent low 
ground ; while the upper part of the hill is formed of rocks 
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Fig. 1.— Diagram tx) iUnstrate mountains of circumdenudation. The dotted lines represent 
the mass of material which haa been removed by denudation. 

which do not occur in the low ground immediately adjacent, 
since they have been removed by denudation. Most of the 
individual hills, even in ranges of the following class, are 
mountains of circumdenudation. That is to say, the whole 
region has been elevated as a single mass, and then the moun- 
tains have been carved out of it by various " denuding " agents, 
which will be subsequently spoken of. 

2. Jifountains of uptiUing are those mountains which 
have been formed by the direct elevation of a given region 
along a given line. As a rule (Fig. 2), the ranges formed in 
this way are due to the crumpling and folding up of an exten- 
sive region. Sometimes, however, the elevating forces have 
produced a long fissure or crack in the crust of the earth, and 




FiQ. 8.— -MountahiB of nptilting. Section of the Appalachian chain, sbowlngr bow a succes- 
sion of parallel ridges has been formed by powerftil folds in the rocks. 



have then simply raised the portion of land on one side of the 
fisBur^, while the other side has remained stationary or sunk 
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down* In all cases, the mountain-ranges of this class exist, 
not in consequence of " denuding " forces carving them out 
of the general surface of the ground, but in spite of these 
agencies. At the same time, the individual hills of any range 
produced by uptilting are generally, if not universally, pro- 
duced by circumdenudation. In most mountains of uptilting 
(Fig. 2), the central and most elevated portions of the moun- 
tain-range are found to consist of older rocks ; and the low 
grounds consist of beds which are higher in the series, and 
which originally covered the entire mountain-mass, but have 
been subsequently removed by denudation. 

3. Mountains of (jection are those hills formed by mate- 
rials derived from the interior of the earth and raised above 
the surface by the action of subterranean forces through an 
orifice or opening in the crust of the earth. In these cases 
(Fig. 3), the ejected materials, of course, get piled up- round 
the orifice through which they are expelled, so as ultimately 
to form a hill of a more or less accurately conical form, all the 
beds of which have a general inclination or "dip" away from 
the central opening. Of this nature are no other hills save 
only " volcanoes," and they are, therefore, of comparatively 
rare occurrence. They sometimes, however, attain, a great 
size, Etna, in Sicily, being about ten thousand feet in height, 
and ninety miles in circumference at the base ; while some 
of the volcanoes of the New World have a height nearly twice 
as great. 

VOLCANOES. 

Before going on to speak of valleys and of denuding agents 
in general, it may be as well to introduce here all that need 
be said on the subject of volcanoes. 

What is understood by a "volcano" is an aperture in the 
crust of the earth from which are discharged greater or less 
quantities of the molten materials which form the interior of 
the earth, if not universally, at any rate in the locality in 
which the volcano occurs. Volcanoes may be either a^we or 
extincty and thev may l^ either mbaerial or submarine. Active 
volcanoes are those which are now ejecting materials, or have 
done so in the historical period ; extinct volcanoes are those 
which have all the characters of volcanic cones, but have not 
ejected materials during the historical period. In submarine 
volcanoes the aperture from which the molten matter is ejected 
— ^in all cases called the crater^— is below the level of the sea ; 
and thuS the ejection of melted material is hidden irov^ our 
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eyes, unless it ehould go on for & sufficient length of time, or 
for a sufficient extent, to be visible above the surface of the 
sea, SubaSrial volcanoes are those which have the crater or 
aperture of ejection upon the land, and it is these with which, 
of course, we are best acquainted. Most of the points'which 
should be known about volcanoes may be illustrated bj Vesu- 
vius, which has recently formed the subject of a most valuable 
and interestiDg work by Prof. Phillips, of Oxford. 



a from the vat (ifter Fhllllpii). 

In the first place the activity of an " active " volcano is 
not constant, but is intermittent. That is to say, no volcano 
constantly emits melted matter, or even smoke or flame, ex- 
cept in a few exceptional oases. In the case of Vesuvius, the 
earliest recorded paroxysm of activity, or " eruption," took 
place in the year 79 a. d. Traditions existed of former erup- 
tions, and such, no doubt, had taken place, but for many cen- 
turies the mountain had been quiescent, and exhibited to the 
non-geological observer no peculiarities to separate it &om 
other mountains. 

Examined in its quiescent state, Vesuvius, like any other 
volcano, would exhibit the following appearances : TTie hill 
would be more or less nearly conical in shap?, probably con- 
siderably and often irregularly truncated at its summit. At 
' the top, however, would be found a deep depression or pit, 
the remains of the old crater, the bottom of which, in the quiet 
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state of the mountain, would have completely solidified. To 
imagine a quiescent volcano, therefore, we have only to con- 
ceive of a gigantic cone, the summit of which ^ broken off, 
and which is furnished with a deep depression. This depres- 




Fio. 4.— DiagraxQ to UluBtrate the oonditioii of ft quleaoent Toksno. 

sion has its floor formed by the solidified molten matter which 
formerly filled the vent, and its size is sometimes exceedingly 
great. Thus the old crater of Bromo, in Java, is between 
four and five miles wide, and is formed by a central floor sur^ 
rounded by a ring of precipices varying from two to twelve hun- 
dred feet in height (Jukes) ; and these dimensions are nothing 
extraordinary. 

When the volcano has a paroxysm of activity, far other 
phenomena are observable ; and they are essentially the same 
when the volcano is a new one, or whether it has been for- 
merly in activity. Supposing, however, the volcanic focus to 
have been previously active, and to have enjoyed a longer or 
shorter period of quiescence, the conditions of the case are 
these: Beneath the volcano— at no very, great depth — ^is a 
vast accumulation of molten roct, which is being impelled 
toward the surface. We need not stop now to inquire into 
the nature of the forces which drive the melted matter up- 
ward, but they are almost universally admitted to be of the 
nature of some elastic gas, probably steam. Be this as it may, 
in this effort toward ejection, the impelling and elevatory 
forces are resisted by the weight of the volcano itself, and by 
the cohesion of the solidified matter which fills the ancient 
vent. This resistance generally gives rise to more or less 
violent vibrations of the ground, or earthquakes, .usually at- 
tended by subterranean noises, often compared to the noise 
of many carts ^on a stony road, or to underground thunder ; 
and not uncommonly attended with more or less- elevation of 
the groimd surrounding the volcano, this, in turn, often caus- 
ing the sea to advance and retire with great rapidity, and in 
gigantic waves. Ultimately the contest is ended by the vie- 
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tory of the elevating forces ; the solidified matter which chokes 
the old crater is blown out ; or an easier solution is found in 
the formation of a fresh opening somewhere in the sides of the 
mountain. 

Now the eruption proper is fairly begun, and perhaps the 
commonest phenomenon which indicates that the crater is 
open, is the presence of a vast column of vapor over the vol- 
canic vent. This column of expanded vapors and gases is well 
known by the simile of Pliny, who compared it to a gigantic 
pine-tree, nairow below, like a great trunk, but widening out 
above into an enormous mass of foliage. It may remain over 
the mouth oi the volcano for many days before any further 
sign is shown ; and it is not at all uncommon for the clouds 
accumulated in this way to part with their condensed moist- 
ure, giving rise to abundant and heavy showers of rain. 

The next phenomenon is generally the ejection from the 
crater of vast columns of what are known as volcanic ashes, 
scoriae, and volcanic bombs. The "ashes" are simply the 
melted rock shot up by the imprisoned gases beneath to a 
great height in the air, and thus granulated or reduced to im- 
palpable dust. They may be carried by the wind for great 
distances, even hundi'eds of miles ; and it was by immense 
showers of ashes that Pompeii was buried at the great Plinian 
eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79 A. d. " Scoria?," again, is 
the name given to portions of the melted rock or " lava," shot 
up above the crater in the same way as the ashes, but not re- 
duced to powder. When thus ejected, the melted rock con- 
tains much gas or vapor enclosed in its interior, and by the ex- 
pansion of these gases it is rendered cindery or spongy, with nu- 
merous irregular cells or cavities. Still larger masses of lava, 
thrown up in the same way, and cooling rapidly during their 
flight, constitute the so-called " volcanic bombs." Both the 
ejected scoriae and stones are thrown up violently to a height 
of one to two thousand feet. If they are thrown up vertically, 
they simply fall back again into the crater ; but if the angle ^ 
of ejection be inclined to the vertical, they describe parabolic 
curves, and may fall at distances of from five to eight miles 
from the centre of eruption. 

Along with the ashes, and scoriae, and vapors of different 
kinds, great bursts of steam are usually emitted from the cra- 
ter from time to time. The rapid evaporation of the watery 
vapor in these jets of steam produces a high degree of elec- 
trical tension, and consequently discharges of electricity in the 
form of lightning occur with great frequency and brflliancy. 
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The last and most familiar phenomenon of an eruption is 
the appearance of a true current of molten rock, constituting 
what is known as " lava." When the internal pressure has 
reached a sufficient intensity^ the melted rock which fills the 
interior of the volcanic cone is raised ultimately to the lip of 
the crater ; or, if the sides of the cone are weak, a fresh fissure 
may be made somewhere below the actual crater. In either 
case, the molten lava now flow& down the side of the moun- 
tain, as a river of red-hot^ viscous, slowly-moving fluid. Its 
rate of progress is not very rapid, the consistency of melted 
lava being something like that of thick honey or pitch. Even 
on slopes of thirty degrees it does not move more than a few 
miles an hour, and on ordinary declivities its rate of motion is 
not more than from a mile, or half a mile, down to thirty or 
Ibrty feet in an hour. As the lava-current makes its way down 
the sides of the mountain, it parts, of course, with some of its 
heat, and, therefore, gradually solidifies. The sides and sur- 
face of the ciurent, however, generally solidify before the cen- 
tre ; so that one may walk across a current that is externally 
converted into solid rock, but is red-hot and fluid in its centre. 
Very often, indeed as a rule, more than one current of lava is 
ejected during the course of an eruption, and generally from 
more than one point. In many cases, too, the current con- 
tinues to flow for many days, and extends ultimately for many 
miles from the centre of eruption. Whenever the elevating 
forces have their tension relieved by the escape of the ashes, 
scorise, and lava, the phenomena of the eruption cease ; and 
they may either return after a tolerably short interval, or the 
volcano may remain quiescent for many years or many centu- 
ries. Very often, however, quiescent volcanoes emit various 
gases and vapors, either themselves, or from minor vents 
\" fumaroles") in their immediate neighborhood. 

These, then, are the general phenomena of an ordinary 
eruption of such an intermittent volcano as Vesuvius, and the 
jBubject may perhaps be rendered a little clearer by giving an 
account of a single eruption of this celebrated volcano. The 
account here chosen is the one given by Sir William Hamilton, 
the British ambassador at Naples, describing the great erup- 
tion of 1766, and is quoted from Profl Phillips's work on 
Vesuvius : 

" In September, 1765, the vapors evolved from Vesuvius 
grew to be considerable ; in October, black smoke with clouds 
of steam; and at last red tints appeared in these smoky 
wreaths. In November, the mountain being covered with 
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snow, a ' hillock of sulphur ' about six feet high, which had 
been recently thrown up, gave forth a light-blue flame from 
the top. . . . The eruptions, to which these smoke-ejections 
were prophetic or preparatory, began on Good Friday, the 
28th,March, 1866. A few days previously, the great and fatal 
image of the pine-tree appeared above the crater, and at night 
the smoke appeared like flame. On the day named, a violent 
explosion and shower of red-hot cinders occurred. At seven 
o'clock in the evening, the lava began to boil over the mouth 
of the volcano, at first in one stream," but afterward dividing 
into two. ** The lava ran nearly a mile in an hour's time, 
when the two branches joined in a hollow on the side of the 
mountain without proceeding farther. The lava had the ap- 
pearance of a river of red-hot and liquid metal, such as we see 
in the glass-houses — on which were large, floating cinders, 
half-lighted, and rolling over one another with great precipi- 
tation down the side of the mountain, forming a most beauti- 
ful and uncommon cascade. As the eruption proceeded, the 
lava, which at first was pale and bright, became of a deep red. 
In daylight it scarcely seemed fiery, but a thick, white smoke 
marked its course. . . . On the 10th of April, at night, the 
lava disappeared from the side of the mountain toward Naples, 
but broke out with more violence (toward Torre dell' Annun- 
sdata) on the other side. ... Its source was a clear outburst 
from the side of the cone about half a mile from the mouth of 
the volcana It flowed like a torrent, with violent explosions 
and earth-shakings. The heat was such as to forbid a nearer 
approach then about ten feet. The consistency of the lava 
was such that a stick made no impression, and stones thrown 
forcibly on the current did not sink in it. It ran with amazing 
velocity, in the first mile with a rapidity equal to that of the Sev- 
ern at Bristol. The stream at its source was about ten feet 
wide, but soon expanded itself ... so that at night it had the 
appearance of a continued sheet of fire, four miles in length, 
and in parts near two in breadth. . . . The vineyards, and 
cottages were injured or destroyed, in spite of the opposition 
of many images of St Januarius. which were placed upon the 
cottages or vines. The lower part of the current was covered 
with red-hot stones — a kind of wall, ten or twelve feet high — 
which foiled on irregularly and slowly about thirty feet in an 
hour. The lava continued to flow at intervals, with ejections 
of stones and ashes, till the early part of June, or even till the 
10th of December, 1766." 

Geographical Disteibution" op Volcanoes. — ^The esti- 
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mated number of volcanoes which have been active within the 
last century and a half is about three himdred, but this num- 
ber might probably be at least trebled without going beyond 
the facts. Little consideration can her given here to the locali- 
ties in which volcanoes are found at the present day, but some 
of the best-known foci of volcanic action may be mentioned. 
In Europe are the well-known volcanic cones of Vesuvius, near 
Naples, and Etna in Sicily, with the cone of Stromboli in the 
Lipari Islands. Iceland is another ancient and equally well- 
known seat of volcanic energy, Hecla being the most famous 
of its vents. The island of Teneriffe is an enormous volcanic 
peak, having a height of seventeen thousand feet. On the 
American Continent a group of volcanoes occurs in the Chilian 
Andes, containing as least sixteen active vents. In Bolivia is 
a second group of six or eight cones occupjdng the elevated 
plateau of Titicaca. Still farther northward, on the table-land 
of Quito, are eighteen active volcanoes. In Central America 
and Mexico there is another well-known group of volcanoes. 
On the west coast of North America occur only two isolated 
cones. Mount St. Helens, at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and Mount Edgecombe in Alaska. The most volcanic region 
of the globe is situated at the northern extremity of the Pa- 
cific, extending between America and Asia, and comprising 
the peninsulas of Aliaska and Kamschatka, and the Aleutian, 
Kurile, and Japanese islands. In this region at least fifty-one 
active volcanic vents are known. In the Philippines and 
Moluccas are other groups of volcanoes. In the Sandwich 
Islands are two gigantic cones (Mounts Loa and Kea), which 
attain a. height of fourteen thousand feet. In Java are forty- 
six cones, varying from four thousand to nearly twelve thou- 
sand feet in height, and in Sumatra are nineteen. In New 
Zealand are three active volcanoes, but the volcano which 
in either hemisphere approaches most nearly to the Pole is 
Mount Erebus, discovered by Captain Boss, in the Antarctic 
Continent (Herschel). 

From tne general phenomena of the geographical distribu- 
tion of volcanoes, two principal laws are deducible : 

1. When situated on islands^ volcanoes are generally ar- 
ranged along straight lines. Thus, in the Aleutian Islands 
there are twenty-three active volcanoes, occupying a straight 
line of nine hundred miles in length. In the Kurile Islands, 
eleven active volcanoes with many extinct vents form a nearly 
straight line, six hundred miles in length. In Java, Sumbava, 
and Floris, a line of active volcanoes exists nearly eleven hun- 
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dred miles in length. This linear arrangement of volcanoes 
points to their being situated along continuous lines of fissure 
in the crust of the earth. 

2. When placed on corUinentSy volcanoes are almost always 
in the immediate neighborhood of the sea or coast^line. Thus, 
all the American volcanoes are situated on tHe western or Pa- 
cific seaboard, especially those of the great chain of the Andes. 
In fEUjt, there are only two instances of volcanoes habitually 
active placed more than three hundred miles from the sea, and 
these two are in countries hitherto almost wholly unknown 
(in ihe Thian Shan Mountains of Central Asia). This law sup- 
ports the theory that one of the main agents in the production 
of volcanoes is the access of the sea-water to the heated inte- 
rior of the earth through fissures in the crust. 

GSNEBAL StRITCTUKB OP A VOLCANIC CONB. — It is not dif- 
ficult, on a consideration of the general course of a volcanic 
eruption, to understand now the ordinary structure of a volcanic 
cone. In the first place, we have a chasm or fissure in the 
crust of the earth 'from which great quantities of gases and 
steam are emitted, and hurled up with these are vast clouds 
of ashes, with fragments of cindery scorise, and larger masses 
of melted lava. These mostly describe parabolic curves, and 
fall at greater or less distances from the volcanic vent, the 
lightest usually falling farthest from the crater, the heaviest 
nearest to it. The ashes float suspended in the atmosphere, 
but ultimately sink to the ground, often at very great distances 
from their point of ejection. As this goes on, by mechanical 
laws- a cone will be gradually accumulated round the crater ; 
and this cone will consist of beds of ashes, scoriae, and stones, 
more or less intermixed with one another, or distinct. All the 
beds of the cone will be foimd to be directed away from (or 
,to "dip" away. from) the crater, at first at a tolerably steep 
inclination, but gradually getting more and more nearly hori- 
zontal as we recede from the crater (Fig. 5). The crater, in 




Fio. 5.— Sectiaii of the island of Palma (after Lyell).— a &, The old ^ater; e, Commence- 
ment of the steeps inclination or the beds ; e, Lateral cone. 

the mean while, has been kept open by the constant passage 
upward of steam and other vapors. The intermittent flows 
of melted rock or lava are found alternating with (or " inter- 
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stratified " mth) the ashy and scoriaceous beds at different lev- 
els (Fig. 6). As, however, the flows of lava are generally 
irregular in strength and volume, and only last for a compara- 
tively short time, they usually give rise to beds of irregular 
thickness, and mostly in the form of discontinuous masses 
intermixed with the ashes. From the crater, too, there pro- 
ceed in all directions through the mass, of the cone various fis- 
sures or cracks, more or less vertical, formed by the constant 
shaking to which the cone is aubjected. As the fluid lava fiUs 
the crater in its endeavor to overflow, it is forced by the enor- 
mous pressure to fill all these cracks and fissures. When the 
lava in these fissures cools and solidifies, each fissure is con- 
verted into a dikCy as it is called. Often these fissures extend 
for considerable distances, and they may all be filled with lava 
in this way, constituting so many " dikes," or nearly vertical 
walls of solidified lava, binding the whole cone into a solid 
mass, and perhaps extending for many miles away from the 
original vent. 



FiQ. 6.— Section of a yoleanie oone.— a, Beds of ash, dipping away from the crater; 
&, Beds of lava Interstratifled with the ashes; c, Dikes of laya catting across all the 
beds of the cone. The crater is filled by a ping of soM lava. 

Exciting Causes of Volcanic Eettptions. — As regards 
the immediate causes of volcanic excitement, there are only 
two theories which need be noticed. In the first of these, it 
is supposed that volcanic eruptions might be caused by the 
presence'in the interior of the earth of great reservoirs of the 
metallic bases of the earths and alkalies in an unbumt or un- 
oxidized condition. The action of water upon such masses 
might no doubt produce all the phenomena of a volcanic erup- 
tion; but there is no ground for assuming their existence. 
The second and most generally accepted theory is, that vol- 
canic eruptions are due to the access of water from the surface 
to the highly heated interior of the globe, thus causing the 
generation of an enormous quantity of explosive and expan 
sive steam. This theory meets all the requirements of the 
case, and specially agrees with the two great facts as to the 
geographical distribution of volcanoes — ^that insular volcanoes 
are generally linear, as if placed along fissures, and that con« 
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iinental volcanoes are almost tiniversallj in the immediate 
neighborhood of the sea. The production of the fissures by 
which the sea gains access to the heated interior, as already 
said, is most probably to be ascribed to the irregular contrac- 
tion of a slowly-cooling globe, fluid toward its centre, but sur- 
roimded by a crust of various materials and of unequal strength. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Closely connected with volcanoes are those vibrations of 
the solid crust of the earth and those undulations in its waters 
which are known as earthquakes. Earthquakes consist in a 
series of vibrations or undulations of the crust of the earth, 
generally propagated from a central point or 'focus. The ex- 
act cause of earthquakes is more or less obscure, but it is cer- 
tain that they are so far connected with volcanic action as to 
be always more frequent and more violent in those countries 
which are the present theatres of volcanic energy ; while an 
eruption or paroxysm of volcanic activitv is almost always pre- 
ceded by earthquake-shocks : and the volcanic vents of a region 
are usually quiescent, as if relieved, during the actual continu- 
ance of an earthquake in the same district. The subject of 
earthquakes is so extensive that no more than a few of the 
leading facts concerning them can be here mentioned. 

As just remarked, earthquakes occur most commonly in 
volcanic regions. They occur, therefore, with the greatest 
frequency and violence in Soutii America, the islands of the 
Pacific Archipelago, Japan, Upper and Western India, South- 
em Europe, and parts of North America. An earthquake is 
generally ushered in by profound atmospheric tranquillity, and 
more or less disturbance in the waters of the fated region. 
The sea advances and retires, springs and wells dry up, or be- 
come muddy and impure ; and often there are subterranean 
noises like me rumbling of carriages, or the thunder of artil- 
lery. The actual vibration or undulation of the ground which 
constitutes the shock rarely lasts more than a few seconds, or 
perhaps one or two minutes, but, if severe, this space of time 
will suffice for the overthrow of every elevated structure upon 
the surface of the afiected district. Chasms and fissures open 
in the ground, often with the emission of smoke, flame, or tor- 
rents of water; and these fissures may close again instanta- 
neously, or may remain permanently open ; while they are 
sometimes sufficiently extensive to swallow up whole cities. 

Very often great tracts of land, sometimes occupjring many 
hundreds of square miles, may be suddenly uplifted or de- 
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pressed. When the area thus affected is part of the bed of 
the ocean, the result is the production of a gigantic wave, 
which runs out in all directions from the point of greatest ele- 
vation or depression. These *' earthquake-waves," as they are 
called, are often of gigantic dimensions, and thej are some- 
times propagated for a distance of many thousand miles. Thus, 
in the celebrated earthquake of Lisbon, in 1755, ^^ a portion 
of the coast-line sank suddenly to a depth of six hundred feet, 
and the result was a wave of sixty feet in height, which swept 
over the land, ravaged the whole coast of Portugal, and was 
propagated seaward quite across the Atlantic to the West In- 
dies" (Herschel). A^in, in the terrible earthquake of 1854, 
in Japan, a number of these colossal earthquake-waves were 
generated, and were propagated across the Pacific to California. 
These earthquake-waves, from their mode of origin, are 
obviously " forced " waves, and they are commonly spoken of 
as "waves of translation." Various geological phenomena 
have been ascribed to the action of such waves sweeping 
across the land, but in most cases this explanation has been 
an erroneous one. 



i 



CHAPTER III. 



DENUDATION. 



Havtno now briefly considered the pbenomena of moun- 
tains, we come next to consider the other features of the land, 
and there are none specially requiring consideration from a 
geological point of view except valleys. As has been shown, 
mountains are of various kinds, but this cannot be said to be 
the case with valleys. It is true that the primitive cause de- 
termining the formation of a vaUey is not always the same. 
It may be a fold or flexure in the rocks, or a crack or fissure, 
or a great displacement of contiguous regions, bringing into 
immediate contact rocks of different hardness. The cause 
which determines the formation of a valley may differ in dif- 
ferent cases, but the actual work of formation is the result of 
the removal or " erosion " of the solid rock by means of what 
are known as the '' denuding agents ; " and this leads us to 
speak of the subject of " denudation." 

Den/udaiion is the general term applied by geologists to 
the removal of any portion of the crust of the globe so as to 
lay hare an inferior or fresh surface, Man, for instance, 
when he removes the soil from a rock-surface, in order to form 
a quarry, is a denuding agent. In the ordinary course of 
Nature, however, and with but a few insignificant exceptions, 
the denuding agents by which solid particles of matter are re- 
moved, are rain, rivers, the sea, and ice ; water, in fact, in 
some form or other. At the same time the eflBciency of these 
agents may be much increased, and the work of denudation 
hastened, by certain subsidiary agencies, which will, where 
necessary, be alluded to. 

Rain. — Rain is chiefly of importance as a denuding agent, 
from the fact of rivers owing their production to this cause, 
and also to the greatly increased power of rivers in heavy floods. 
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Rain, however, itself has a perceptible though seldom exten* 
sive action as a denuding agent. Every shower that falls ex' 
erts a certain amount of wearing and wasting influence upon 
the earth's surface ; its effects being, of course, chiefly visible 
upon porous soils and incoherent materials, such as sands and 
clays. The action of the rain upon such materials may be 
studied in any ploughed field that is not absolutely level. It 
is unnecessaiy to add that the action of rain is most marked 
in those countries which are subject to heavy and sudden 
showers* 

Rain also exerts & marked chemical effect upon certain 
rocks, especially upon limestones. This it effects by its power 
of dissolving carbonate of lime, a power which is much in- 
creased when it contains in solution a certain amount of car- 
bonic acid. In this way, no limestone can be exposed for any 
length of time to the action of rain, without exhibiting a very 
marked loss of substance ; and limestone may usually be rec- 
ognized in the field by the worn and ^' weathered '' appear- 
ance of its surface where exposed. 

RrvEBS. — ^Rivers are most important agenis in modifying 
the sur£Eice of the ground, and it is impossible to overestimate 
the effects produced in this* way by rivers acting through 
countless ages. The moment any portion of the earth's suiv 
face is raised above the level of the sea, so as to constitute 
dry land, rivers begin to be formed, and instantly commence 
the work oi denudation, which they never cease till the whole 
is again reduced to the level of the sea. 

All livers owe their origin to atmospheric precipitation in 
the higher regions of the land. Tbey owe their existence ta 
the precipitation on high grounds, in the form of rain, of the 
watery vapor raised into the atmosphere by the heat of the 
sun's rays. Every little rill and rivulet, produced in this way^ 
in the higher regions of a district^ tends on its way to a lower 
level to carry with it a portion of the solid materials which 
compose its bed or channel. The larger streams produced by 
the union of these act in the same way, and the mere exist- 
ence of a 6ed or cJumneC is the best proof of the existence of 
the aoticn in question* The action of rivers as denuding 
agents, from the nature of the case, is chieffy exereised in a 
vertical direction, is confined i/o the actual channel for the time 
being, and is ahnost wholly mechanical, depending upon the 
wearing power of water in motion. The work done by rivers 
depends, therefwe, upon the amount of declivity or fall in their 
beds, and the consequent rapidity of their currents^ and also 
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partly upon the volume of water carried by eacK This last 
element, however, has not so much effect as might be ima- 
gined, since the denuding power of even a small torrent may be 
as great as, or greater than, that of a large river, supposing 
ittf current to be proportionately more rapid. The denuding 
work of rivers depends, also, to a great extent, upon the 
nature of the rocks which form the bed ; being greatly favored 
by the existence of soft and incoherent beds, by the presence 
of numerous fissures, or by the existence of great disturbance 
in the rocks. Thus, the .Falls of Niagara owe their existence 
to the wearing action of the river upon a bed of soft shale 
which forms the base of the fall, and is capped by a hard bed 
of limestone (Fig, 7). The river gradually wears away and 







Tia. 7.— Sketch-sectiOQ of the Falls of magara.— a, Niagara Bmestone; &, Niagara shales; 

o, Medina sandstones. 

eats out the yielding shale, and leaves the harder limestone 
imsupported below. The result of this is the breaking off of 
great masses of the limestone left thus without support, and 
the fall is in this way being gradually removed farther and 
farther up the river. Like rain, rivers also exercise a decided 
chemical action upon limestones, dissolving them and wearing 
them away by their solvent power upon carbonate of Hme. 

All rivers, then, alike, in their course from the mountains 
in which they rise to the sea in which they end, tend to carry 
down portions of the land to a lower level, never wholly rest- 
ing in this tendency till the materials which they carry down 
are delivered into the ocean. 

The amount of matter carried down in this way varies 
with the nature 6i the rocks over which the river flows, with 
the rapidity of its descent from the high lands to the low 
lands, with the amount of water which it habitually conveys, 
and with its liability to sudden floods. The proofs of the de- 
nuding powers of rivers are partly what we see rivers doing 
noWy and partly what we see they have done in past .time. 

When we see a river turbid and muddy, as in high floods, 
the slightest reflection assures us that this can only be from 
the suspension in its water of solid particles of sand or mud, 
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wbich it has gathered on its course, and is canyinj^ down with 
it to a lower level. Manj rivers paipaMy bring down sus- 
pended solid matter, whether they are ia flood or not^ and all 
rivers do eo really, at all times, though the amount of solid 
matter may not be sufficient to discolor the wat^r. To gain 
some idea of the amount of matter thus transported, we must - 
look chiefly to the eflTecta which existing rivers have accom- 
plished in past time. These effects are twofold, and are 
found in the marks left by the rivers in their passage over the 
land, and ' in the accumulation of the . ma,terials which they 
bring down in certain localities, and especially at their point 
of entrance into the ocean. 

Even" river (Fig. 8) flows in a certain definite channel or 
bed, enclosed by banks of varying height, and often occupy- 
ing a valley which is bounded by other li^nks or bluffs, also 
of varying height It cannot always be asserted positively 
that these more distant banks are the work of the stream, 
though Hob is mostly the case, since it can often be shown 
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that the Tooks in these blufla were at one time continuous, 
while the plain which they enclose is generaUy uuder water in 
hu^h floods. In all cases, however, the actual bed of the river 
(Fig, 8, a) is the work of the river itself, and is the result of the 
wearing action of the river-current. Not only is this the 
ease, but there ia a constant tendency to scour out and deepen 
the channel by the carrying away of detritus to a lower level. 
The exact amount of work done in this way by any river 
varies with the set of the current in any particular portion of 
its course, and according to many little peculiarities of merely 
local origin. Thus, notlung is conunoner thaa to find a stream 
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rapidly silting up and filling one portion of its bed, while it is 
with equal rapidity deepening its channel in another place. 
The wearing, or " erosive " action of a stream in forming its 
own channel, and in deepening it when once formed, is seen 
most plainly and markedly — as a matter of course — in the case 
of mountain-torrents. In any such, the bottom of the stream 
invariably shows most plainly the marks of wearing down by 
water, even when it passes over the hardest rocks. Often deep 
circular holes or caldrons — ^pot-holes — ^are formed by the whirl- 
ing action of the water keeping in constant rotation a few- 
pebbles. In all 'cases, water-fails scoop out deep holes, and 
often they undermine the ledges over which they are precipi- 
tated, and then break them off in large masses. 

Another mark of the " degrading " power of water in mo- 
tion is seen in almost all streams, but preeminently in moun- 
tain-streams, and that is the number of rounded stones and 
bowlders which they always contain. These are generally 
blocks of rock, which have fallen into the stream, and have 
become gradually rounded by the wearing action of the run- 
ning water, and by friction against other blocks. By a con- 
tinuance of this process, the blocks are finally converted into a 
number of rounded, watei^wom pebbles. ITiese, in turn, are 
gradually rubbed down into sand or mud, till the whole may 
be ground down into minute particles, and thus- rendered 
available for transport to the ocean. The amount of solid ma- 
terial thus transported by rivers has been often estimated, and 
reaches an enormous total in the case of great rivers. Thus, 
the Ganges annually carries down to the sea 6,368,000,000 
cubic feet of solid matter. The Mississippi brings down 
3,000,000,000 cubic feet annually, and the Hoang-ho is said to 
bring down no less than 48,000,000 cubic feet of solid matter 
per day, oi^ about 18,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 

The work done by a river may be further estimated by the 
amount of solid material which it deposits at its mouth. All 
the solid matter conveyed by a river is not deposited in this 
way. Much is deposited at various points in the course of 
the river itself, and much more is carried off into the sea, or 
swept away by oceanic currents. Such materials, however, 
as are deposited, constitute an area of flat land at the mouth 
of the river, this being what is known as a delta. All rivers 
of any size form a delta at their entrance into the sea, and 
many do so where they open into a lake. In so doing, the 
river divides and subdivides into more or less numerous 
branches, and deposits the solid sediment which it holds in 
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suspension. In fact, the river, when its course becomes suffi- 
ciently level and its current sufficiently slow, at once begins 
to deposit all suspended matter; till it finally succeeds in 
choking up its mouth with a larger or smaller area of mud and 
sand, which it has itself brought down, and through which it 
has painfully to fight its way to the open ocean by many and 
tortuous channels. Most rivers form deltas of more or less 
size ; the deltas of some are especially noteworthy for their 
size. The delta, for instance, which is formed by the com- 
bined efforts of the Ganges and Brahmapootra covers an area 
of nearly 60,000 square miles, or an area larger than that of 
England and Wales. In like manner, the whole, or almost 
the whole, of Holland has been deposited by the Rhine; 
Egypt, as remarked by Herodotus, is '' the gift of the Nile," 
and the delta of the Mississippi is as large as the whole of 
England. We have in such deltas a measure of part, at any 
rate, of the denudation effected by these rivers, since every 
solid particle in the delta has been brought down by the river 
from the interior of the country. For evenr foot, therefore, 
of solid matter that is added to the delta, a toot has been re- 
moved from somewhere inland. 

There are many great rivers, however, which do not form 
deltas, or which cannot extend them beyond certain limits. 
In the case of the Nile, the farther extension of the delta is 
prevented by a powerful marine current which sweeps its sear 
ward edge. The Amazons, the largest river in the world, forms 
no delta, the volume and force of its waters being sufficient to 
carry out far to sea all the solid matters held in suspension, 
where they are tranquilly deposited at the bottom. The St. 
Lawrence also forms no delta, but for a different reason. Be- 
fore reaching the ocean, the St. Lawrence has to pass through 
the chain of the great American lakes, and the greater part 
of its sediment is deposited in these. Other things remaining 
the same, the St. Lawrence will ultimately succeed in filling 
these lakes, and it will then begin to form a delta. 

Thb Sea. — ^Among the most powerful of the agents which 
tend to wear away the land and -to reduce it to the sea-level, 
is the sea itself. The rivers, running over the land, act chiefly 
vertically, cutting for themselves shallower or deeper channels 
to form their beds. The sea, on the other hand, acts upon the 
margins of the land in a horizontal manner chiefly, tending 
gradually to cut down the land exposed to its action to a uni- 
form level. Every portion of the land which is elevated 
above the sea is exposed twice in the twenty-four hours to the 
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abrading action of the tides all along its coasts ; and the re- 
sults of this are exhibited in the plainest manner along every 
coast-line, being, of course, more evident in those seas in 
which the tide rises highest, and the waves attain their great- 
est height and strength. The shingle and gravel-banks, and 
even the sand itself of the sea-shore, are almost all derived 
from the waste material which the sea has produced by slowly 
eating away the land. The pebbles in every shingle-bed on 
all sea-ooasts are thoroughly round^jd and smooth, showing 
that they have been gradually worn down to their present 
shape by being constantly rubbed against one another by 
every tide in its advance and recession. The finer particles 
produced by the further attrition of the pebbles constitute the 
sand and mud of the shore. 

In like manner, the sea, especially during high tides, grad- 
ually undermines the land, acting most powerfully upon a 
horizontal plane at the foot of the cliffs which usually form 
the margins of the beach. The upper portions of the diff are 
thus deprrfed^of support, and slip down, forming broken 
masses which are easily acted upon by the waves, are gradual- 
ly ground down into sand or mud, and are carried off else- 
where to form sand-banks or marine accumulations of different 
kinds. By this process, the land is gradually eaten away, 
and there are many cases in which this can be rendered palpa- 
bly evident to us by authentic records, showing that centuries, 
or perhaps only years, ago the sea extended for many acres or 
even miles over what is now covered by the waves. 

All the cliffs, then, which border the sea-coast have been 
formed by the sea itself, gradually eating back into the land. 
In like manner, we are forced to come to the conclusion that 
many cliffs and precipices now far inland have been formed at 
some, former period by the sea, at a time when it extended 
much farther inland than it does now ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, at a time when the land was very much less elevated 
than it is at present. 

If we imagine any portion of the land being slowly ele- 
vated above the sea, at the rate of a few inches or a few feet 
a year, it is clear that every portion of its surface will in turn 
form a coast-line, and will be exposed to the denuding power 
of the sea. "We have every reason to believe that this is 
what really occurs. Every portion and fragment of our exist- 
ing dry land has been raised from the deep, and, in the course 
of this process, every portion of its surface has constituted a 
ooast-line for a longer or shorter period, according to the 
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rapidity with which the elevation has been accomplished. In 
this way, many inland cliflPs, scars, precipices, valleys, and 
mountain-passes, have undoubtedly been formed by marine ac- 
tion ; though in other cases we cannot suppose that the sea 
has been the agent employed. 

By the ^constant repetition of these denuding actions 
throughout long periods, we are readily able to believe that 
the sea has removed from the land vast masses of rock, and 
has, therefore, cooperated most extensively and powerfidly 
with the other denuding agents in producing the present con- 
figuration of the land. The action of the sea, too, does not 
cease altogether with its erosive influence upon the coast-lines 
exposed to the daily rise and fall of the tides. 

Thef e is good reason to believe that some oceanic currents 
have sufficient power and velocity to scoop out submarine 
valleys in the softer and more incoherent materials of the sesf- 
bottom, though they can only act in shallow seas, and are not 
likely to aflect the harder rocks. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that the sea, like the 
rivers, destroys nothing of the land, but simply rearranges it. 
Every particle of solid matter which is carried oflF by the sea 
from the land is deposited somewhere else, forming part of 
sedimentary accumulations, which will- at some future period 
form dry land. In many cases, by the action of oceanic cur- 
rents, the materials derived from the land are conveyed to 
great distances, and we cannot point to their resting-place. 
They must, however, ultimately be deposited somewhere^ and, 
in many cases, we have direct instances of this fact, in the 
existence of sand-banks and bars, or even in the silting up of 
bays and estuaries. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ICB AS A DEKUDINa AGEOfT. 



Wb have now to consider an exceedingly interesting and 
important subject, namely, the effect of water upon the land 
in the fonn of ice. In ascending from the sea-level, as is 
known to all, there is a gradual and regular diminution of the 
temperature, till in every country a line may be ultimately 
reached, where the temperature is so greatly and permanently 
reduced that the snow which falls will not melt. This line is 
called the " line of perpetual snow," and its position varies 
in different countries and in different climates, being, of course, 
much sooner reached in cold than in hot regions. In Britain 
the line of perpetual snow is about five thousand feet above 
the sea-level ; and, as there are no mountains of this height, 
there is no perpetual snow. . In Iceland, and at^ the North 
Cape, the line of perpetual snow is about two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea ; in Norway about four thousand 
feet ; in the Alps about eight thousand feet ; in the Equato- 
rial Andes about sixteen thousand feet; in the Himalayas, 
from thirteen to twenty thousand feet ; and in the Antarctic, 
and part of the Arctic regions, the line of perpetual snow 
agrees with the sea-level, 

Glaciebs. — ^It follows from the above, that all those por- 
tions of a mountain-range which lie above the level of the line 
of perpetual snow are constantly receiving fresh accessions of 
snow ; and, as the snow does not melt, these annual additions 
would indefinitely increase the height of moimtains, if it were 
not that a portion of the snow is constantly descending the 
mountains by gravitation. The pressure from behind, pro- 
duced by the constant accumulation of snow above the snow- 
line, constantly thrusts portions of the snow down the moun- 
tain into precipitous valleys. In this process of descent from 
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the constantly replenished upper snow-fielda, partly by press- 
ure, and partly by thawing and freezing over again, the snow 
becomes gradually converted into solid ice. The result of this 
is that, if we take such a mountain-range as the Alps, we find 
the upper portion of the chain covered by a constant and per- 
manent coating of snow ; while from all the principal valleys 
which flank the highest hills there proceed rivers of solid ice, 
constituting what are called glaciera, and formed in the way 
just described (Fig, 9). 



Fia. •.— Tb»6<Kla'ortbalIsdsOkea(b>m*ph<>tognpb). 

The general phenomena of a glacier, which are of geologi- 
cal importance, are these: The entire mass of ice forming the 
glacier is not stationary, but is constantly moving down the 
mountain to a lower level, exactly as a river or as any ^scous 
fluid would do, only at a much slower rate of movement. The 
weight of the glacier is the cause of the movement, and its 
motion is rendered possible chiefly by the great facility with 
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which ice will break and instantly unite again by the freezing 
together of the freshly-fractured surfaces (a phenomeuon known 
by the technical name of " regelation "). The rate of move- 
ment of glaciers varies from a few inches to perhaps a couple 
of feet in the twenty-four hours, and is different at different 
seasons. 

As the glacier pushes itself out in the lower and conse- 
quently warmer portions of the mountain-region, its rate of 
advance is not sufficiently rapid to counteract the loss which 
it suffers by melting ; so that a point is always reached at last 
bej'ond which the foot of the glacier cannot proceed. The 
melting which goes on at this point, as well as ov6r the whole 
surface of the glacier, generally gives rise to a permanent and 
often veiy large stream, which is entirely fed by the glacier. 
(Thus, the source of the Ganges is from one of the great gla- 
ciers of the Himalayas, from the foot of which it issues as a 
muddy stream moce than forty yards in width.) It is to be 
remembered, however, that the thickness of a glacier is so 
great (from two to eight hundred feet) that the ice-stream can 
descend far below the line of perpetual snow, before the melt- 
ing is so rapid that the daily advance is neutralized. Thus 
the snow-line in the Alps is about eight thousand feet above 
the sea-level, but the glaciers descend fix)m three to four thou- 
sand feet below this line. 

Another phenomenon of glaciers of great geological im- 
portance is what is known as the ^' moraines." As the glacier 
moves slowly down its enclosing valley, innumerable masses 
of rock and earthy matter are detached by frost, avalanches, 
and other agents, and fall down upon the sucface of the mov- 
ing ice. In this way, the glacier becomes fringed on each 
side with a Ipng line of masses of rock and soil, all along its 
margins, which it carries down with it to lower levels. These 
constitute the " lateral moraines " of a glacier (Fig. 10). If, 
as often happens, two glaciers coming out of separate valleys, 
unite into a single stream, tHSn the right lateral moraine of 
the one and the l^ lateral moraine of the other combine to 
form a long line of blocks and earth which occupies the centre 
of the new ice-stream formed by the union of the two tributa- 
ries. This constitutes what is called the " median moraine " 
of a glacier (Fig. 10). Often there are several median mo- 
raines, and the number and position of these depend wholly 
upon the*number«ind size of the tributary glaciers which coa- 
lesce to form the main ice-stream. Lastly, when the glacier 
reaches the point at which the rate of melting is so great as to 
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overcome its downward movement, all the solid materials 
which it carries in the form of lateral and median moraines 
are, of course, left by tie melting of the ice, constituting what 
is called the " terminal moraine." 
The terminal moraine, then, of a 
g^oier ie a long mound, or series of 
HT, mounds, of earth and stones oon- 
iP' fiisedly intermixed, running at right 
^ angles to the valley, and occupying 
'J the whole front of the glacier. It 
'~' is, however, seldom so perfect as 
this, being usually breached in vari- 
/ ous places by the stream or streams 
*■ which proceed from the extremity of 
the glacier, and a portion of its solid 
materials being thus carried off into 
lower regions. • 
! A terminal moraine may be easily 

1^ recognized by the following points, 
f even in places from which the gla- 
"*' ciers have now completely disap- 

Fia.iiL— Du^nmbiBiHnTihebits- peared: In the first place, all the 
™i»=dm9diMimor.jn«or.git njj^teriala composing any such termi- 
nal moraine would be " unstrati- 
iied;" that ia, they would be confusedly thrown together, 
the heavier blocks being mixed up with the finer earthy ma- 
terials, without any arrangement into distinct beds, or, in fact, 
any arrangement at all. If, on the other hand, the ridge had 
been deposited by running water — if, for instance, it were the 
delta of an old torrent — this would not be the case. In this 
case, we should find the ridge " stratified ; " composed, that 
ia, of alternating layers of coarser or finer materials, according 
as the stream had power to bring down pebbles or large blocks 
at one time or only mud and sand at another time. Secondly, 
all the blocks in a moraine-ridge are more or less angular, and 
never completely rounded and water-worn. Having simply 
been carried down as they fell upon the surface of the glacier, 
and having mostly been subjected to no attrition or wearing 
down, their edges generally remain sharp and unworn, just as 
they were when originally broken off from the parent-rock. 
If tne ridge had been deposited by running water, all ifa con- 
tained Uocks would be reduced to the conflition o^ rounded 
pebbles and gravel of difTerent sizes, with water-worn bowlders. 
Thirdly, one might always detect in the blocks of a r 
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some which would be flattened- upon one or more sides, the 
flattened side 'being at the same time more or less polished, 
and covered with more or less numerous scratches, grooves, or 
^ strise," usually pretty straight and similar in their direction. 
These polished and striated blocks are produced in this way : 
As the glacier moves down the valley, it meets here and there 
with uaeven, rocky ground, which it has to surmount. When 
this occurs, the glacier becomes fissured with broad and deep 
rents, or cracks, which are called ^^ crevasses,** and which run 
transversely to the axis of the glacier, generally pointing upward. 
Into these broad and deep fissures, rocks, sand, and earth, may 
be precipitated, either from the rocky banks of the glacier, or^ 
by the UquefiEustion of the ice surrounding parts of the mo- 
raines. The rocks thus conveyed to the bottom of the crevasse 
get frozen into the lower surface of the glacier, and are carried 
down with it in its downward course. In this course, partly 
by the weight of the superincumbent ice, and partly in conse^ 
quence of the enormous pressure under which the glacier 
moves, these blocks get flattened,'ipcdished, and deeply grooved, 
on the face which is opposed to the rocks over which the gla- 
cier makes its way. 

Reciprocally, the rocks which form the bed of the glacier 
are worn down, polished, and grooved, with long rectilinear 
furrows, by having these blocks dragged over them under such 
an enormous pressure. Should the stones which are fixed into 
the bottom of the glacier change their position from any cause, 
such as the melting of a portion of the ice, they will be liable 
to be flattened, polished, and striated upon more sides than 
one, and the striae may run in different directions. In any 
case, however, in all the moraines of our modern glaciers, the 
number of striated and polished ^'blocks is very small as com- 
pared with the total number of blocks in the moraine. On the 
other hand, in many ancient moraines the number of striated 
blocks is proportionately very large. 

Let us now consider what would be the condition of a val- 
ley down which a glacier had made its way ; supposing the 
glacier to have altogether disappeared, or to have partially 
retired, both cases being of common occurrence. As before 
said, a glacier, though moving slowly, exercises an enormous 
pressure, and moves with a perfectly irresistible force. As a 
result of this, the rocks which underlie a glacier are every- 
where and in all cases more or less completely smoothed and 
rounded, and their salient projections worn down. Not only 
does this occur, but every stone and grain of sand which is 
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frozen into the lower surface of the glacier acts as a graving- 
tool, leaving its mark upon the bed of the glacier in the form 
of a rectilinear groove or furrow, pointing in the same direc- 
tion as the course takea by the glacier itsdf (Fig. 11). 



1, WUte Mrokt a 
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Whenever, then, we find the rocks exhibiting this smoothed 
and rounded outline, with their surfaces polished and scored 
with long, straight furrows, we may be certain that a glacier 
bas been at woit These are the phenomena which we see at 
the present day wherever a glacier has retired and left any 
portion of its bed exposed to view ; and we find similar phe* 
nomena in places where there are now no glaciers. Thus, the 
fundamental rocks in the mountsinouB parts of Great Britain, 
and almost the whole of Europe, and over a great part of 
North America, are everywhere polished, Bmoothed, and stri- 
ated. From this we know, in conjunction with many other 
proofs of the same &ct, that all these districts, at a compara- 
tively, recent period, have been covered by great glaciers. 

Another common phenomenon produced at the present day 
by glaciers, and found in many loi^ities where there are now 
no glaciers, are what are known as " roches moutonn^es " (or 
sheep-like rocks). These are dome-shaped masses of rock 
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(Fig. IS), vliicli are flattened and rounded on tbe snr&ce look- 
ing up the valley, in consequence of the passage of a glacier 
over them, but which generally present a more or less abrupt 
and rugged &ce on tHe side looking down the valley, since 
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this side was not exposed so much to the pressure of the gla- 
der. Equally common in glaciated countries are what are 
known as " perched blocks. If it should happen tiiat any 
conical peak or sharp ridge should project through the glacier, 
and that the aur&ce of the ice should be much lowered by 
melting, rings of blocks from the moraines may be left round 
such a peak, or a single block may be left upon such a ridge ; 
and these are then known as " perched blocks." 

What are called " erratic blocks," or simply " erratics," 
(Fig. 13), are of another nature, and are not so commonly pro- 
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duced by glaciers as by icehei^s. From the mode in which 
moraines are formed and transported, it follows that the blocks 
which are found in a terminal moraine are often quite different 
in fomposition to the rocks in tbe immediate neighborhood of 
tbe moraine. If we suppose, for instance, that a glacier de- 
scends a valley tbe upper part of which is occupied by granite, 
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while the lower portion is entirely composed of limestone, 
we should find in the terminal moraine of such a glacier 
numerous blocks of granite which have travelled, it might 
be, many miles from their source, and which now repose 
upon limestone, there being no granite nearer than the head 
of the valley. In all ordinary cases of glaciers it is quite 
obvious that these " erratic blocks," though they may diflfer 
from the rocks immediately adjacent, must nevertheless belong 
to the valley down which the glacier moves ; or, in technical 
language, the erratics of a glacier belong to the same ^^ hydro- 
graphical basin." In some instances, however, as in the enoi^ 
mous extinct glaciers which formerly occupied the Alps, this 
ceases to be the case. In these cases, the size of the glacier 
was so enormous that it was able to ignore altogether the 
ordinary lines of drainage ; and in these cases erratics may be 
found many leagues from the parent-rock, and in altogether 
different hydrographical basins. Thus, numerous and very 
large erratic blocks of granite and other crystalline rocks, origi- 
nally derived from Mont Blanc, are now found lodged on the 
limestone ridge of the Jura, at a distance of more than fifty 
miles from the parent rock, and after having crossed the great 
valley in which the Lake of Greneva is situated. In this par- 
ticular case, there is good evidence that these blocks have been 
transported by a glacier enormously larger than any at pres- 
ent found among the Alps.* As a general rule, however, 
" erratic blocks," that is, blocks of rock which are now found 
far removed from their parent-rock, have been carried, not by 
glaciers, but by icebergs^ as we shall sHbrtly see. And, when 
transported in this way, erratics may be carried many hun- 
dreds of miles from their original source — ^very much £Eurther 
than could be effected by any glacier. 

Before passing on to consider continental ice and icebergs, 
one or two other common phenomena of glaciers may be men- 
tioned. Among these are certain caldron-like excavations in 
the solid rock, which are called " moulins." It often happens 
that a stream flows over the surface of the glacier, produced 
by the melting of portions of the snow above. If such a stream 
happen to meet with one of the great fissures or crevasses 
which intersect every glacier, it is engulfed, and has to make 
its way out below the glacier. In these cases the stream 
forms a cascade at the point where it is swallowed up, and, 

*■ The present gladera of fhe Alps haye a length of fW>m five to twentj miles, and a tbkk- 
neas of lh>in two or three hundred np to eight hundred feet The esctinct glaciers of the 
Alps must have been ftom fifty to one hundred and fifty Diiles in length, and from one to 
three thousand feet in tliicknesSb 
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by the constant action of the falling stream, a deep, circular 
cavity or kettle is formed in the rock below. Partly by these 
surface-streams of a glacier, and partly by the melting of its 
lower end, there almost always proceeds from the extremity 
of every glacier a larger or smaller stream. The water of this 
stream is icy cold, and is charged with fine mud, derived fixjm 
the glacier itself, partly from the morainic matter, and partly 
from the attrition of the glacier on the rocks which form its 
bed. By these glacier-streams large quantities of fine mud 
and loam are being continually carried down and deposited 
in the lower regions. As in the case, therefore, of 'rivers and 
of the sea, the work of destruction is constantly accompanied 
by an exactly equivalent amount of deposition, but the two 
processes, though simultaneous and equal, go on in different 
localities. Every particle of matter worn down by a glacier, 
from the rocks over which it moves, or carried down in its 
moraines, is preserved and accumulated somewhere else ; and 
in many instances these " glacial " formations attain a great 
thickness, and are a very marked feature in the geology of a 
country. 

CONTOnSNTAL ICE AISD ICEBEBGS. — We haVC UOW tO COU- 

ader the phenomena presented by glaciers and continental ice 
in extremely cold districts, as in the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions. In Switzerland the present glaciers do not descend 
farther than to a line about thirty-five hundred feet above the 
sea-level, or about four thousand feet below the line of per- 
petual snow. When they reach this point, they melt so rap- 
idlv that their downward progress is completely stopped. In 
colder countries, however, where the line of perpetual snow 
is much lower, we have a fresh set of phenomena. If we take 
such a country as Greenland, in which the snow-line is only 
from one to two thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
cold is so great that the glaciers have not time to melt before 
they reach the sea-level ; and they, therefore, push off now 
from the land into the sea. For a certain distance, they 
simply grate along the bottom of the sea; but ultimately 
the water becomes too deep to allow of this, and the end 
of the glacier breaks off in great masses, which float away, 
and are then known as " icebergs." Not only is this the case, 
but the cold is so intense, and the annual snow-fall so great, 
that, in place of any single glacier or glaciers, the entire coun- 
try becomes covered with a single sheet of ice, constantly 
moving from the interior to the sea, and constituting what is 
known as " continental ice." As described by Dr. Bink, the 
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whole of the interior of Greepland is covered by a gigantic 
sheet of ice, which entirely conceals all the features of the land 
beneath an icy mask, and the whole of which is constantly 
moving toward the sea. The main outlets by which the ic6 is 
discharged are several large friths which would be the outlets 
of so many rivers, if the climate were milder. Down these 
friths the ice makes its way in colossal masses several miles 
wide, and hundreds of feet in thickness. These masses con- 
tinue to push off into the sea, till the depth of several hundred 
or a thousand feet is reached, grinding along the sea-bottom 
as they go. Finally, when the water gets sufficiently deep to 
float them, enormous masses break off from the ends of these 
glaciers, and float away as icebergs. 

It is highly probable that the condition of Scotland and Scandinavia was 
at one time the same as we now see in Greenland. If we could get at the 
land-surface in Greenland, we should doubtless see what we now observe in 
Scotland, namely, that all the higher regions of the country are everywhere 
scored and polished like the rocks which underlie a glacier. 

Icebergs, then, are produced by glaciers or by continental 
ice, when the sea-coast is reached, and the more important 
phenomena which they present are these : Being detached by 
fracture from great glaciers, icebergs frequently carry with 
them enormous quantities of earth and great masses of rock, 
derived from the moraines. In some cases individual icebergs 
have been calculated to have carried from fifty thousand to 
one hundred thousand tons of soil and rock. When these 
rock-laden bergs have drifted to a latitude so low that they 
melt, this burden of rock and soil is, of course, deposited upon 
the floor of the ocean. In this way, an incalculable quantity 
of solid matter is annually removed from the neighborhood of 
the poles, and deposited at some point nearer the equator ; 
and in this way numbers of large angular " erratic blocks" are 
at the present day deposited on the bed of the sea, many him- 
dreds of miles, it may be, from their original source. 

This action of icebergs explains the constant occurrence 
of erratic blocks in various parts of Europe and America, in 
regions where there are now no glaciers, and at distances from 
the parent-rock too great to allow us to suppose that they 
could have been transported by glaciers. By the putting to- 
gether of a number of facts of this kind, it has been demon- 
strated that a large portion of Europe and America has at a 
recent geological period been submerged beneath the waters 
of an icy sea, canying numerous icebergs laden with rock and 
earth. 
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In many cases, owing to the set of oceanic currents, or the 
prevalence of particular winds, the great majority of the ice- 
bergs derived from any special region may be drifted in one 
given .direction. In this way, trains of erratic blocks and 
masses of unstratified matter may be produced or accumulated 
along particular lines. 

It only remains to add, that the size of many icebergs is 
most enormous. Many have been carefully measured, which 
were from one to two hundred feet above water, and from two 
to five miles in length. As the specific gravity of ice is such 
that only one-tenth of a mass of it can appear above water, 
the real height of these stupendous bergs must have been 
firom one to two thousand feet. It need not be said that the 
momentum of such a floating mass must be exceedingly great. 

Fbost. — Before leaving this subject, it may be mentioned 
that considerable denuding power is exercised on a small scale 
by frost alone. The freezing of the water which .penetrates 
the interstices and fissinres of rocks is accompanied with an 
irresistible expansion, by which almost all rock-masses suffer 
more or less waste during the course of every winter. The 
result of this action is to detach larger or smaller fragments 
bodily, and to render the whole mass more liable to the attacks 
of other denuding agencies. 



C3HAPTER V. 

ACnON OF THE ATMOSPHEBB AND OF LIVINa BEINGS UPON 

THE EABTH. 

"Weathering. — ^The last denuding agent which requires 
notice is the atmosphere, with its contained gases and moist- 
ure ; and the effects of this may be either chemical or mechani- 
caL The chemical actions of the atmosphere upon rocks may 
all be considered under the head of " weathering." It is well 
known that no rock-surface can be exposed for a sufficient 
length of time to the action of the atmosphere without under- 
going a certain amount either of actual disintegration or of 
chemical change. The effects produced vary with the ingre- 
dients contained in the atmosphere, and also with the nature 
of the rock itself. Many rocks yield much more rapidly than 
others, those yielding most quickly which contain any ele- 
ment which is soluble in carbonic acid dissolved in water. 
Thus, limestone may be almost invariably recognized in the 
field by the fact that its exposed surface is generally fretted 
and worn into cavities and hollows ; this being due partly to 
the action of rain-water holding carbonic add in solution, and 
partly to the atmosphere alone when sufficiently moist. Again, 
all rocks which contain soluble silicates, such as granitic and 
trappean rocks, yield more or less to the action of the air. In 
these cases the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, though a 
weak acid, replaces part of the silicic acid of the silicate, and 
converts it into a soluble carbonate. Hence, in almost all 
basalts and trap-rocks the weathered surface will effervesce 
upon the addition of a mineral acid. Rocks, composed of pure 
silica, such as sandstones, are almost indestructible by the 
atmosphere, if they are sufficiently coherent and compact. In 
all cases, however, the chief chemical effect of the atmosphere 
is to render the siirface of rocks, where exposed, more porous. 
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and thus to pave the way for the more effective attacks of 
water in all its forms. 

Mechanical Action of the Atmosphere. — Winds in 
some cases cause considerable modifications of the earth's sur- 
face, by transporting loose and incoherent sands from one 
place and accumulating them in another. Such " sub-agrial " 
deposits are the sand-dunes of parts of the coasts of Britain, 
France, and North America. They are wholly the result of 
the action of the wind upon the loose sand of the sea-shore, 
and they have the form of low momids of i^and generally ar- 
ranged in irregular layers. In some cases, they gain consider- 
ably upon the land and do much damage. In all extensive 
deserts, also, similar hills are formed by the drifting together 
of the sands by the wind, and the surface is constantly under- 
going modification from this cause. 

Organic Agencies. — The denuding or destructive effects 
of living beings upon the earth's surface are comparatively so 
insigpiificant that they may be passed over altogether ; but 
much material may be added to the earth's crust by the agency 
of living beings, and this subject requires a brief notice. 

AcetimiUations of Vegetable Matter. — ^The incessant growth 
and decay of vegetables are constantly adding to the surfiace 
fresh matter in the form of vegetable soil or " humus." The 
thickness of this varies with the luxuriance of the vegetation 
in any particular localitj% being greatest in tropical regions, 
and smallest in rainless districts. Vast accumulations of drift- 
wood are formed in various rivers, the upper waters of which 
pass ihrough heavily-timbered regions ; and vast masses of 
decaying vegetable matter are often accmnulated in extensive 
swamps. In temperate zones, these last chiefly assume the 
form of *'peat," which is mainly formed by tne growth of 
mosses of the genus Sphagnum, Peat may accumulate to a 
great thickness, and it sometimes becomes an imperfect coaL 
We shall afterward see that " coal " owes its origin to the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable matter in immense swamps. 

Action of Animals. — ^As regards the action of animals, 
there are only three points which require notice: 1. iShell- 
beds may be formed by the growth and accumulation of such 
shells as oysters and mussels. Such beds attain a consider- 
able thickness in some cases, and it can be shown that various 
shelly beds have been formed in a similar manner at various 
periods of the earth's history. 2. It has been shown that at 
the bottom of the deep Atlantic there is now forming a deposit 
of a white mud wluch is known as ooze, and which is composed 
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almost entirely of the minute calcareous shells of certain mi- 
nute animalcules, known as Foraminifera. We shall after- 
ward see that chalk has had a very similar origin, and that 
the shells of these same animals also enter largely into the 
composition of other less important rocks. 3. The structures 
known as "corals" are the skeletons of certain "zoophytes" 
allied to the sea-anemones, so common on every coast. Corals 
are composed of carbonate of lime, and, like the animal which 
produces them, they may be simple or compoimd ; in other 
words, a coral m^y be tne work of a single " polype," or it 
may be composed of the common skeleton secreted by a num- 
ber of polypes united together, and forming a colony. The 
*' simple " corals, though sometimes of large size, do not form 
accimiulations of any note. The "compound" corals, how- 
ever, form, under favorable conditions, enormous masses which 
are known as " corfel-reefs," and which are a marked feature 
in many oceans, such as the Pacific and Indian Oceans. It 
will afterward be shown that many of the limestones which 
have been formed at various periods in the earth's history, 
owe their origin to the action of coral-polypes. They are 
either actually old coral-reefs, or they are composed of accu- 
mulations of fragments of coral, broken down into sand, and 
afterward compacted together by the action of water holding 
carbonic acid in solution. 

When it is understood that compound corals, such as we have beta 
speaking of, are produced by the combined efforts of a number of polypes, 
essentially the same in structure as our ordinary sea-anemones, it is 'readily 
intelligible that under favorable circumstances large masses of coral may be 
produced in this way. When these masses attain such a size as to be of 
geographical importance, they are spoken of as " coral-reefs," and the phe- 
nomena exhibited by these are of such interest as to demand some notice. 
The coral-producing polypes require for their existence that the average tem- 
perature of the sea shall not be less during winter than 66 degrees; and, as 
our seas are considerably colder than this, we have no coral-reefs. Reefs, 
however, abound in all the seas not far removed from the equator, being 
found chiefly on the east coast of Africa and the shores of Madagascar, in the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, throughout the Indian Ocean and the whole of the 
Pacific Archipelago, around the West-Indian Islands, and on the coast of 
Florida. The headquarters, however, of the reef-bailding corals may be said 
to be around the islands and continents of the Pacific Ocean, where they often 
form masses of coral many hundreds of miles in length. According to Dajwin, 
coral-reefs may be divided into three principal forms, viz., Fringing-reefs, 
Barrier-reefs, and Atolls, distinguished by the following characters : 

1. Fringhig-reefs (Fig. 14, 1). — These are reefs, usually of a moderate 
size, which may either surround islands or skirt the shores of continents. 
These shore-reefs are not separated from the land by any very deep channel, 
and the sea on their outward margins is not of any gilbat depth. 
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2. jBamer-fw/»(Fig. 14, 2). — ^These, like the preceding, may either encir- 
cle islands or skirt continents. They are distinguished from fringing-reefs by 
the fact that they usually occur at much greater distances from the land, that 
there intervenes a channel of deep water between them and the shore, and 
soundings taken close to their seaward margin indicate great depths. 
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Pig. 14.— Stnicture of Coral-reeft.— 1, Pringing-reef ; 2, Barrier-reef ; 8, Atoll; a. Sea-level; 
&, Ck>ral-reef; <s, Primitive land; (2, Portion of sea within the reef^ forming a channel or 
h^oon. 



As an example of this class of reefs may be taken the great barrier-reef 
on the north-east coast of Australia, the structure of which is on a gigantic 
scale. This reef runs, with a few trifling interruptions, for a distance of. 
more than a thousand miles, with an average breadth of thirty miles, and an 
area of thirty-three thousand square miles. Its average distance from the 
shore is between twenty and thirty miles, the depth of the inner channel is 
from ten to sixty fathoms, and the sea outside is ** profoundly deep'' (in 
some places over eighteen hundred feet). 

3. Atolk (Fig. 14, 8). — These are oval or circular reefs of coral enclosing 
a central expanse of water or lagoon. They seldom form complete rings, the 
reef being usually breached by one or more openings. They agree in all par- 
ticulars with those barrier-reefs which surround islands, except that there is 
no ceii^ral island in the lagoon which they enclose. 

Beyond a depth of one hundred feet below the level of the lowest tides, 
no portion of a coral-reef is formed of growing and living corals, but is en- 
tirely composed of dead coral or " coral-reef-rock," which is a white lime- 
stone composed of corals and shells. According to Dana, the chief kinds 
of coral-rock are, 1. A fine-grained, compact limestone, with hardly a trace 
of a coral or shell ; 2. A rock equally hanl and compact, but with embedded 
ooralB and sh^ ; 8. A conglomerate of broken corals and shells ; 4. A rock 
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composed of corals standing as they grew, the interspaces between them 
filled up wi|h pounded coral, shells, and fragments. 

Bearing of the Facts of Physical Geography on 
Geological Doctrine. — ^Having now considered the chief 
agencies which we see at work upon the globe at the present 
day, a few wordt may be said as to the bearing of these facts 
upon geological doctrine. There were formerly, and are still, 
two great schools of geological thought, the members of which 
are known as " Catastrophists " and " Uniformitarians." The 
CatdBtrophists explained all geological phenomena upon the 
belief that the forces which we see at present at work upon 
the globe formerly acted with much greater intensity than 
they do now, and produced, therefore, much more striking 
effects within the same period of time. They believed that 
great catastrophes ajid convulsions were part of the order of 
Nature. To explain geological phenomena, they called in the 
agency of intense volcanic activity, gigantic rivers rushing 
over the land, terrific convulsions of the crust of the earth 
causing elevation or depression of the land to the extent of 
hundreds or thousands of feet, enormous earthquake-waves 
ravaging whole continents, and other exaggerated physical 
agencies. 

The Uniformitariana^ headed by Sir Charles Lyell — ^the 
most thoughtful and philosophical of living geologists — sup- 
port, on the other hand, the belief that at no period in the 
earth's history were the physical forces of the globe more ac- 
tive than we see them at present. They hold that all geologi- 
cal phenomena — on however gigantic a scale — can be explained 
by the action of the same forces which now affect the globe, 
working with just the same force as we see now, but acting 
through longer periods of time. The Uniformitarians, in fact, 
hold as their fundamental doctrine " the adequacy of existing 
causes," as it has been called. They believe that at no period 
of which we have geological evidence were any physical forces 
in existence different either in kind or in amount to those of 
which we have now cognizance. As a matter of course, if we 
assume "the adequacy of existing causes" in the production 
of all known geological phenomena, we must at the sam^ time 
demand a vastly-extended period of geological time. A small 
force may produce the same effect as a great force, but it will 
require a much longer time proportionately to do it in. 

Uniformitarianism is the basis of modem geology, and 
hence the importance of comprehending the leading facts of 
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physical geography before grappling with the problems of 
geology. It must be remembered, however, that, as in so 
many other cases of conflicting doctrines, there is some truth 
on both sides. In the main, doubtless, Uniformitarianism is 
the true key to the explanation of geological phenomena. 
Still, Catastrophism is not wholly false ; since unquestionably 
there must have been times, in the earth's history, in which 
known forces acted with greater intensity than at present, and 
possibly there were even forces at work which we do not 
recognize now. Thus, the hypothesis that the earth is a slowly- 
cooling globe certainly implies that the forces of fire were at 
one time much more active and energetic than they are now. 
Whether this has been the case to any marked extent within 
the time of which we have geological record, is a matter for 
argument; but, that it has been so once, is almost certain. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Definition of Geology. — Geology, in a limited sense, 
is oonoemed with the investigation of the materials i^hich 
compose the earth, and the manner in which these are arranged. 
Strictly speaking, this would lead us into an investigation of 
the earth's interior ; and there are many geological phenomena 
which can only be explained by some theory as to the con- 
dition of the interior of the globe. Grounds, however, have 
already been given for the general belief that the earth con- 
sists of a cool envelope or " crust," surroimding a highly- 
heated interior. 

Successive Formation of the Crust of the Earth. — 
At present we have only to do with the crust of the earth ; 
that is to say, with that comparatively '^ small portion of the ex- 
terior of our planet which is accessible to human observation, 
or on which we are enabled to reason by observations made at 
or near the surface " (Lyell). In various ways we are enabled 
to form some judgment of the composition of an external shell 
of the earth, to the depth of, perhaps, ten miles, or ^Jir ^^ *^® 
distance from the earth's surface to its centre ; and ^s is all 
that is meant by the " crust of the earth." It is quite con- 
ceivable that the whole CFust of the earth might be composed 
of a single substance, say sandstone ; but every one knows 
that this is not the case, and that, really, different materials 
occur in different places ; here sandstone, there granite, here 
chalk, there coal, and so on. It is also conceivable that these 
different mateiials should all have been created exactly in the 
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same place and exactly in the same condition as we now find 
them. This, however, also is far from being the case. A 
very limited knowledge of geology shows us that the mate- 
rials which now compose the crust of the earth have acquired 
their pre3ent position and condition slowly and under differing 
circumstances, and that they vfeveformeaat successive periods. 
During each of these successive periods, successive races of 
animala- and plants inhabited the earth, and remains of these, 
in greater or less plenty, are preserved in the rocks of each 
period, constituting what are known as " fossils." 

Definition of thb Tebm "Rock." — The crust of the 
earth, then, consists of various different materials, produced 
at different successive periods, occupying certain definite 
spaces, and not confusedly mixed together, but exhibiting, on 
the contrary, a definite order of arrangement. All these ma- 
terials, however different in appearance, texture, or compo- 
sition, are called "rocks" by the geologist. Technically, 
therefore, the term " rock " is to be understood as applying 
to cUl the materials composing the crust of the earth. In the 
language of geology, the finest mud, or the loosest sand or 
gravel, is just as much ro(^^ as is the hardest and most com- 
pact granite. 

Classification of Rocks. — ^AU the rocks which compose 
the crust of the earth may be classed imder one or other of 
four great divisions, known as the Aqueous^ Volcanic^ Plu- 
tonic^ and Metamorphic Hocks / and each of these requires 
special consideration. 

L Aqueous Rocks. — ^These are often spoken of as the 
Sedimentary or Fossiliferous rocks, and they constitute by 
far the greater part of the crust of the earth. They are dis- 
tinguished from the other rocks by two facts : Firstly, all aque- 
ous rocks are stratified; that is to say, they are composed of 
a number of different layers or strata (Fig. 16). These layers 
may consist of a single material, as of sandstone, limestone, 
or the like, or they may consist of different materials. In all 
cases, if we extend our examination of the aqueous rocks 
sufficiently far, we find that they are not only composed of 
successive layers, but that one set of beds or strata of one kind 
follows another set of beds of another kind. Beds of sand- 
stone alternate with beds of limestone, succeeded by beds of 
shale, and so on. There is, therefore, a succession of the beds 
of aqueous rock, but the succession is not a uniform and con- 
stant one ; nor are the beds of one kind referable to one pe- 
riod of the earth's history, and the beds of another kind to 
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another. On the contrary, beds of cM the known kinds of 
aqueous rocks have been formed during each great geological 
period. ^ 

Whether composed of a single substance, or of many such 
alternating with one another, a stratified rock may be com- 
posed of layers of different degrees of thickness, varying from 
the thickness of writing-paper up to many feet. In some 
cases, especially in some sandstones and conglomerates, the 
strata are of such thickness that when a small piece alone is 
examined, it is impossible to make out the nature of the rock, 
and the stratification is only visible on a large scale. In most 
stratified rocks there is a double composition out of distinct 
layers. In the first place, the rock is divided into a series of 
tolerably thick layers, which separate readily from one another, 
since, in fact, their surfaces are not actually continuous. These 
layers are the true strata. In the second place, each stratum 
is generally composed of a greater or less number of minor 
layers, of diflFerent grain or color, and which do not readily 
separate from one another. At the same time, if force be ap- 
plied to the rock, it will split more readily along the line of 
these layers than along any other line. These layers are 
usually spoken of as the IcOninoB of depositionj or simply as 
the laminm of an aqueous rock. 

As regards the origin of the stratified rocks, we are able 
to infer that the materials which compose them have formerly 
been strewed out by the action of water, from what we see on 
a si^aller or larger scale wherever there is water in motion. As 
we have seen, every stream, where it runs into a lake or into the 
sea, carries with it a burden of mud, sand, or rounded pebbles, 
derived from the waste of the rocks which form its bed and 
banks. When these materials cease to be impelled by the 
force of the moving water, they sink to the bottom, the heavi- 
est pebbles, of course, first, the sand and finer pebbles next, 
and the finest-mud last. Ultimately, therefore, there is formed 
in every lake a series of stratified rocks, produced by the 
streams which flow into the lake. We might have inferred 
that this would be so, without actually knowing it to be the 
case ; but, when a lake is drained, and we can examine its floor, 
we actually find such a succession of stratified deposits. These 
may vary in different parts of the lake according as one stream 
brought down one kind of material, and another stream con- 
tributed a different kind ; but in all cases the materials will 
bear ample evidence that they were produced and deposited 
by running water. The finer beds, of clay or sand, will all be 



arranged in thicker or thinner layers, or " laminte," and will 
be more or less regularly " stratified." If there are beds of 
gravel, the pebbles of these will be rounded and smooth, as 
are the pebbles in any brook-course. And, in all probability, 
we should find in some of the beds the remains of fresh-water 
shells or plants, or of other organisms which inhabited the 
lake or its banks, at the time when these bedo *ere in pro- 
cess of formation. 

As we have seen, also, most large rivers deposit much of 
the materials which they bring down, at their mouths, forming 
" deltas." When such a delta is cut through, either naturally 
or artificially, we find that it is composed of a succession of 
horizontal layers of sand or mud, varying in mineral compo- 
sition, in color, or in grain, according to the nature of the ma^ 
teriala brought down by the river at different periods. In 
other cases, no delta is formed, but all the materials carried 
down by the river are hurried out to sea, to be finally depos- 
ited in alternating beds in some distant and tranquil portion 
of the ocean, l^tly, the sea itself is'constantly preparing 
fresh stratified deposits by its own action, irrespective of the 
materials incessantly delivered over to it .by rivers. As already 
explained, the sea upon every coast is constantly wearing back 
into the land, and breaking up its component rocks to form the 
shingle and sand which we meet with on every shore. The 
materials thus obtained are not lost, but are finally laid down 
somewhere in the form of fresh accumulations of rock. 
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Whenever, then, we find anywhere inland any series of 
rocks having these characters — composed, that is, of distinct 
layers, the particles of which, whether large or small, show 
distinct traces of the wearing action of water — we are justified 
in assuming that they have been laid down by water at some 
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former period in the way described. Either they were laid 
down in some ancient lake, by the combined action of the riv- 
ers which flowed into it, or they were deposited at the mouth 
of some ancient river, forming its delta, or they were accumu- 
lated at the bottom of the ocean. In the first two cases, any 
remains of animals or plants which the beds might contain 
would be the remains of such as inhabit fresh water, or live 
upon the land. In the third case, any organic remains present 
would be in great part or entirely those of marine animals. 

The fundamental and essential character of all aqueous 
rocks, then, is that they must be stratified^ or arranged in dis- 
tinct layers (Fig. 15). In the second place, however, the great 
majority of aqueous rocks show their origin quite as conclu- 
sively by the fact that they contain fossils^ By the term 
" fossil " is understood " any body, or the traces of the exist- 
ence of any body, whether animal or vegetable, which has been 
buried in the earth by natural causes " (Lyell). It is true 
that there are many incQvidual beds in any stratified formation, 
or in some cases a whole series of beds, perhaps to the thick- 
ness of thousands of feet, in which no fossils of any kind can 
be detected. In these cases, however, evidence can always be 
obtained otherwise that these " unfossiliferous " beds were 
formed by aqueous agency, and they can almost always be 
shown to be harmoniously related to other beds whicli are 
^' fossiliferous,^' or contain fossils. The nature and character 
of the fossil^ in any given stratum 'or group of strata will 
always afford accurate evidence as to the mode of its deposi- 
tion. If the beds contain the remains of animals similar to 
those which, now live in the ocean, we know that they were 
deposited at the bottom of the sea. If the fossils are those of 
animals and plants such as now inhabit fresh water, we know 
that the beds are " fluviatile " or " lacustrine ; " that they were 
laid down in some river or in a lake. 

The term " formation " is employed by geologists to des- 
ignate groups of rocks which have been laid down during one 
period, which have a common origin, or which have some 
common character as regards their composition. Thus we 
may speak of stratified and unstratified formations, aqueous 
and igneous formations, fresh-water and marine formations, 
fossiliferous and unfossiliferous formations, secondary and ter- 
tiary formations, and so on. 

The two tests, then, of any given rock having an aqueous 
origin, are jirstly^ that it must be stratified or disposed in dis- 
tinct layers ; and, secondly^ that it may contain fossils, or, if it 
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does not, that it will be harmoniouslj related to beds that 
do contain fossils. There are two cases, however, in which 
both these requirements are fulfilled, and the rock is neverthe- 
less not aqueous in its origin, nor in its mode of formation. 
In one case we may have stratified deposits formed by the 
ashes emitted from a volcanic vent, and simply falling on the 
surface of the land ; and these may contain the remains of 
animals or plants, imbedded in them as they fell. • Or, these 
ashes may fall into a lake or into the sea, alad may become very 
regularly laminated ; but in this case the beds become aque- 
ous as to their actual mode of deposition, though as to their 
origin they are volcanic. Secondly, stratified accumulations 
of drift-sand may be heaped up along a sea-coast or in a 
sandy desert, by the action of the wind alone ; and these also 
may sometimes preserve in their interior the remains qf 
animals or plants. Both the cases here alluded to are rare, 
and both are tolerably easy of reference to their true causes. 

IL Volcanic Rocks. — ^The second great class of rocks is 
that of the volcanic rocks, comprising^ all those rocks which 
we have reason to believe have been formed by the action of 
subterranean heat, in the same way as we now see in our vol- 
canoes, whether tnese be upon the surface of the land or 
beneath the sea. The volcanic rocks, as a general rule, are 
devoid of fossils, and are mostly imstratified ; but cases occur, 
as remarked above, in which they are more or less perfectly 
stratified, and contain imbeddea organic remains. These, 
however, are exceptions and do not invalidate the general 
statement. Under the head of " Volcanic Rocks," are included 
all those rocks which form the cones of existing volcanoes, or 
have proceeded from them, or which are in direct connection 
with hills which can be shown to have been formerly volca- 
noes, though now exhibiting no signs of volcanic activity. 
Under this head, also, comes a vast series of rocks which can- 
not now be shown to be directly connected with any vol- 
canic vent, though we can certainly infer from their characters 
that they were so connected at some former period. The 
rocks alluded to are spoken of as the li'appean Itocka^ and 
they occupy large areas in almost every country in the world. 
As just said, it is impossible now to point to the original cones 
and craters from which these ** trappean rocks " have proceed- 
ed ; but their characters enable us to assert positively that 
they were produced essentially in the same way as we see 
similar rocks produced at the present day by existing vol- 
canoes. 
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Thus, the trappean rocks consist of beds of solid " trap- 
rock," identical in mineral composition, in structure, and in 
all essential characters, with the lava-flows of any modern vol- 
cano ; or exhibiting only such differences as can readily be ex- 
plained. Associated with the beds of solid trap are other 
beds of "trappean ashes" exactly similar to the ashes and 
cinders showered forth by recent vents. We further find 
that the beds of trap-rock have baked and burnt the other 
rocks with which they have come in contact, just as a current 
of lava would do. Lastly, we often find that these trap-rocks 
cut through other formations, forming dikes^ which alter the 
rocks on both sides of them ; just as do the lava-dikes formed 
at the present day by the injection of molten matter from 
volcanoes into fissures in the crust of the earth (Fig. 16). 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the substantial 
identity of the *' trappean rocks " with the products of recent 
volcanoes ; and it is sufficient to remark here that the absence 
of cones and craters in connection with the former is readily 
explained. In the firi^ place, all the regions which now ex- 
hibit trap-rocks have been subjected to enormous denudation ; 
and the surface which we now see is in no wav the original 
surface of the ground at the time when the rodks in question 
were formed. Secondly, there is abundant evidence to show 
that most trappean rocks were formed by sub-marine vol- 
canoes, and were, therefore, emitted from openings in the bed 
of the ocean, and not from chasms in the dry land. It is only 
in the case of sulha^ial volcanoes, as a general rule at any 
rate, that any cone is Ibrmed at all ; and if such a cone were 
formed by a sub-marine volcano, it would certainly be rapidly 
destroyed on the cessation of the volcanic action by the de- 
nuding power of the waves of the sea. 

IIL Plutonic or Granitic Rocks. — ^The two classes of 
rocks which we have been previously considering are un- 
questionably natural groups, and we can point to two similar 
classes of rocks in process of formation at the present da^, by 
agencies which we know and can observe. The remaining 
two classes of roclos differ altogether from any thing which we 
can see actually in process of formation now. For this reason 
they are more or less artificial divisions, and any theories as 
to their exact origin and mode of production are more or less 
open to question. 

The plutonic or granitic rocks agree with the solid traps 
and with the modem lavas in being unstratified and in con- 
taining no fossils ; while they differ from both of these in 
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their highly crystalline texture. It is well knowti that, when 
crystals are formed from melted matter, the size of the crystals 
depends mainly upon the rapidity with which the mass is allowed 
to cool ; the largest crystals being formed when the cooling 
takes place most slowly. If a piece of ordinary basalt or whin- 
stone be melted, we obtain a fused mass, all the particles of 
which are free to move upon one another, and are, therefore, 
free to assume a crystalline form, if allowed to do so. If such 
a melted mass be cooled with great rapidity, as by exposing 
a portion of it to the air, or pouring it into water, it will 
solidify into an actual glass^ exhibiting no distinct crystals* 
If allowed to cool with moderate slowness, the rock will be 
more or less nearly reconverted into its original condition, 
that of an uncrystallized paste having exceedingly minute 
crystals imbedded in it. The longer, however, the process of 
cooling can be protracted, the larger will be the crystals ; and, 
if we could lengthen the cooling sufficiently, the whole mass 
would become crystalline. These unquestionable facts supply 
us with the chief positive elements which we have in deter- 
mining the origin of granite and. the other plutonic rocks. 
We know that the materials which compose granite have at 
one time been more or less perfectly fused or semi-fused ; as 
shown by the unstratified nature of masses of granite, by their 
breaking through the stratified rocks and sending veins into 
them, and by their baking and otherwise altering the rocks with 
which they come in contact. We knew, moreover, that while 
the particles of granite must have been once free to move upon 
one another in consequence of partial or complete fusion, the 
process of cooling must have been one of extieme slowness. 
This is shown by the fact that granite and its allies invariably 
consist of numerous crystals of different substances confusedly 
imbedded in an uncrystallized paste or matrix. Not only so, 
but, in any large granitic mass, a specimen taken from near its 
centre, where the cooling was most protracted, will be more 
coarsely and largely crystallized than one taken from the cir- 
cumference of the mass, where the cooling was most rapid; 
while a specimen taken from close to where the granite 
comes into contact with the neighboring rocks will have 
cooled so rapidly that it is quite fine-grained and hardly exhibits 
crystals at all, or only very small ones. Lastly, we know that 
the granitic rocks are rarely or never found resting upon other 
rocks, as if they had overflowed them ; whereas the volcanic 
rocks are constantly found in this position. For this reason, 
though granites often pierce other formations, the granitic 
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rocks have teen not unaptly termed the " underlying rocks," 
while the volcanic rocks are termed the " overl3ring rocks." 

The, chief positive facts, then, that we know about the 
granitic rocks, are these : 1. Granitic rocks underlie other 
formations, and, though they pierce them, they do not overflow 
them. 2. The materials of the granitic rocks have certainly 
been fused or semi-fused. Besides the proofs already men- 
tioned, this fact is further shown by the occurrence in the crys- 
tals of granite of microscopically small cavities filled with gas 
or half filled with water. This last fact shows that, though 
granite has been fused, the temperature at the time of fusion 
could not have been very high, or else the fusion took place 
under enormous pressure; for it shows that the melted 
granite must have been permeated by steam. 3. Granitic 
rocks must have cooled with exceeding slowness, as their 
component crystals are often of very large size. 

From these and similar facts the foUowing general con- 
clusions appear to be deducible : 

Firstly. All granitic rocks have not had a similar origin, 
but there are probably two classes of granites, of which one 
has been formed mainly by igneous action, while the other 
has been produced by an alteration of previously-existing 
rocks, so that it would more properly come under the head of 
metamorphic rocks. 

Secondly, The granitic rocks of either class have been 
formed by the agency of heat acting under great pressure, 
and probably in conjunction with watery vapor or steam. 
The granitic rocks, therefore, have their origin at great depth 
below the surface of the earth ; hence their charaq^r of being 
*' underlying rocks." 

rV. Metamobphic Rocks. — ^The metamorphic, or strati- 
fied crystalline rocks, or crystalline schists, as they are some- 
times called, include a number of rocks, of which the best 
known are gneiss, mica-schist, roofing-slate, and statuary mar- 
ble. All these show certain points of affinity to the granitic 
rocks ; and there are strong reasons for believing many of the 
granitic rocks owe their origin to a further continuance of the 
same process as that by which the metamorphic rocks are pro- 
duced. 

The metamorphic rocks agree with the granitic rocks in 
possessing a more or less completely developed crystalline 
textiwe. This is shown most markedly in such metamorphic 
rocks as gneiss and mica-schist, less so in statuary marble, 
and not at all, or only in a modified form, in roofing-slate. 
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which last, indeed, can only occasionally be properly classed 
with this group. On the other hand, the metamorphic rocks 
differ from the granitic rocks in always exhibiting a more or 
less distinctly stratified arrangement. This is not so much, 
seen in the capability of being split into separate laminae, a 
capability which may be present or may not, and which may 
or may not be Coincident with the original stratification ; but 
it is seen rather in the fact that they are divided into beds 
which correspond in form ana arrangement to the different 
beds of the ordinary sedimentary formations. Thus, gneiss, 
quartzites, mica-schist, roofing-slate, and statuary marble, may 
and do alternate with one another in regular beds, just as sand- 
stones, clays, and limestones, succeed one another in the un- 
altered aqueous rocks. There is every reason, therefore, in 
speaking of the metamorphic rocks as stratified rocks. The 
metamorphic rocks, however, differ from the ordinary aqueous 
rocks, not only in their crystalline texture, but also in con- 
taining few or no fossils, and in rarely splitting along the 
original layers or laminae of deposition. Further, it very gen- 
erally happens that the action which forms metamorphic rocks 
develops in the rock new minerals which are not to be found 
in the original rocks of which metamorphic strata are merely 
an altered form. 

This leads us to speak of the origin of the metamorphic 
rocks. As implied by the name " metamorphic " (Gr. meta^ in- 
dicating change; morphey form), it is believed that this group 
of rocks owes its origin to the alteration and metamorphosis 
of ordinary aqueous rocks. Metamorphic rocks are not produced 
as such in the first place, but they become so at some period 
subsequent to their original deposition. It is believed, name-* 
ly, that metamorphic rocks are produced by the long-continued 
action of subterranean heat, probably in conjunction with 
moisture, upon ordinary stratified formations, at some period 
posterior to their deposition. In aU probability this meta- 
morphic action has taken place at great depths beneath the 
surface of the earth and under an enormous pressure of super- 
incumbent rook ; and its result has been to give a totally new 
texture, often with a different structure and sometimes with a 
different mineral composition, to the strata thus affected. 

It follows from this theory of their origin, that metamor- 
phic rocks need not necessarily be of any particular age. Ani/ 
rock of any age may be converted into a metamorphic rock, 
if only subjected to the necessary conditions ; and, as a matter 
of fact, it is now known that metamorphic rocks occur which 
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are referable to all the great geological periods. In the same 
way and for the same reason, it is known now that granites 
are of all ages. It was formerly believed that the granitic 
rocks , had been formed at the earliest period of the earth's 
history, that they were anterior to the formation of all the 
sedimentary rocks, and that no granites had been produced 
after the deposition of the aqueous rocks had oUtce commenced. 
On the contrary, we now know Jihat granitic rocks have been 
formed in all the great epochs oi the earth's history; and this 
renders still more probable the view that most granitic rocks 
are only a further stage of the metamorphic rocks, and that 
both owe their origin to the same agency. 

The only action which we see at the present day at all com- 
parable to what we believe has occurred in the metamorphic 
rocks, is the group of phenomena which we can observe where 
masses of melted rock have come into contact with other rocks 
belonging to the stratified or aqueous series. In this case, 
we find the igneous and once molten mass surrounded by a 
broader or narrower zone of altered rock, metamorphosed by 
the heat of its intrusive neighbor. Thus, chalk or limestone 
near its junction with a mass of trap may be converted into 
hard white statuary marble, slate may be changed into mica- 
schist, and sandstones may become quartzites. There is reason 
to suppose that the metamorphic rocks have been produced in 
a manner analogous to this ; but in their case it is certain that 
the action must have been produced by some cause very much 
more general in its operation, and probably at great depths 
below the surface, since whole mountain-masses have been 
affected in this way over areas of many hundreds of square 
ibiles. 

It is quite clear that the granitic and metP'morphic rocks 
have much in common ; and it is often convenient to speak of 
the two by some common name. Formerly it was supposed 
that all the granitic and metamorphic rocks had been first 
produced, and that then the aqueous and volcanic rocks had 
been formed ; and upon this view the name of " Primitive 
Rocks" was applied to the two former classes. Now, we 
know that all the four classes of rocks have been produced in 
successive portions and at successive periods. They have all 
been produced contemporaneously, and may even now be in 
process of formation on a large scale. The name of " Primi- 
tive Rocks " must therefore be abandoned ; and the best sub- 
stitute is the term " Hypogene Rocks," or nether-formed rocks 
(Gr. hupOf below ; gennao^ I produce). This term was sug- 
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gested by Sir Charles Lyell upon the certainty that none of 
the granitic and metamorphic rocks had assumed their present 
form and structure at the surface of the earth. They are not 
by any means necessarily the lowest rocks, or the oldest in 
point of time; but, in any given area in which they occur, 
they are always, without exception, helovo aU the rocks with 
which they come in contact. They are always " imderlying 
rocks." They never, repose upon any of the volcanic or un- 
altered fossiliferous rocks ; and are, therefore, always under all 
the other rocks of any partiaular region in which they dbcur. 
For these reasons, the name of "Hypogene Rocks" may 
sometimes be advantageously employed as a common term 
to designate the metamorphic and granitic rocks. 



CHAPTER VIL 



AQUEOUS BOCKS, 



It is DOW necessary to speak of each of the four great 
classes of rocks in greater detail, commencing with the aque- 
ous rocks. The aqueous or sedimentary rocks may be prima- 
rily divided into the two great groups of the mechanically- 
formed rocks, and the chemically-formed rocks, the latter 
including all those rocks which owe their origin to the action 
of living beings. 

L Mechanically-formed Rocks. — These are all those 
aqueous rocks of which we can attain proof that their parti- 
cles have been mechanically transported to their present 
situation. Thus, if we take a piece of "conglomerate" or 
pudding-stone, we find it to be composed of a number of 
rounded pebbles imbedded in a fine paste or matrix. These 
pebbles have been manifestly subjected to much mechanical 
attrition or rubbing down, and they must have been carried a 
long way, and much tossed about, before they were finally 
deposited where we now see them. , In the case of a sand- 
stone the component grains of sand are equally the result of 
mechanical attrition, and have been equally transported from 
a distance. In the conglomerate we can often point to the 
exact place from which the pebbles have been brought ; in 
the sandstone we can rarely say whence the individual grains 
have been derived, but their mechanical origin is still obvious. 
In the case of still finer rocks, such as shale, the particles of 
the rock have been so far worn down that their source is quite 
irrecognizable ; but a microscopical examination would still 
show -us that the component grains were all rounded and 
water-worn. 

Mechanically-formed rocks, then, are such as can be proved 
to have been aerived from the wear and tear of other pre- 
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existent rocks ; hence tbey are often spoken of as Derivative 
rooks. Every bed, therefore, of every mechanically-formed 
rock is an exact equivalent for a corresponding amount of 
destruction of some older rock. Mechanically-formed rocks 
may be divided into the two groups of the Arenaceous and the 
Argillaceous Rocks. 

a. The Arenaceous (Lat. arena^ sand) or Siliceous rocks are 
those which are mainly or entirely composed of larger or 
smaller particles or grains of flint or sHex, The chief varieties 
of this group are sands and sandstones, grits, and conglomer* 
ates. Sands and sandstones vary almost indefinitely in cohe- 
rence, colors, and grain, but they all consist of grains of flint 
or silica, of different sizes. The hardest sandstone, when first 
deposited, was as incoherent as the sand of the sea-shore. 
The conversion of sand into sandstone may be effected by 
pressure alone ; more usUSilly, however, the grains of sand- 
stone are made to cohere by the percolation, through the 
whole mass, of water holding in solution some substance 
capable of acting as a cement, such as some soluble silicate, 
carbonate of lime, or, very commonly, an oxide of iron. If 
the cementing substance oe some salt of iron, the sandstone 
will be colored with various shades of yellow, red, or brown, 
or, in rare cases, green. K the cementing material be carbon- 
ate of lime, the sandstone becomes more or less " calcareous ; " 
and, if there be much lime present, a rock is produced, which 
might, indifferently, be called an arenaceous limestone or a 
calcareous sandstone. 

The distinction between an ordinary sandstone and gritj 
as it is termed, is one that is very difl&cult to define, though 
every geologist knows the difference in the field. As a 
general definition, it may be said that the term grit or gritstone 
should only be applied to the harder sandstones, which con- 
sist almost entirely of grains of silica cemented together by 
the most purely siliceous cement (Jukes). Often the particles 
of a grit are imperfectly rounded or angular, but this is not 
essential ; and, in the rock known as " millstone grit," we get 
a sandstone which might fairly be regarded as a very fine- 
grained conglomerate. Nor«andstones, however, or very few, 
are purely siliceous ; but they mostly contain small quantities 
of some foreign substance. If lime be present, the sandstone 
is ccdcareous ; if there are little flakes of mica in it, it becomes 
micaceous ; and, if there be aluminous matter, we have an 
argillaceous sandstone. 

A purely siliceous rock may be recognized by the fact that 
4 
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no effervescence would be caused by tbe addition of a drop of any 
mineral acid, and the rock could not be scratched with a knife. 

When an arenaceous rock consists of a number of frag- 
ments large enough to be called pebbles, imbedded in a sandy 
base or matrix, it ceases to be a sandstone. If the included 
fragments are all rounded and water-worn, the rock is now a 
conglomerate or pudding-stone. If the fragments are more 
or less angular, it becomes what is called a breccia, Grravel 
or shingle, again, may be said to be nothing more than a con- 
glomerate in an imconsolidated condition. It is convenient, 
for many reasons, to consider conglomerates and breccias 
under the head of arenaceous rocks, but this is to a great 
extent arbitrary. Many conglomerates and breccias certainly 
have a sandy matrix, and are, therefore, arenaceous rocks ; but 
many are calcareouSy their matrix being composed of carbon- 
ate of lime. Many breccias, again, are of volcanic origin, and, 
though they are certainly mechanically-formed rocks, they are 
not aqueous. 

It seems hardly necessaiy to point out that, in all conglom- 
erates without exception, the included pebbles are foreign to 
the rock itself, and have always been derived from some older 
Todk. In all conglomerates, therefore, the pebbles are older 
than the matrix. The same holds good of all breccias, except 
in the rare instances in which a rock has been locally broken 
into fragments, and has been recemented in place by the per- 
colation of water holding some cementing substance in solu- 
tion. It follows from this that when fossils occur — ^as they 
sometimes do— in any conglomerate or breccia, we have to 
ascertain in what part of the mass they occur, before pronoun- 
cing as to their age. If they occur in the pebbles, then they 
belong to the older period in which the rocks were formed 
from which the pebbles were derived. If, on the other hand, 
they occur in the matrix, then they belong to the period in 
which the conglomerate was formed. Thus, a conglomerate 
of the age of the Old Red sandstone might contain Old Red 
fossils in its matrix ; but, if it contained any fossils in its 
pebbles, these would necessarily be the fossils of the older 
Silurian period, or of some still niore remote age. 

Conglomerates, like sandstones, vary extremely in hardness, 
as well as in the size of the included pebbles. Sometimes the 
pebbles may be detached from the matrix with the slightest 
blow ; at other times the union of the matrix and pebbles is 
so strong, that a fracture will cut through the pebbles as well 
as the matrix, leaving a perfectly clean face. 
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b. ArgiUaceoua Hocks (Lat. argiUa, clay). — The second 
group of the derivative aqueous rocks is that of the argiUa- 
ceous rocks, or those which contain a certain proportion of 
claj/. Perfectly pure clay is a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
but it can hardly be said to occur in nature. . The nearest 
approach to a pure clay is the " kaolin," or porcelain-clay, 
used in the manufacture of porcelain. This is derived from 
the decomposition of granitic rocks, but always contains some 
impurity in the form of siliceous matter. In ordinary lan- 
guage, any earth which can be kneaded with water into a 
plastic mass, is a ^' clay," but all such contain more or less 
sand. The ordinary argillaceous rocks or clays, in feet, con- 
tain only about one-fourth part by weight of alumina, the 
remainder being chiefly silica or sandy matter, mixed with 
variable quantities of the oxides of iron and other impuri- 
ties. 

The chief tests in the field for argillaceous rocks are that 
they give out an earthy odor when breathed upon ; that they 
are readily scratched with a knife, or even with the finger- 
nail ; and that they do not eflfervesce with the mineral acids, 
or only to a limited extent and under certain circumstances. 

Argillaceous rocks, as a general rule, are nothing more in 
their origin than fine mud derived from the wearing down and 
decomposition of rocks containing silicate of alumina ; and the 
following are their chief varieties : 

1. Ordinary clay^ composed of a mixture of sand and 
clay, colored by iron or other impurities. 

2. JPipe^lay^ containing less sand than the preceding, 
white, and nearly or quite free from the oxides of iron. 

3. Loam. A - friable mixture of sand and clay, in whicb 
the former so much predominates, that the whole ceases to be 
capable of being kneaded into a plastic mass. 

4. Marl, Clay with variable proportions of lime mixed 
with it, and generally breaking up, when dry, into small cu- 
bical fragments. The term " marl," however, is very looselv 
employed, and is often applied to clays which contain no cal- 
careous matter. 

5. MarlrslaJte occupies the same position to marl, that 
shale does to clay. It is only hardened and finely-laminated 
marl. 

6. Shale, This is regularly lamincUed clay, more or less 
indurated or hardened, and capable of being split into thin 
layers along the original laminae of deposition. When it 
contains bitumen or other oily matter, it beoomes ^' bitumi- 
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nous shale," and, when it has particles of coaly matter dissemi- 
nated through it, it is said to be " carbonaceous." 

7. day-slate or Hoofing-date. — ^This is a shale which has 
been so far altered that it will no longer split along the original 
lines of lamination, but splits along a series of planes usually 
not coinciding with the original stratification. It is what is 
called " cleaved," and is, in a wide sense, a " metamorphic " 
rock. 

8. Flagstone or Flag. — ^This is a loose term applied to 
any rock which will split into thick slabs or flags. Arenaceous 
rocks are often flaggy, as well as argillaceous rocks. 

n. Chemically-fobmed RocKS.-r-The second ^reat sec- 
tion of aqueous rocks comprises those which have been formed 
by chemical agencies. As many of these chemical agencies, 
however, can only act through the medium of living beings, 
whether animals or plants, we include under this head a 
number of what may be called " organically-formed " rocks. 

1. Calcareous Rooks. — The most important group of these 
chemically and organically formed rocks comprises the so- 
called Calcareous Rocks (Lat. C6^, lime) ; so called because 
they are made up of carbonate of lime, or contain a large pro- 
portion of this substance. All rocks which are composed 
almost exclusively of carbonate of lime are called limestone or 
chalk, the former being hard and compact, the latter soft and 
powdery. 

ChaLh is nearly pure carbonate of lime, and has mainly a 
soft texture. It is to a great extent an organically-formed 
rock, consisting almost entirely of the minute calcareous shells 
of certain simple forms of animal life, which have been already 
spoken of as Foraminifera. These make up the mass of the 
rock, and are invisible to the unassisted eye ; but along with 
these are the remains of sea-urchins, shell-fish, corals, sponges, 
and other marine animals. 

When the calcareous rock, instead of being soft and earthy, 
is hard and compact, it constitutes limestone^ of which there 
are many varieties, formed in different ways. Some limestones 
are formed almost wholly of organic remains, such as corals, 
shells, stone-lilies, and other fossils, when the rock is truly 
organia When these have grown on the spot, as we find 
them now, the rock may truly be said to be an old coral-ree£ 
In many cases, however, the rock is secondarily mechanically 
formed ; since it is composed of fragments of shell, coral, etc., 
mechanically transported to their present site, and then ce- 
mented togetl^r by the percolation of water holding carbonic 
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acid in soltitioii. Examples of both these kinds of limestone 
are to be found in process of formation at the present day 
among the coral-islands of the Pacific. 

Other limestones are fresh-water in their origin, and are 
formed in lakes into which run streams containing carbonate 
of lime in solution. Water containing carbonic acid in it — 
as rain and all streams do^is- capable of taking up a certain 
amount of carbonate of lime and retaining it in solution. 
When, however, the water evaporates, and the carbonic-acid 
gas escapes, the lime, which was previously held in solution, 
is redeposited in a solid form. In this way are formed those 
pendent masses of lime which hang from the roofs of limestone 
caverns, and are known as " stalactites." Every drop of rain- 
water, namely, which percolates through the roof^ takes up a 
portion of lime, which it is forced to part with again, as it 
hangs suspended from the roof, and has time to evaporate. 
If it succeeds in falling, it evaporates on the floor of the cave, 
and forms there other masses of lime, which are known as 
"stalagmites." In this way, also, are produced the well- 
known phenomena of " petrifying " springs, some of which 
give rise to the formation of extensive calcareous deposits. 
As these burst forth from the interior of the earth, they hold 
much carbonate of lime in solution ; but they deposit this in a 
solid form, as they evaporate and give forth their carbonic 
acid. If the resulting rock is soft and spongy, it is known as 
*' calcareous tufa ; " if hard and compact, it is called " Traver- 
tine." This last owes its name to its occurrence upon the banks 
of the river Tiber, where it forms precipices several hundreds 
of feet in height, and is largely used as a building-stone. 

The sea, of course, like fresh waters, contains carbonate of 
lime, but there is no reason to suppose that limestones are 
ever formed by the direct precipitation of carbonate of lime 
from sea-water, as does occur in some fresh waters. In the 
case of marine limestones, it is probable that the lime is inva- 
riably in the first place abstracted from sea-water by the 
agency of marine animals. 

The term ** marble " is applied to any limestone hard 
enough to take a polish. Many marbles owe their beauty to 
impregnation with mineral substances, or to the presence of 
fossils ; and these do not differ essentially from ordinary lime- 
stones. Other marbles, such as " statuary marble," are crys- 
talline, like loaf-sugar, and hence they are sometimes called 
** Saccharoid " limestones (Lat. saccharwm^ sugar). These 
are, properly, metamorphio rocks, and are devoid of fossils. 
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When the lunestone is composed of small, npunded grains, 
like the roe of a fish, it is said to be " oolitic," or to be an 
" oolite." This structm*e is generally due to the deposition 
of concentric layers of carbonate of lime round separate grains 
of sand, which act as independent nuclei for this action. When 
the grains are of large size, like peas, the limestone is said to 
be " pisolitic " (Lat. ptsum, a pea). * 

When limestones contain much siliceous or flinty matter, 
they are said to be " cherty " or " siliceous " limestones ; but 
very often the "chert" is only disseminated in scattered 
masses in the limestone, and the whole rock is not siliceous. 

If much aluminous matter is present, the rock becomes an 
" argillaceous " limestone ; and if almnina and silica are pres- 
ent in such proportions that the rock forms a mortar, which 
will consolidate or " set " under water, then the limestone is 
said to be " hydraulic." 

The most important variety of limestone is dolomite or 
magnesian limestone^ which owes its characters to the pres- 
ence of a certain amount of carbonate of magnesia intermixed 
with the ordinary carbonate of lime. The presence of mag- 
nesia is indicated by a peculiar sandy feel, and gritty texture, 
accompanied, in the more genuine dolomites, by a character- 
istic, pearly lustre. Further, magnesian limestone does not 
effervesce with adds as readily and violently as ordinary lime- 
stone ; while its color is generally, though by no means inva- 
riably, some shade of yellow or brown. Magnesian Kmestone 
varies much in character, being sometimes soft and earthy, 
sometimes hard &d compact, sometimes splitting into thin 
layers, and sometimes looking as if composed of a number of 
rounded *' concretions," which may be as small as grapes, or 
as large as cannon-balls. In its origin, also, it varies. Some- 
times the rock contained magnesia at the time of its deposition, 
and was, therefore, a magnesian limestone from the beginning. 
In other cases there is direct proof that the rock, when first 
deposited, was an ordinary limestone not containing magnesia, 
and that this substance was introduced into the rock at some 
later period. How the original limestone became " dolomi- 
tized," as it is often called, is not altogether certain. 

In the Jlddy limestone may usually be recognized by its 
peculiar mode of weathering, owing to the solvent action of 
water upon it, its surface being generally more or less worn 
into irregular hollows and cavities. It may also be known by 
the appearance and texture of its fractured surface, and by its 
being generally divided into pretty regular and even blocks 
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by re^ar lines of division or " joints." In any doubtful case, 
however, the addition of any strong acid, as nitric or miuriatic 
acid, will decide the point. If carbonate of lime be present, 
there will be effervescence from the Hberation of free carbonic- 
acid gas ; and the more calcareous the rock may be, the more 
rapid and violent will be the effervescence. Chalk, as being 
nearly pure carbonate of Ume, effervesces most violently, and 
may be nearly altogether dissolved ; but magnesian limestone 
effervesces only slowly and feebly. 

2. Gypsum. — Gypsum is a hydrated sulphate of lime ; that 
is to say, it is composed of sulphuric acid in combination with 
lime and two atoms of water. It occurs as a rock in various 
forms, but it is not found very commonly in large masses. 
Generally it appears as a soft, yellowish-white or white rock, 
somewhat of the texture of loaf-sugar, but often more coarsely 
crystallized, or fibrous. It generally occurs in pretty regular 
beds, sometimes of considerable thickness; but it is often 
found in irregular masses or cakes, or in the form of veins and 
strings disseminated through other rocks. Not uncommdnly, 
marls and clays are impregnated with gypsum, and are then 
said to be " gypseous." Alahaster is a granular and compact 
variety of gjrpsum, which is used in sculpture, but is not of 
common occiurence. Gypsum may be distinguished in the 
field from all forms of carbonate of lime by remaining unaf- 
fected by the mineral acids. 

Rook-salt. — This, like gypsum, is by no means generally 
distributed. It mostly occurs in the form of irregular cakes, 
which may be fifty or sixty feet thick in the middle, but which 
rapidly diminish in thickness, or " thin out," in every direc- 
tion, as the circumference of the mass is approached. The 
salt may be quite pure, or may be more or less contaminated 
by various earthy impurities. In a great many cases, beds of 
rock-salt are found to be associated with red, green, or varie- 
gated marls, or with masses of gypsum ; but the origin of 
rock^alt will be alluded to in speaking of the New Red 
Sandstone. 

Coal. — ^This is the last of the organically-formed rocks 
which requires mention, but its origin and leading characters 
will be treated of at length in speaking of the Carboniferous 
Rocks. Whether in the form of ordinary bituminous coal, an- 
thracite, or lignite, coal is formed out of vegetable matter. In 
all cases, therefore, coal approximates more or less closely in 
chemical composition to wood. It consists, namely, of from 
seventy to eighty per cent, of pure carbon, with varying quan- 
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titles of oxygen and hydrogen, and a small quantity of earthy 
or mineral matter, this last constituting the ash of coal when 
burnt. All coals occur in the form of beds in other stratified 
rocks, and there are innumerable gradations from pure coal, in- 
to earthy coal, and carbonaceous shale, till ultimately ordinary 
shale is reached. It follows from this that coal is not a min- 
eral^ with a definite form and a definite chemical composi- 
tion, but it is a rock^ and as such is liable to an extensive 
series of variations in composition without losing its title to 
be called coal. 

Gradations between the Gboups of Aqueous Rocks. 
— ^The division of the Aqueous Bocks into the three great 
groups of the Arenaceous, the Argillaceous, and the Calcareous 
Rocks, is a very convenient one in practice. It is to be borne 
in mind, however, that in Nature no hard and fast line can be 
drawn between the great groups of Aqueous Rocks ; but that 
they may, and commonly do, pass into one another by a number 
of insensible gradations, llius, purely siliceous sandstones 
are exceptionsd, but more or less argillaceous or calcareous 
matter is usually present, till ultimately we get an argil- 
laceous or calcareous sandstone. Few limestones are without 
some admixture of aluminous matter or clay; and the im- 
pindty may be so marked a feature that we are compelled to 
call the rock an argillaceous limestone. Or, again, a limestone 
may have so much sand mixed with it as to become '* sili- 
ceous." In the same way, shales may be so impregnated with 
quartzose matter, that they become " sandy shales," or " shaly 
sandstones," just as we may choose to call them. Or, there 
may be so much lime present, that the rock will efiPervesce 
with acids, and becomes a '^ calcareous shale." 

Again, no rigid line can be drawn between the ohemically- 
and the mechanically-formed rocks in practice. Most lime- 
stones are primarily of the nature of chemically- or organically- 
formed rocks, but they are often secondarily mechanically- 
formed rocks; or, at any rate, they have undergone such 
changes since their deposition that their exact origin cannot 
be determined. 
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YOLCANIO BOCKS. 



Undbb the head of "Volcanic Rocks" are included not 
only the rocks produced by modem volcanoes, but also those 
which we have reason to suppose have been formed by vol- 
canoes now no longer in existence. The general mode of the 
occurrence of the Volcanic Rocks is threefold. They occur, in 
the first place, in the form of solid masses surmounting or 
penetrating other formations, generally of no very great hori- 
zontal extent, but showing evident marks that they have, at 
some former period, been melted or fused. In the case of 
modem volcanoes these masses constitute the " lavas," but in 
the case of the older rocks, where no cone of eruption is now 
to be found, they constitute beds of different kinds of "trap." 
In either case they are devoid of stratification, and destitute 
of fossils. They mostly form tabular masses, the edges of 
which constitute abrupt escarpments, or cliffs ; and it is from 
this peculiarity that the older examples are known as " traps," 
from the Swedish word ^' trappa," a flight of stairs, trap-hills 
generally exhibiting a stair-like terraced appearance. 

Secondly, the £sed materials, though precisely the same 
as the preceding, instead of forming tabular masses or nearly 
horizontal sheets, have b^en forced into fissures which have a 
more or less nearly vertical direction. They then intersect 
other formations as wall-like masses, and they are known as 
« dikes " (Fig. 16). 

Thirdly, in addition to these two kinds of originally melted 
rock, we have another group of volcanic and trappean rocks, 
which is purely mechanical in its origin. The rocks of this 
group are produced by the showering forth from the volcanic 
vent of clouds of impalpable ashes with larger or smaller frag- 
ments of stone ; the whole derived &om the melted lava filling 
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the crater, by its forcible disint^nition and dbpersal in con- 
sequence of the exploeive escape fiirough it of expansive gases. 
The materials produced in this way are often ejected in 
a quantities, and they mostly fall in the immediate 
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neighborhood of the volcanic orifice, constitutinG^ a series of 
beds of greater or less thickness. If the volcano is submarine 
or near tbe sea, the ashes and scoriie thus emitted usually be- 
come regularly stratified, and they may contain fossils. If 
they fall on laud, they will exhibit a rough and irregular strat- 
ification, but not nearly in so perfect a mamier as if they had 
been arranged and assorted by water. As produced by exist- 
ing or extinct volcanoes, these mechanical accompauiiaents of 
an eruption are spoken of as volcanic ashes, tuffs, and scoriesi 
As produced by the ancient and no longer visible volcanoes 
from which the traps proceeded, they are spoken of as fel- 
spathic ashes, trappean ashes, trap-tuffs, and trappeau brec- 
cias. In both cases their nature is essentially the same. 

As the mechamcally-formed ashes, tuffs, and breccias, are 
produced by the fordbfe breaking up and disintegration of the 
melted lavas and traps, it follows that the two sets of rocks 
are identical in chemical composition ; since they are, in fact, 
nothing more than different physical states of the same rock. 
In m^ing, therefore, the brief remarks which follow, on the 
mineral composition of the volcanic and trappean rocks, no 
distinction need be drawn between these groups. 

All volcanic and trappean rooks may be looked upon as 
essentially composed of two great families of minerals, ^^^s^tor 
and hornblemle, each of these names being used in a general 
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sense to cover a great variety of different species of minerals. 
All the volcanic and trappean rocks are produced by the inter- 
mixture of different members of the felspathic and homblendic 
groups of minerals in different proportions. An enormous 
variety of rocks is thus produced, most of them known by 
special names, and only to be accurately determined by an 
elaborate chemical analysis. For our present purpose, however, 
it will be quite sufficient to understand the general composi- 
tion of the felspathic and homblendic groups of minerals, and 
the characters of the more important rocks which are formed 
by their intermixture. 

All the felspars maybe regarded as essentially silicates of 
alumina, combined with the silicate of some alkali, such as 
potash, soda, or lime; so that they may be looked upon 
as a kind oialass. The leading varieties of felspar are distin- 
guished by the predominant alkali which they contain, as 
potash-felspar, soda-felspar, etc. 

The chief varieties of felspar are : 

1. OrthodasCf common felsparf or potaahrfeUpar ; a silicate of alumina 
and potash. 

2. AlbUe or aoda-fdqMT ; a silicate of alumina and soda. 

8. Oliffoclase; a silicate of alumina and soda, hut of different propor- 
tions to albite. 

4. Labradorite^ Labradjor-fdspaT^ or lime-fd^r ; a compound of silicate 
of alumina, silicate of lime, and silicate of soda ; distinguished by its cleavage 
and iridescence. 

5. Anorthiie ; verj similar to Labradorite, but having part of the lime 
replaced by potash, soda, or magnesia. 

The JTomblendic groups of minerals are essentially sili- 
cates of magnesia mixed with silicates of lime, iron, or man- 
ganese. The two most important minerals are hornblende 
and angite, which are probably only different states of the 
same mineral. They differ fronl one another in crystalline 
form, and in their " cleavage ;'*^that is, the crystals differ, in 
the direction in which they can be cleaved or broken by a blow 
from a hammer or chisel. As ordinarily seen in igneous rocks, 
both hornblende and augite appear as grains, crystals, or 
masses of different shades of olive-green, often so dark as to be 
nearly black. Unless occurring in moderately large cr}'stals, 
it is a matter of great difficulty to distinguish hornblende from 
augite, except by a careful chemical analysis. 

In spite of the above-mentioned differences, there is reason to believe 
that hornblende and augite are merely different forms of the same mineral, 
the former being produced by very slow, and the latter by rapid cooling. 
The grounds of this belief are as follows : 
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a. Hornblende and augite do not differ much in chemical composition. 
6. The two minerals are rarely associated together in the same rock. 

c. Crystals are found which have the external form of augite with the 
deavage of hornblende. 

d. When found together, the hornblende occurs in the mass of the rock ; 
while the augite is only found in the form of crystals lining cavities, where 
the rate of cooling may have been very rapid. 

tf. When hornblende is artificially melted in a furnace, it invariably takes 
upon cooling the crystalline form of augite. 

All volcanic and trappean rocks may, then, be regarded 
as variable mixtures of the felspathic and the homblendic 
minerals. Of the many varieties produced in this way, it is 
essential to know the names of some of the more important; 
and it will greatly conduce to clearness of ideas on this sub- 
ject if we hold in remembrance the distinction formerly laid 
down as to the two great groups of igneous products. Whether 
we are dealing, namely, with the products of modem volca- 
noes, or with the more ancient traps, we have to consider two 
sets of rocks : 1, The melted rocks which are ejected from vol- 
canic orifices as currents, and which subsequently solidify into 
horizontal sheets, or tabular masses, or vertical dikes ; and 
2. The mechanical accompaniments of every eruption, in the 
form of ashes, scoriae, and breccias. 

Holding this distinction in remembrance, the volcanic and 
trappean rocks fall naturally into two sections each, according 
as they exhibit a predominance of felspathic or homblendic 
minerals. Applying the term " lava " as a general designation 
to the molten matter which flows in currents from a modem 
volcano, the felspathic lavas are those which exhibit a predom- 
inance of felspathic minerals, sometimes to the total exclu- 
sion of homblendic matter. They are often called tra^chytea 
(Gr. trachua^ rough), from their rough and gritty feel to the 
touch. The color of trachyte varies, but it is mostly some 
shade of blue ; and it is ustaiUy porous or cellular. When 
distinct crystals of felspar or any other mineral are present, 
disseminated in a general felspathic paste, it is said to be 
" porphyritic ; " and, when the rock is vitreous or glassy in 
texture, from rapid cooling, it forms what is called " obsidian," 
or " volcanic glass." The second group of lavas is that of the 
augitic lavas or doleriteSy consisting of some felspar (generally 
lime-felspar), intermixed with augite, and with small quanti- 
ties of less important ingredients. The most important mem- 
ber of this group is " basalt," a compact, apparently homoge- 
neous, black, or nearly black rock, with a dull fracture, and 
sometunes with scattered crystals in it. 
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The mechanical accompaniments of modem lavas are : 

1. Volcanic tuff' or ashy consisting of ashes or powder 
mixed with small fragments of lava projected from a volcanic 
orifice during an eruption. It varies from the finest and most 
impalpable powder up to a coarse breccia containing angular 
or partially-rounded fragments of lava of all possible sizes. 

2. ScoricBy produced by the action of gases upon basaltic 
or doleritic lavas, and having very much the appearance of 
cinders of a reddish-brown or black color. 

3. I\tmicey a light, ^>ongy substance, produced by the 
action of gases upon felspathic or trachjtic lavas, and perhaps 
upon other lavas as well. 

The 4rqppean rocks, like tbe^t^receding, admit of division 
into two primary fleetiom, the felspathic traps or felstones, 
and the homblendic traps, greenstones, or diorites. The fel- 
stones are characterized by the predominance of felspar, and 
are the most highly siliceous, and consequently the most in- 
tractable and infusible of all the traps. No general description 
can be given of the numerous varieties of felstone. The nom- 
blendic traps, or diorites, are those which consist of a mixture 
of hornblende and felspar. They vary much in appearance 
and texture, being sometimes fine-grained and granular, some- 
times coarsely crystalline. The most important varieties are 
greenstone, melaphyre, and basalt, this last being just as often 
a trap as a volcanic rock. 

The mechanical accompaniments of the trappean rocks are : 

1. Felspathic aaheSj corresponding to the ashes of modem 
volcanoes, and like them varying in texture from the finest 
grain up to the coarsest breccia. As most of the trappean 
eruptions were probably submarine, many felspathic ashes are 
regularly bedded and laminated. 

2. Qhreenatone ashes |tnd breccias^ differing from the pre- 
ceding, in accompanying flows of the homblendic traps, and 
in containing, therefore, more hornblende. This gives them 
a darker tinge, but they are extremely variable both in color 
and texture. 

Though it is convenient to divide the volcanic and trap- 
pean rocks into the preceding great sections, it must not be 
forgotten that in nature there are many gradations between 
the felspathic and homblendic lavas and traps. It is a very 
useful distinction whereby to give a general classification of 
any trap or lava we may happen to have to deal with ; but it 
is often difficult or impossible to make out in the field whether 
a given lava c»r trap belongs to the felspathic or to the hom- 
blendic group. 
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There still remain two terms which it is essential to com- 
prehend, as they are applied in a general sense to any igneous 
rock which possesses the necessary characters, whether it be 
volcanic or trappean : 

1. Whenever any lava or trap consists of a compact, earthy 
base, in which are scattered distinct crystals of any mineral 
(such, for instance, as felspar or hornblende), the rock is said 
to be ^^ porphyriticJ'^ In common language, the rock, in these 
cases, is o^n spoken of as a " porphyry ;" but this had better 
be avoided. The name porphyry has been employed to desig- 
nate more than one special rock ; and it prevents confusion, 
therefore, if, instead of saying that a rock is a porphyry, we 
speak of it as a porphyritic felstone, or greenstone, or what- 
ever it may be. 

2. Any lava or trap may become an " amygdaloid," or be 
amygdcUoiddl. This term comprises aU those igneous rocks 
in which we now find round or almond-shaped nodules of any 
mineral, such as calcspar or quartz, disseminated through a 
matrix of ordinary lava or trap. The origin of this structure 
is readily comprehended. As the molten rock is being forced 
up the interior of a volcano, it becomes impregnated with va- 
rious elastic gases. The expansion of these causes the forma- 
tion of numerous bubbles or cells in the melted mass, just as 
can be seen any day in the slag of a furnace. As the lava 
flows along, the cells or cavities thus produced become drawn 
out or lengthened in the direction of the current, so as to often 
assume the shape of an almond ; hence the name *' amygda- 
loid" (Lat amygdala^ an almond). In most modem lavas, 
and in some traps, these cavities or cells remain empty, and 
are seen to be lined by a vitreous glaze or varnish ; and the 
whole rock becomes cellular. In some lavas, however, and in 
many traps, the rock has, at some later period subsequent to its 
coolmg, been subjected to the percolation of water holding in 
solution certain mineral substances, of which carbonate of lime 
and silica or flint are the commonest. These dissolved mate- 
rials are gradually precipitated from the water and deposited 
in the cells of the rock ; till finally, in place of the original 
empty cavity, you get a nodule of some mineral, such as calc- 
spar, agate, or chalcedony. Sometimes, however, the cell has 
been partially filled with one mineral, and partially with 
another, and very generally some of the cells of an amygda* 
loid will contain one mineral, and other cells will be filled 
with a diflerent mineraL 
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PLUTONIC BOCKS. 



Wb hare next to consider the composition of the crystal- 
line plutonic rocks, which, as already said, are believed to 
have been formed by igneous or hydro-igneous action at great 
depths below the surface of the earth, and under enormous 
pressure. The most important plutonic rock is granite, but 
there are some others of which it is necessary to know the 
characters and composition. 

L Granite is a crystalline rock, in which the crystallization 
is confused ; that is to say, liiere is rarely any regular ar- 
rangement of the crystals, but they are confusedly scattered 
in every direction through an uncrystallized matrix. When, 
as sometimes happens, one of ^he materials of the granite has 
cryBtallized in large crystafs, more conspicuous than any of 
the rest, the granite is said to be ^* porphyritic." Granite is 
ordinarily composed of three minerals — quartz, felspar, and 
mica — ^the proportions of which vary in different granites, and 
often in different parts of the same granitic mass. 

The qiuiHz is usually one of the most abundant of the ele- 
ments of granite, but it does not generally occur in distinct 
crystals, and it may be present in only small quantity. Being 
merely silica or flmt, the quartz may be picked out by its ap- 
pearance, and by its not being capable of being scratched with 
the point of a knife. As a general rule, the quartz forms a 
glassy mass in which the other elements of the granite have 
confusedly crystallized. 

The fd^fHir is generally present in more than one of its 
forms, and it is the most conspicuous crystalline element of 
the granite. Ordinarily, only part of the felspar has crystal- 
lized, and the remainder is either amorphous, or has crystal- 
lized in very small crystals. The commonest felspar of gran- 
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ite is potash-felspar or ortboclase, and one of its commonest 
colors i3 pink or flesh-colored. 

The mica is usually present in the form of small, glistening 
scales, either white or black in color, or sometimes brown, 
green, or yellow. It more rarely occurs in the form of large 
tabular plates. Mica is essentially a silicate of alumina com- 
bined with the silicate of an alkali ; and, when this alkali is 
potash, we get the commonest form of mica. 

The most remarkable point about the crystallization of 
granite is that the more infusible and intractable portions of 
the mass have crystallized or consolidated last, and the most 
fusible have consolidated^r^. In melting granite, the quartz 
would melt last, as being th^ most infusible, and requiring 
the highest temperature before it would melt. This being 
the case, it is quite clear that in the cooling of granite the 
quartz ought to have consolidated ^r^^, and the more fusible 
felspar and mica should have remained fluid for a longer 
period. The reverse of this, howevei^ is what has really oo- 
cinred. The felspar and mica have crystallized first, and they 
are found now in hard, transparent, glassy quartz, which must 
have remained fluid to the last, as shown oy its often retaining 
accurate casts of the imbedded crystals. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the quartz and felspar have crystallized at the same time, 
and have mutually impressed their forms upon each other. It 
is very diflicult to explain this undoubted general fact in the 
crystallization of granite. The most probable explanation is 
based upon certain experiments which seem to show that 
melted silica in cooling has the property of remaining for 
some time in a soft, gekUinoua condition, whereas this is never 
the case with felspar. 

There are, however, many grounds for believing that the 
conditions under which granite was formed, were conditions 
in which water played quite as important a part as heat. It 
has, in fact, been asserted, apparently upon insufficient grounds, 
that granite has never been fused ; because the specific gravity 
of its quartz agrees with that of silica precipitated firom a 
watei^ solution and not with that of silica which has cooled 
after igneous fusion. The quartz of granite, also, often con- 
tains microscopical cavities with fluid in their interior, showing 
that water was certainly present at the time of its formation. 
Almost all modern lavas, however, show these same cavities ; 
so that this cannot be advanced as an argument against the 
belief that granite has been at one time fused. This appears 
also to be established by the crystallization of granite, by the 
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baking and metamorphizing effect which it exercises upon the 
other rocks with which it comes in contact, and by its sending 
out veins into the surrounding formations. At the same time, 
there is strong reason to believe that very many granites are 
the result of the alteration and semi-fusion of other rocks in 
sitUy and that in many cases these rocks were primitively strat- 
ified rocks. Thus, granite sometimes passes insensibly into 
gneiss, which was certainly at one time an ordinary stratified 
rock. Some granites, therefore, may properly be considered 
as metamorphic rocks ; but it is not cqjrtain that this explana- 
tion will apply to all granites. 

IL Syenite is in all its geological features identical with 
granite ; but, instead of consisting of quartz, felspar, and mica, 
it is composed of quartz, felspar, and hornblende. When 
extensively developed, syenite frequentlv loses its quartz, and 
then passes into syenitic greenstone or felstone-porphyry. 

lUL JProtogine or talcose granite is similar to granite, ex* 
cept that it consists of quartz and felspar, with talc in place 
of mica. The composition of talc is a silicate of magnesia. 

rV. JEJurite is simply granite in which all the component 
minerals — quartz, felspar, and mica — are mingled together so 
as to form a finely-granular mass, not exhibiting the coarse 
and distinct crystaUization of ordinary granite. 

Passage of Gbanitio Rocks into Trap. — It has already 
been mentioned that ordinary granite may pass into gneiss. 
Similarly protogine may pass into taloose schist. These facts 
support the view that some granites are of metamorphic ori* 
gin,«nd are to be regarded as the extreme term of the meta- 
morphic series. On the other hand, granite.and all its varie- 
ties sometimes pass by insensible gradations into ordinary 
trap-rock. This would strongly support the view that some 
granites are truly of igneous origin. 



CHAPTER X. 

' HlfriLMOBPHIC BOCKS. 

The true metamorphio rocks are almost always devoid of 
organic remains, and contain no distinct fragments of other 
rocks, whether angular or rounded. As before remarked, they 
are believed to have been produced by an alteration or meta- 
morphism of ordinary stratified rocks, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of heat in conjunction with moisture, under great pressure. 
The most important metamorphic rocks are gneiss, hornblende- 
schist, mica-schist, roofing^late or clay-slate, quartzite, and 
primary or metamorphic limestone. 

L Gneiss in its mineral composition agrees with granite, 
being composed of quartz, felspar, and mica ; but these mate-* 
rials, instead of being con^sedly crystallized together, are ar- 
ranged in thin layers, along which the rock has a tendency to 
split. As a rule, each of these layers consists of one of these 
minerals ; and thus a layer of qi:^rtz succeeds a layer of fel- 
spar, and this is followed by a layer of mica, and so on in in- 
definite alternation. These layers of different mineral compo- 
sition are called ^* folia," and the rock is said to be foliated. 
The origin of foliation will be subsequently considered ; in the 
mean while it is sufficient to remark that the ^^ folia" of the 
rock, though of different color, texture, and mineral composi- 
tion, are not the original laminse of deposition. It may hap- 
pen, as a matter of accident, that the lines of foliation agree 
with the lines of stratification or lamination ; but it is much 
more general for the lines of foliation altogether to disregard 
the original planes of stratification. 

If hornblende replace the mica of gneiss, or be present in ad- 
dition to the quartz felspar and mica, the rock becomes a "sye- 
nitic gneiss." If talc take the place of mica, the rock is said to 
be a " talcose gneiss," or sometimes a " stratified protogine." 

n. Homhlende^chist differs little from " syenitic gneiss." 
It is a foliated rock, nearly black in color, composed principally 
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of hornblende, with a variable quantity of felspar, and scMne- 
times with grains of quartz. 

III. Micorschiat is another foliated rock, of very common 
occurrence. It consists of alternating layers or folia of mica 
and quartz ; the mica being sometimes so abundant as to con- 
stitute almost the entire rock. 

IV. Clay-slate or Roofing-slate is nothing more than ordi- 
nary laminated clay or shale, which has been so far metamor- 
phosed that the rock will no longer split along the original 
lines of stratification, or does so with great difficulty ; whereas 
it will split readily and indefinitely along a second different 
set of planes, usually altogether discordant with the original 
laminae of deposition. This structure is called ** cleavage,'' 
the rook is a cleaved rock, and the lines along which it splits 
are known as *^ cleavage-planes." The nature and origin of 
cleavage will be considered later on ; in the mean while it must 
be remembered that all slate is not a metamorphic rock, in any 
other sense than that cleavage is never present in a rock in 
the time of its deposition, but is always induced in it at some 
later period, in consequence of some external agency. In this 
general sense, slate is certainly always a metamorphic rock ; 
but there are many more or less perfect clay-slates in the ordi- 
nary fossiliferous rocks ; and there is no positive test by which 
such slates can be distinguished from the day-slates which oc- 
cur in the series of the metamorphic rocks. 

V. Quartzite or quartz-rock is produced by the metamop- 
phism of ordinary siliceous sandstones, which have been so far 
melted that the component grains of quartz have their original 
sharpness of outline blurrea| and have been fused together at 
their edges. Excellent examples of quartzite may be found 
in sandstones near their point of junction with trap dikes ; or 
in the sandstone-slabs which are sometimes used as bottoms 
for the hearths of iron-furnaces. Under no circumstances must 
quartzite be confounded with quartz; the latter being a min- 
eral which occurs under many forms, while the former is a half- 
melted sandstone. 

VL The last metamorphic rock of any importance is pri- 
mary limestone or metamorphic limestone^ as it would be bet- 
ter termed. This occurs either in the form of thin foliated 
beds, not at all unlike certain varieties of gneiss, or sometimes 
as a massive, white, granular marble. In this latter case, the 
rock has lost all traces of bedding and is highly crystalline. 
When not colored by foreign substances, as it very often is, it 
is called ^' statuary marble," as it is largely used in sculptmre. 



CHAPTER XL 

DIVISIONAL FLANBS OF BOCKS. 

Befobb going on to consider the manner in which the 
four great classes of rocks present themselves in the field, it 
is necessary to study the various lines and planes along which 
any given rock may be split, or exhibits a natural fissure. All 
these lines and planes are spoken of in geological language as 
the " divisional planes " of rocks ; and tbere are four kinds of 
these, the nature and origin of which it is absolutely necessary 
to understand. 

I. Planes of Deposition or Stratification. — ^These are 
the original lines and planes marking the boundaries of the 
different layers or strata of which every stratified or " bedded " 
rock is composed. Strictly speaking, the *' planes of stratifica- 
tion " are the planes which divide an aqueous rock into its 
different beds or strata ; while the ** laminae of deposition" are 
the lines which divide each stratum into its minor laminae or 
layers. Strata^ varying in thickness from a few inches up to 
several feet, are the characteristic of every sedimentary rock. 
The laminoB vary in thickness from one inch down to the thin- 
ness of writing-paper, but they are not universally present. 
In many cases a rock — as, for example, chalk — may exhibit 
more or less clearly the original lines of stratification, but 
shows none of the minor laminae of deposition ; whUe some- 
times even the former may be obscure or obliterated. The 
lines or planes which divide one lamina from another indicate 
pauses in the work of deposition. The lower layer had time 
to harden somewhat before the succeeding layer was depos- 
ited ; hence the rock splits naturally along the lines between 
the layers, since ther^ is here less cohesion than elsewhere. 
The lines of stratification indicate still longer pauses in the 
work of deposition. The lower stratum had so much time 
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allowed it to consolidate in, before the upper layer was depos- 
ited, that there is a total want of cohesion between the two, 
and two succeeding strata are aepamted by an actual break 
of continuity. 

IL Planbs of JodTiBQ. — ^The second class of divisional 
planes comprises a group of fissures which are known as 
"joints," and are found in all rocks alike, whatever the nature 
of these may be. If it were not for the presence of joint- 
planes, ^e unslratj£ed rocks, such as basalt or granite, could 
not be quarried, since they would form undiyided, intractable 
masses of solid rock (Fig. 17). 



Ito.n.— JaiDtalnnmeMofie(Bft«'jDkai). Tbe bcMortbeJolnMwblehoilnddtwitbtbs 
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As a matter of fact, then, all rocks are traversed by a se- 
ries of divisional planes or "joints," which divide the rock 
more or less completely into a series of blocks of different sizes 
and shapes. In stratified rocks, joints are generally inclined at 
angles more or less nearly perpendicular to the planes of strati- 
fication or bedding ; and many of them are estremely irregular 
in direction. Often, however, there may be made out two 
leading systems of joints, of which one series coincides with 
the direction of the inclination or " dip " of the beds, while 
the other series runs nearly at right angles to the former. ' 
When these two sets of joints are well developed, as they 
often are in limestones (Fig. 17), they divide the entire mass 
of the rock into a series of rectangular blocks, the upper and 
lower Bur&oes of which are formed by the planes of stratifica- 
tion, while the sides are formed by the joints. The planes of 
jointing are generally most close, regular, and even, in ihe 
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finer^ained rocks, and more irregular and uneven in the 
coarse-grained rocks. 

The mostcommonand general cause of jointing appears to be 
the contraction of the rock in the process of consolidating. All 
rocks, in passing from an unconsolidated to a consolidated con- 
dition, undergo a certain amount of contraction, and it appears 
impossible that this contraction can take place in any large mass 
of rock without the production of numerous fissures or joints. 
That the power which produced joints acted with great force, 
is shown by joints traversing conglomerates, which often cut 
clean through the hardest pebbles as well as the softer matrix, 
la the solid igneous and plutonia rocks the joints are gen- 
erally very irregular, but they are sometimes so closely set 
and so regular as very closely to simulate bedding. There is 
another case of regular jointing which is often seen in lavas 
and traps, and which requires explanation. This is the co- 
lumnar jointing of traps and lavas, by which the entire mass 
of the rock is divided into a series of columns, which have a 
more or less perfect hexagonal outline, thus forming, six-sided 
prisms (Fig. 18). Thb structure is seen in its greatest perfec- 
tion in the Giant's Causeway on the northeast coast of Ireland, 
and in llie "pillared" iBtand of Staffa, on the west coast of 
Sootluid. 



no. IB^Tlm or Oh Iduid or Orclopi, In tb* Btr ef 'I^BB, ihowbir tohuBur Iin. 

There is one general law which holds good without excep- 
tion in these columnar masses. The direction of the columns 
is invariably perpendicular to the cooling surfaces of the melt- 
ed mass. Thus, if you have a mass of basalt included between 
stratified rocks (Fig, 19, a), the du^ction of the columns will 
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be at right angles to the surfaces of the stratified beds, since it 
was at these surfaces that the basalt commenced to solidify. 
If the basalt has formed a vertical dike or wall-like mass inter- 
secting other rocks (Fig. 19, b), then the direction of the col- 
umns will be horizontal, or at right angles to the sides of the 
dike. Lastly, if the melted mass has fonued a kind of pipe 
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running through other rocks (Fig. 19, c), then the direction 
of the columns will be like the spokes of a wheel, radiating in 
every direction from the centre to the circumference. 

In most oases, the columns are of considerable length, va* 
tying from five or six feet up to as much as one hundred or 
one aundred and fifty feet, with a diameter of from six to 
eighteen inches, and only interrupted by an occasional cross- 
joint. In other cases, the columns have a diameter of several 
feet, and their outline is only rudely hexagonal ; so that the 
columnar structure of the rock can only be perceived on a large 
scale, and when looked at irom a distance. Lastly, there are 
cases in which the columns are divided into a number of short 
hexagonal masses, the ends of which are occasionally devel- 
oped into ball-and-socket articulations or joints. The origin 
of these " articulated " columns has been shown by experiments 
made upon artificially melted basalt If such a melted mass 
be allowed to cool ilowly, it returns to its original stony con- 
dition. In cooling, however, numerous points of aggregation 
or centres of solidification appear in the mass, and the solidi- 
fying particles arrange themselves round these, so as to form 
B number of concentric coate round each centre, somewhat like 
tbe coatA of oa onion. The final result of this is, that the 
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whole mass comes to be composed of a number of spherical 
balls, each of which is composed of a series of concentric 
coats. J£ all the balls are of equal size, each will be touched 
by exactly six others ; and, if all the balls tend to increase 
equally in size at their circumferences, each will ultimately 
be squeezed, by the pressure of the others, into an hexagonal 
prism. This, there is every reason to believe, is what has 
actually occurred in the case of articulated columnar basalt. 
Indeed, the tendency to form spheroidal balls, composed of 
inany concentric coats, round a central nucleus, is observable 
in many igneous rocks, without its ever going so far as to 
produce a coliunnar structure. It occiu^ in many granites 
and perhaps in most traps, but it is rarely to be detected ex- 
cept upon surfaces which have been long weathered. ^ 

ILL Planes op Cleavage. — ^The structure, characters, and 
origin of cleavage-planes are of the greatest interest and im- 
portance; and few subjects require greater practical experi- 
ence in the field than to distinguish readily and with certainty 
between cleavage and lamination. Cleavage-planes — like the 
planes of foliation — ^are what are called " superinduced ''planes 
of division. That is to say, they are not original divisional 
planes, connected with the mode of formation of the beds, like 
the planes of stratification and lamination ; nor are they merely 
resultant upon the passage of the beds from an incoherent to 
a solid condition, like the planes of jointing. They are super- 
induced upon the rock at some time subsequent to its deposi- 
tion and solidification / and as a rule they altogether ignore 
and disregard all the original divisional planes. As the 
cleavage-panes are thus superinduced, it follows that they 
occur most commonly in metamorphic rocks, or in the older 
stratified rocks which have been subjected to the greatest 
changes since the time of their original deposition. Cleavage, 
however, may, and does, occur in rocks of all ages. 

By cleavage— OTy as it is sometimes called, " slatyc leavage" 
— ^is understood a tendency of any rock to split into an in- 
definite nimiber of thin layers or plates, which have a certain 
definite direction over wide areas, wholly independent of the 
original lamination or stratification of the rock. Cleavage 
differs fix>m jointing in this : The mass of rock included be- 
tween any two joints has no tendency whatever to split again 
in a direction parallel to the planes of the joints ; whereas in 
a cleaved rock the mass is capable of being indefinitely split 
or subdivided in the direction of the slaty cleavage. As a 
rule, not only do the cleavage-planes altogether ignore the 
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ori^nal lines of lamination (Fig. SO) ; but the result of dear- 
age is positively to seal up the original planes of deposition, 
A cleaved rock will not only split most easily in the direction 
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of the cleavaa^planes, but it is impossible, or very difficult, 
to get it to Bput along the original lines of lamination. The 
original layers of deposition niay, nevertheleBs, be usually 
detected without much difficulty. In the case of fossillferous 
cleaved rocks, they may usually be made _ 

out by the occurrence of lines of fos- 
sils. In the case of ordinary roofing- 
slate, in which this test is useless, the 
original lines of bedding or lamination 
are marked by a number of parallel 
stripes, some of which are lighter, and 
others darker, than the general mass ; 
while they differ from one another in 
grain and texture. This constitutes 
what was termed by Sedgwick the 
" stripe " of the slate {Fig, 21). I 

The finer grained any rock may 
be, the closer and more regular are 
the planes of cleavage; the coarser 
the rook, the fainter, wider apart, 
and moie irregular are the cleavage- 
planes. It follows &om this that 
cleavage is only seen in its highest __ „ „,^ , , ^ ... ... 

perfection m the finer argillaceous tmm tbe outb of Eociuid. 
rocks, such as shale; though it occurs S^ 2d'uIL'^Bm^°te'« 
also in sandstones and limestones, and pi>°a of ci»yi«e. The Soea 
is often well developed in volcanic or i^»" Sl^ 'ttelilV^ 
trappean ashes. TTie moment, how- Hii« V imiii»non^ ?'"',??*: 
ever, that a shale is subjected to ponuiei "fcoiu," by which 
cleavage it ceases to be a shale, and S^tuSFXiSA """ ""^ 

■ly a eltUe. The term 

I loosely applied, but it ought to be restricted 
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to cleaved rocks ; though what is commercially called slate is 
often obtaiaed from stratified rocks which are not cleaved. 
The best roofing^ates, however, such as the Welsh slates, 
are cleaved rocks ; and the flat surfaces of the slate are not 
the original layers of the rock, but are planes of cleavage, and 
generally cut the original laminae of deposition at high angles. 
The remaining phenomena with regard to cleavage which 
require notice, are ihese : 

a. The direction of the cleavage-planes is generally con- 
stant in any given district, retaining the same general direc- 
tion, or ^'strike," over widely-extended areas, and through 
whole mountain-chains. 

b. The cleavage-planes, as already remarked, generally dis- 
regard the original lines of deposition. As a matter of chance, 
the planes of cleavage may happen to coincide with the bed- 
ding ; but, as a rule, they maintain a steady direction wholly 
irrespective of the original stratification or of subsequent con- 
tortions of the rocks (Fig. 20). 

c. The general direction, or "strike," of the cleavage- 
planes usually agrees more or less closely with the strike of 
the stratified rocks of the district; but the inclination, or 
" dip,'* of the cleavage-planes is altogether independent of the 
"dip" of the beds. 

a. Lastly, in all cases where the cleavage-planes are well 
developed, they can be shown to have produced a fresh ar- 
rangement of the minutest particles of the rock through which 
they pass. Thus, if a fine-grained slate be carefully examined, 
it is found that all the longer particles of the rock are lying 
with their longer axes coinciding with the dip of the cleavage. 
This rearrangement is shown more obviously in cases where 
the cleaved rock contains fossils. In all such cases it in- 
variably happens that the fossils are distorted^ being length- 
ened or drawn out in the direction of the cleavage, and con- 
tracted in the opposite direction, or at right angles to the 
cleavage. 

OsiGiN OF Clbavagb. — 'By Prof. Sedgwick, who was the 
first thoroughly to examine the phenomena of the slaty rocks, 
cleavage was referred to the action of crystalline or " polar " 
forces, acting in given directions upon large masses of a near- 
ly homogeneous mineral nature. Recent experiments, however, 
appear to have demonstrated that cleavage is the result of 
great compression of the rock, exercised UzteraUy^ or in a di- 
rection at right angles to the direction of the cleavage-planes 
themselves. The dSfect of this powerful lateral pressure is to 
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compress all the particles of the rock in a direction at right 
angles to the cleavage-planes, and to pull them out or lengthen 
them in the opposite direction, or in the same direction as the 
cleavage. Hie result of this is, that the whole mass cleaves or 
splits in a direction at right angles to the line in which the 
pressure is exerted. A further result of the pressure which 
produced the cleavage is, that the cleaved rock is condensed 
and compressed to an amount averaging about one-half of its 
original volume. 

The correctness of this theory as to the origin of cleav- 
age has been shown by actual experiment Thus, Mr. Sorby 
showed that if a mass of clay were taken and mixed confused- 
ly with a number of scales of oxide of iron, and if the whole 
wiere then reduced to half its original volume by pressure, the 
entire mass would exhibit cleavage in the most perfect man- 
ner, splitting with great ease in a direction at right angles to 
the line in which thepresswre had been applied. Not only so, 
but the particles of oxide of iron were found to have arranged 
themselves so that their longer axes universally coincided 
with the direction of the cleavage. Subsequently, Dr. Tyn- 
daU showed that pressure alone would produce cleavage in 
perfectly homogeneous substances, without the presence of. 
particles having flat surfaces, such as scales of oxide of iron. 
t*ure clay or white wax thus submitted to pressure became 
perfectly cleaved, splitting indefinitely into thin laminae in a 
direction at right angles to the line in which the pressure had 
been applied. There can, therefore, be no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the theory as to the origin of cleavage in consequence 
of lateral pressure. The cattse of this lateral pressvire will be 
spoken of in considering the cause of contortions and faults. 

IV. Foliation. — ^The last class of divisional planes of 
rocks comprises what are known as the planes of " foliation." 
Foliation, like cleavage, is a superinduced structure, brought 
about upon the rock at some period subsequent to its deposi- 
tion or solidification; and it is only known to occur in rocks 
which either belong to the metamorphic class, or can be 
shown to have been locally metamorphosed by some neigh- 
boring mass of melted rock. In many respects foliation agrees 
with cleavage. The planes of foliation are divisional planes 
along which the rock can be split, and which preserve a uni- 
form direction over more or less extensive areas, wholly in- 
dependent of the original lines of stratification or lamination. 
In a cleaved rock, however, there is no perceptible mineral 
distinction between one cleavage surface and another, or only 
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rarely, and then to a limited extent. In a foliated rock, on 
the other hand, the rock is positively separated into a number 
of thin layers ovfolia^ which differ from one another in min' 
eral composition. Gneiss, for instance, is a foliated rock, and 
it consists of a number of thin layers of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, alternating with one another indefinitely. As regards 
nomenclature, while a cleaved rock should always be spoken 
of as a " slate," or a " slaty " rock, a foUated rock should al- 
ways be termed a " schist " (Gr. schizOy I separate). The term 
^' schist," however, is sometimes loosely applied to rocks which 
have no foliated structure. 

The planes of foliation may accidentally coincide with the 
original lines of lamination, or bedding, but, as a rule, they 
resemble cleavage-planes in being wholly independent of the 
original stratification of the rock. The planes of foliation, 
however, in a given region very often agree in direction with 
the cleavage-planes of other rocks in the same district. This 
fact has led to the opinion that foliation is merely a further 
development of the process of cleavage. This view was origi- 
nally put forth by Sedgwick, and has been supported by 
Darwin in his observations on the metamorphic rocks of South 
^America. It is difficult, however, to see how any amount of 
pressure could produce a rearrangement of the mineral par- 
ticles of the rock, such as we see in foliation ; while there is 
every reason to believe that cleavage is produced by pressure 
alone. Accordingly, Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. David Forbes 
both reject the view that there is any necessary connection 
between foliation and cleavage ; though it cannot be said that 
any generally applicable explanation has been advanced in 
its stead. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



CHASACTXBS 07 AQUEOUS 0OCES IN IHB FIXU). 

Having now considered the four great classes of rocks as 
regards their mineral characters, structure, and origin, we have 
now to consider the phenomena which they present when 
studied in the field. It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
aqueous rocks are from this point of view by far the most im- 
portant, and will claim the greatest part of our attention. 

Any formation or group of stratified rocks may consist of 
a single species of rock, or of various different kinds arranged 
in alternating beds. Thus we occasionally find a series of 
beds, of many hundreds or even thousands of feet in thickness, 
composed throughout of similar materials, shale, limestone, 
conglomerate, or sandstone. More commonly, however, th§ 
vertical thickness of any bed or group of beds is not so great, 
and strata of shale, sandstone, and limestone, alternate with 
one another with tolerable rapidity. 

Xrateral JSxtefit of Beds. — ^Sometimes we meet with a par- 
ticular bed of rock which is continuous, and preserves the 
same characters, over very considerable areas. As a rule, 
however, if we are able to follow out any particular bed, we 
find that it begins in time to diminish in thickness, and ulti- 
mately ceases to exist altogether (Fig. 22). This is what is 
called technically the "thinning out*' of a bed. Each indi- 
vidual stratum, therefore, in any group of beds may be regard- 
ed as an unequal mass, thickest in the centre, and gradually 
thinning out in all directions toward the circumference. What 
occurs in the case of a single bed, holds good in the case of 
any particular aggregation or group of beds which we may 
choose to take. Any group of beds is continuous over a cer- 
tain area (and the larger the group of beds is, the larger will 
be the area over which it is likely to be spread), but, however 
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extensive this area may be, the group will be found ultimately 
to thin out. What commonly occurs in any group or set of 
beds is this : If we follow the group for any distance, we find 
that its characters gradually change by the thinning out of 
particular beds and the intercalation of others of a different 
mineral natm-e (Fig. 22). The ultimate result of this process 
is, that we get a group of beds which are the geological equiva- 
lent of the beds with which we started, but which differ alto- 
gether in tl^eir nature. An excellent example of this is afforded 



Fio. 22.— Diagram to Ulnstrate the fhinning oat of beds laterally. The beds at a are the 
equiyalent of the beds at 6, but the two are wholly different in nature. 

by the Carboniferous limestone of England, and the changes 
which it undergoes in passing from the south northward. In 
ths south of England the Carboniferous limestone is a great 
mass of pure limestone, over one thousand feet in thickness, 
and not exhibiting a single bed of sandstone or shale. As we 
go northward, the beds of limestone thin out gradually, and 
beds of sandstone, grit, or shale, begin to be intercalated ; till, 
when we reach the north of England, we find the formation to 
be composed of alternating limestones, sandstones, and shales, 
with a few thin bands of coal, the limestones still bearing a 
considerable proportion to the whole mass. Proceeding still 
farther northward, the limestones go on thinning out, till, in 
Central Scotland, the Carboniferous limestone consists essen- 
tially of a great series of sandstones and shales, with thick and 
workable beds of coal, while the limestones are reduced to a 
few comparatively insignificant bands. Still, the series is the 
geological equivalent of the great calcareous mass which rep- 
resents this formation in Southern England 

Original Hobizontality of Stoata. — ^The under and 
upper surfaces of any given bed are always approximately 
parallel to one another. This arises from the fact that, when 
the bed was in process of deposition at the bottom of the sea, 
the particles of sediment were driven by the motion of the 
water to settle in all the hollows and depressions of the sur- 
face, where they were least liable to be disturbed by any mov- 
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ing force. For the same reason all stratified beds have been 
originally deposited in a horizontal position, or approximately 
so. As will be seen, however, it is rare at the present day to 
find stratified rocks in their original horizontaUty. They are 
mostly found now to be " inclined," that is to say, they have 
been acted upon by subterranean forces, and have been tilted 
up, so as to be inclined to the horizon at angles varying from 
the perpendicular to nearly absolute horizontality. 

Diagonal or Obuqitb Lamination. — ^As a rule, the lami- 
nae of any given stratum are parallel to the imder and upper 
surfaces of the stratum. There are cases, however, in which the 
laminae of deposition hold a different position, oblique to the 
general planes of stratification (Fig. 23), and the direction of 
the laminae in one stratum may be wholly different from their 
direction in the contiguous beds. These cases are spoken of 
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Bedfordshire, England. 



as cases of " diagonal stratification,'' '^ oblique lamination,'' or 
^^ false bedding.'' The phenomenon is a common one among 
sandstones or sands, and is due to the fact that the beds were 
deposited as shifting sand-banks by means of currents which 
were constantly changing in direction, and probably in strength 
as welL False bedding is chiefiy of importance as being liable 
to be mistaken for true stratification in the field. In a small 
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section it may be impossible to say whether the planes are 
those of true or diagonal stratification ; but, when several sec- 
tions are compared over a considerable area, there can be lit- 
tle difficulty in determining which of these is really the case. 
From its mode of production, it follows that false bedding only 
occurs in rocks which have been laid down in shallow water. 

RipPLE-MABK. — ^Another common phenomenon of the de- 
posits of shallow seas is " ripple-mark " (Fig. 25). In its ap- 
pearance and structure this is in every respect identical with 
the rippled appearance and structure of the rippled surface 
which occurs upon every sandy sea*«hore. It is produced 
in all cases by the passage of moving water over incoherent 




FiQ, 24.— Diagram to lIluBtrate the formation of ripple-mark. 

sand. The action of the water tends to pile up the sand in 
little ridges (Fig. 24), which are constantly advancing on one 
another, in consequence of the grains of sand being succes- 
sively pushed up the long and gentle slope a, b — c, d^ till they 
roll over down the short and abrupt slopes, 5, c— c?, 6, where 
thev are temporarily undisturbed and protected. The preser- 
vation of ripple-mark is due to the fact that, when the tide 
retires, there may be sufficient time for the ripple-ridges to 
partially consolidate, and the returning tide may not destroy 
them, especially if they are covered with a fine film of clay. 
On the other hand, the i^tuming tide may bring sufficient 
sediment to cover up and thus preserve the ripple-mark of the 
former tide. Ripple-mark is seen in many sandstones, and is 
often preserved in great perfection. Like diagonal stratifica- 
tion, it implies that the beds which exhibit it were deposited 
in shallow water. 

Often accompanying ripple-mark is a structure known by 
the name of " desiccation cracks." This consists in the pres- 
ence of little ridges which cross the surface of the stone in 
every direction. These are produced in consequence of the 
origmal surface of mud or sand having been exposed to the 
heat of the sun for a sufficient length of time to allow of its 
shrinking and cracking in various directions, just as may be 
seen any day in a mass of mud allowed to dry. With the re- 
turn of the tide all the cracks produced in this way are filled 
up by the sediment which it brings in ; and the result of this 
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is ultimately to produce in the stone a system of solid inter- 
lacing rldgea in place of a system of cracks or open fissures. 



Fw SSr-Sbb oTrlpple-muked Bandstone ttom Uw Trtaa ofCHwsblra, Engtaid. 

Not uncommon also in fine-grained sandstones or shales 
are rain-prints, the memorials of ancient showers. These 
are produced under exactly tie same conditions as ripple- 
markis and destocstion-cracks, and are preserved in the same 
way. They are produced, namely, upon reaches of sand or 
mud, which ate uncovered hy water for s sufficient length of 
time to allow of their partial consolidation before they are 
a^lfain submerged. They appear in the rock in the form of 
pits or rounded depressions, each of which has been produced 
Dy the felling of a single drop of rain. "«4_- 

Peesent Inclinatioit of Strata. — As already remarked, 
all stratified rocks were originally deposited in a horizontal 
position, but most of them in the process of elevation to their 
present situation have been tilted, so that we find them now 
inclined at various angles to the plane of the horizon. In 
Speaking of inclined strata there are several terms which re- 
quire to be explained. 



1 
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When a stratum or bed of rock is not perfectly level, but 
is inclined to one side or other, it is said to dip (Fig. 26). 

The inclination of the bed 

H n downward into the earth is 

called its *' dip," the amount 
of this inclination is called 
the "angle of dip," and the 
direction in which the bed is 
^ «- ^. . «. ^ . .V :i. - inclined as regards the point 

Fio. 26.— Diagram to illustrate the dip of ^ j.\. • ^^ E xi. 

inclined strata. O^ ^n© COmpaSS IS Galled the 

"point of dip," or the direc- 
tion of the dip. Thus, in the annexed diagram (Fig. 26), the 
strata are inclined to the horizon at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and they dip toward the north ; or, in a shorter form, 
the beds dip N. Z, 45**. 

As inclined strata " dip" or descend into the earth in one 
direction, they necessarily approach the surface or "rise" in 
the opposite direction. The place at which an inclined stratum 
actually comes out at the surface of the earth is called its " out- 
crop" or "basset." The line of outcrop of any given bed or 
beds, or the line at which it would appear at the surface, sup- 
posing that surface to be level, is called the strike or " line of 
bearing" of the bed, or simply its direction. The line of strike 
of an inclined bed is invariablv and necessarily at right angles 
to the dip. If, therefore, a oed dips due east or west, its 
strike will be north and south, and vice versa^ if it dips north or 
south, it will strike east and west. When we once know the 
dip of any bed, we know at once its line of strike, and can tell 
exactly where it ought to reappear, supposing that it is not 
interfered with by any interruption. The reverse of this, how- 
ever, does not hold good; and, if we only know the strike of a 
bed, we cannot be absolutely certain as to the dip, either as 
regards its direction or its amount If we know, for instance, 
that certain beds strike east and west, we know that they 
mu8t dip at right angles to this ; but they may dip either to 
the^ north or to the south, and they may be mdined to the 
horizon at any angle. Whenever beds have no inclination, ot 
are perfectly horizontal, it also follows as a matter of course 
that they have no strike, since they have no dip. When, 
again, beds are vertical or perpendicular, they have a strike, 
and they are said to dip at ninety degrees ; but they do not 
dip in any particular direction. Their strike may be in any 
direction, but, so long as they are strictly vertical, they can- 
not dip to any point of the compass. 
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In all caBe8 of inclined beds {Fig. 37), it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that bo long as we walk in the direction of the 
dip, we must be getting constantly on to higher and higher 
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beds. MTien we reverse our course, and walk in the opposite 
direction to the point of dip, we are constantly coming upon 
lower, and therefore older, strata. 

CuBVBD SiKATA. — When strata are simply inclined to the 
horizon at any angle, their dip and strike may be readily 
made out, and th^ may easily be mapped and followed 
across a country. In most cases, however, in Kature, neither 
the dip nor the strike remains constant over any considerable 
area. This is due to the fact that most st^ta in the process 
of reaching their present situation have been more or less bent 
and curved ; so 'Uiat they now form portions of curved sur- 
faces, instead of forming straight lines and planes. 

When these curves are on a sufficiently small scale to be 
viaiblo in a single section (Fig. S8), the beds are simply said 



to be " contorted," or " flexured." In these oases, though the 
contortions may be repeated in small spaces with considerable 
rapidity, there is generally little dilEoulty in making out the 
general dip of the whole set of beds. 

When the curves of the beds cease to be upon a small 
scale, and are more extensively developed, they are no longer 
spoken of as " contortions." The two chief forms of these 
major curves are of great importance, since they are of coo- 
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stant occurrence ; and thej are known as anticlincU and synr 
clinal curves. 

When a group of strata is bent into a curve like a saddle, 
with its convexity turned toward the surface of the earth, we 
get what is called an anticlinal curve (Fig. 29). The centre 




Fio. 29.— Diagram of an anticlinal dure. 

of this curve is formed by an imaginary line, called the " anti- 
clinal axis," and the beds necessarily dip in opposite direc- 
tions on both sides of and away from this line. In any imdis- 
turbed anticlinal curve, therefore, there is necessarily a repeti- 
tion of the strata^forming the saddle, and the same beds are 
found on both sides of the central line. If we commence al- 
together outside the anticline, and walk toward its centre, at 
first we pass from newer to older strata, and we find the beds 
constantly dipping in the opposite direction to that in which 
we are ourselves moving (Fig. 29). When, however, we reach 
the centre of the curve, and cross the anticlinal axis, this state 
of things is reversed. We find now the same strata^ dipping 
in the opposite direction to what they were before, or in the 
same direction as that in which we are moving. Not only is 
this the case, but the order of the strata is reversed, and we 
are now passing constantly from older to newer strata. 

When an anticlinal curve is arranged not in reference to a 
line or axis, but to a point, we have what is called a dome- 
shaped elevation, from the centre of which the beds would dip 
away in every direction. In this case the strata are said to 
have a quorqua^ersal dip. 

A synclinal curve is exactly the opposite of an anticline. 
When the strata are so folded, or curved, as to form a trough, 
the concave side of which looks upward, we have what is 
called a synclinal curve (Fig. 30). The imaginary line which 
forms the centre of the curve is spoken of as the " synclinal 
axis ; " and the beds necessarily dip inward toward this line 
upon both sides. In a synclinal curve, therefore, we have 
a repetition of the strata on both sides of the axis of the 
curve, but in a reverse manner to what occurs in an anticline. 
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In the latter the strata dip away from the axis, so that the 
oldest beds are in the centre of the curve, and the higher and 
newer beds are removed farthest from the centre. In a syn- 




Fio. 80l— Diagram of a syncUnal curyeii 



clinal curve the strata on both sides of the axis are the same, 

but dip toward the central line ; so that the lowest and oldest 

strata are those farthest removed from the axis, and the 

newest beds are those in the centre of the curve. In walking, 

therefore, across any synclinal curve, 

the beds at first dip in the direction 

we are moving, and we find ourselves 

constantly passing from older to 

newer beds. When we have crossed 

the central axis we have the same 

beds over again, but they now dip in 

the opposite direction to that in 

which we are walking, and we find 

ourselves constantly passing from 

newer to older beds. 

When the beds of a synclinal are 
arranged in reference to a single point 
instead of a line, we have a basin- 
shaped depression, in which the beds 
dip upon all sides toward the centre. 
In other words, the beds have a quor 
quarversal- dip toward the central 
point of the basin. 

As regards the causes of contor- 
tions and curves, the most general 
cause must be lateral pressure, crum- 
pling up the rocks. The origin of 7>i««^„, ^ in„^te ♦,,« 
the lateral pressure requisite for this ^- fi^SSTcontSS^^ **"** 
is not altogether clear; but it has 

been ascribed to the forcible injection of melted rock into fis- 
sures in the earth's crust, or to unequal movements of sub- 
sidence. A very simple, and apparently adequate, explanation 
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has, however, been given by Mr. J. M. Wilson, of Rugby, who 
ascribes contortions to the subsidence of large areas of the 
crust of the earth. If, namely, we consider a portion of the 
crust of the earth, a, 5, c, and imagine it to sink slowly to the 
position indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 31, it is perfect- 
ly clear that in so doing its curvature must be reduced, and it 
must, therefore, be laterally compressed. In this way, the 
weight of the sinking mass generates sufficient power to 
crumple up the rocks, so as to accommodate them to their 
more confined position. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
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XryCONFOTCMABn.TTY AND PAULTINa. 



Unconpoemabilitt. — When the beds of any group of 
stratified rocks, or of any two groups, have been continuously 
deposited, so that they succeed each other regularly without 
any break or interruption, they are said to be conforrnahle. 
"Wiien, on* the other hand, there are indications that a break 
has occurred between the deposition of one set of beds and 
the formation of the beds which immediately succeed, then 
the upper beds are said to be unconformable to the lower. 
The most general definition of unconformability which can be 
given is that when " the base of one set of beds rests in differ- 
ent places on different parts of another set of beds, the two 
are unconformable to one another " (Jukes). It follows, from 
this definition, that the essential element of unconformability 
is, that the lower set of beds shall have been more or less de- 
nuded or worn away before the formation of the upper set ; so 
that the upper beds rest upon an uneven and eroded surface 
formed by the lower beds (Fig. 32). 




Fio. 82. — Unconformable Junction of conglomerates of Old Red Sandstone 
with Silurian Slates, near St Abb's Head, Berwickshire. 

It does not necessarily result that there is any discordance 
between two unconformable groups of beds as regards their 
inclination, especially if both sets are pretty nearly horizontal. 
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If the two groups of beds are perfectly horizontal, it can still 
generally be shown that the lower beds have had a fresh sur- 
face formed upon them by denudation before the upper beds 
were laid down upon them. It could, therefore, be shown 
that the lowest bed of the upper set rested in different places 
upon different parts of the lower series (Fig. 33, A). If the 
strata are inclined, and not horizontal, there would usually, 
but not necessarily, be a difference in the direction of the dip 
of each set, though this might be very difficult or impossible 
to detect in a much-disturbed district. However slight this 
difference might be, it would, however, cause a difference in 
the strike of the two sets of beds, and the result of this would 
be that the upper set of beds would "overlap" the lower; 
that is to say, if followed far enough, the upper beds would 
be found to rest upon different members of the lower group 
(Fig. 33, B). 




Fio. 88. — ^A, Section of nnooiiibrmable strata, In which the inclination of the two sets of 
beds is the same ; but the upper beds are seen to rest upon an eroded and denuded 
Burikce of the lower beds. B, Ground-plan of unconformable strata, in which there is 
unconformable overbp in oonsequence of a slight difference in the direction of the dip 
of the two groups. The arrows indicate the direction of the dip. 



As a very general rule, however, when unconformability is 
present, the upper and lower sets of beds are also discordant 
with one another as regards their general inclination or dip 
(Fig. 32). The common thing is to find that the lower group 
of beds has been uptilted, so that its strata now dip at high 
angles ; that these have been planed down by denuding agents 
to an approximately level surface ; and that the upper beds 
have been deposited upon the surface thus formed, in such a 
manner that their dip is much lower and quite different to that 
of the inferior series. 

The sequence of phenomena indicated by this, the com- 
m0hest case of unconformability, is this : Firstly^ the lower 
beds were originally deposited in a horizontal position at the 
bottom of the sea. Secondly^ at some time subsequent to 
their deposition they were raised above the level of the sea, 
in which process they were prohoMy tilted from their former 
horizontal position, and certainly underwent so much erosion 
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and denudation that they were worn down into a level or 
nearly level surface. Thirdly^ they were again submerged 
beneath the sea by a process of subsidence. Fourthly^ fresh 
beds of a different and later age were deposited upon their 
upturned edges, so as to be altogether discordant in position, 
and inclination. Fifthly^ and lastly, the whole series com- 
posed of the two unconfofmable groups was again elevated 
above the sea, so as to occupy the position in which we now 
find it. 

In aU cases, therefore, the mere fact of unconformability 
indicates the lapse of an almost inconceivable interval of time, 
during which the processes just described took place. Even 
in cases where the two unconformable groups do not differ 
much in geological age — ^as where Upper Silurian strata rest 
unconformably upon Lower Silurian beds — ^it is difficult to 
over-estimate the lapse of time indicated by the line of uncon- 
formability. Still more vast must be the interval when we 
find strata of different geological formations in unconformable 
junction, as, for instance, when rocks of Devonian or Carbo- 
niferous age repose upon slnrata belonging to the Silurian sys- 
tem. And the imagination fails to grasp the period repre- 
sented by the unconformable juxtaposition of the Pakeozoio 
and Tertiary formations. In many cases the vastness of the 
time indicated by unconformability may be to a limited extent 
deduced from wnat we find has been going on elsewhere dur- 
ing the same period. When, for instance, we find Carbonifer- 
ous rocks reposing unconformably upon Siliurian rocks, we can 
form some idea of the interval indicated by this, when we 
know that elsewhere during the period represented by the 
mere line of unconformability were deposited the odd fifteen 
thousand feet of strata which make up ^e Old Bed Sandstone, 
a formation which is properly intermediate between the Car- 
boniferous and Silurian systems. Even without this evidence, 
we should know that a vast interval must have elapsed ; for 
we should find that the period indicated by the line of uncon- 
formability had been sufficiently long to allow of a complete 
revolution in the life of the glolje. We should find, namely, 
that the animals which peopled the Silurian seas had disap- 
peared, and that their places were taken in the Carboniferous 
beds by a totally different group of organisms. 

A common accompaniment of unconformability, though 
one by no means necessarily present, is to find a bed of con- 
glomerate at the base of the^upper group, containing pebbles 
deriv^ from the beds of the lower group. Thus, if we found 
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conglomerates of the age of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone 
resting unconformably upon Silurian strata, we should find 
that WG pebbles in the conglomerate would be of Silurian 
age. This indicates that, when the lower beds were elevated 
above the sea, they were worn down into great beds of shin- 
gle, and that these constituted the first strata of the upper 
group, which was ultimately deposited i:^n the upturned 
edges of Ihe older set. 

OvBBULP. — ^As has been already pointed out, unconforma- 
bility is generally Accompanied by what is called *' overlap ; " 
that is to say, by the extension of one set of beds beyond the 
ends of another set, so that the upper beds come successivelv 
to rest upon different strata of the lower group (Fig. 33, B). 
This, however, may occur without any unconformability, or 
without any previous denudation, in cases where the lower 
group of beds has been from the beginning a mere local de- 
posit of very limited extent. Thus, the Carboniferous lime- 
stone (Fig. 34, a) is a very widely-extended deposit, which is 
always conformable to the Upper Old Red Sandstone, when 
the two occur together. The latter, however (Fig. 34, 5), is a 
very local deposit, and has often been laid down in patches 
which may be of considerable thickness in the middle, but 
thin out rapidly in all directions. It xx>mmonly occurs, there- 
fore, that the Carboniferous limestone overlaps one of these 



Fto. SL-'Gfwmd-plan^ showing fhe Carboniferoiis limestone (a) overlapping a patch of 
Upper Old Sea Sandstone Xb\ and oomlnff ultimately to rest directly upon BUiuiaa 
strata (c). The arrows show the dip. a and b are both unconformable to o. 

patches of Upper Old Sandstone, without there being any 
unconformability; since, when the latter has completely 
thinned out, the Carboniferous limestone comes, of necessity, 
to rest upon the beds below the Upper Old Red Sandstone, 
which beds will probably be of Silurian aga 

FAULTa 

We come now to the very important subject of what are 
known to geologists asftnUts or dMocoHona^ the ^' troubles " 
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and ^^ shifts " of the practical miner. It has long been recog- 
nized tllat there is some kind of connection between those 
fissures and cracks in the rocks which constitute faults, and 
the existence of bondings and contortions of the strata. When 
the beds have been much folded and contorted, there are 
usually few fissureis of much magnitude, and when the rocks 
have been much fissured, there are generally few contortions. 
It is as if the yielding and bending of the rocks under pressure 
obviated the necessity of their breaking; and when they 
would not bend, they were forced to break instead. As 
already reoiarked, it has been suggested by Mr. Wilson that 
contortions are the result of the subsidence of a curved area 
of the earth^s crust. The same observer brings flexures into 
close connection with faults, by further suggesting that faults 
are the result of the elevation of a curved area of the earth's 
surface. This view is explained by the following diagram 
(Fig. 36). If the portion of the earth's crust A B be elevated 





a 
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^■B 



FtG. 85.^IMagraxn to fflustrate the prodnctloii of flnilts (after Mr. J. H. WObod). 

SO as to assume the more curved form C D, it will be fissured 
in various places. The masses a and (/, marked out by these 
fissures, wul be pushed up, but the increased space tietween 
them will be occupied by the sliding down of the masses b and 
c. This view seems to explain fully the production of fiaults, 
and has the merit of extreme simplicity. 

A fault or dialocdtion is a fissure or crack in the crust of 
the earth accompanied by the elevation of the mass upon one 
side of the fault, while the other side remains stationary or 
sinks down. The strata, therefore, upon the two sides of the 
fault are shifted in position (Fig. 36), and no longer are con- 
tinuous or correspond with one another. If, then, we were 
following any particular bed, such as a bed of coal (a), we 
should find that its level would be changed where it was in- 
tersected by a fault, and that it would be placed higher upon 
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one side of the fault than upon the other. The amount of 
difiPerence in the position of any particular bed upon the two . 
sides of a fault, measured vertically, constitutes the *' throw " 




TiQ. 80.— Diagram of fliiiltod and displaoed strata.-^/ Faults. 

of the fault ; and this throw may vary in amount from a few 
inches up to many thousands of feet. It need hardly be said 
that, when the throw of the fault is great, it is not merely a 
displacement among the beds of a particular formation, but 
wholly different formations may be brought in contact with 
one another. In Fig. 37, the line a h shows the " throw " or 
amount of displacement effected by the fault, as measured by 
the distance between the separated portions of the bed e. 




Fio. ST.— Diagram of a fKoSL—f, IVmH; a B>, Throw of the fliiilt; « «» Shifted bed; t^ Up- 
throw side of fitolt; <2, Downthrow side of fiuilt. 



The side of the fault upon which the beds are elevated (Fig. 
37, c) is called the " upthrow " or " upcast " side of the fault ; 
and the side of the fault upon which the beds are depressed 
(d) is the " downthrow " or " downcast " side of the fault. 
The direction or dip of a fault varies a good deal. Commonly, 
a fault is vertical. When inclined from the perpendicular, 
there is one constant rule. The fault dips, or " hades," as it 
is properly called, in the direction of the downthrow, or under 
the downcast beds. A reference to Figs. 36 and 37 will 
show the obvious reason of this, namely, that the upthrow 
side of the fault could not be elevated if the ^' hade " of the 
feult were directed toward it. — ) — * 

The exact line of fault, or, in other won^, the original 
crack along which the strata yielded, is rarely or never seen 
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now in the form of an open fissure. Either the two sets of 
beds on the opposite sides of the fault are now in close con- 
tact; or, as commonly happens, the original fissive has been 
completely filled up by the broken-down debris and rubbish 
produced by the grinding against each other of the two sides 
of the fault ; or, lastly, the fault may be filled up' with mineral 
mattersw of various kinds, constituting mineral veins, or 
*' lodes," which may contain various metals, or may be simply 
composed of spars of different kinds. It is also readily in- 
telligible that the rocks in the immediate vicinity of any large 
fault are completely broken up, and disturbed in every pos- 
sible manner. Not only is this the case, but the faces of the 
fault itself and the rocks near it are generally polished and 
grooved, in consequence of the enormous pressure and friction 
to which they have been exposed. This polished and striated 
appearance of the rocks near a fault is known. to geologists by 
the name of " slickensides." 

In practice, the phenomena presented by a fault vary a 
good deal from what might be expected from merely theoreti- 
cal considerations. Theoretically, the upthrow side of any 
fault ought to form a precipitous hill, while the downthrow 
side woidd constitute a plain or a depression (Fig. 38). In 




Fio. 88.— A, Section of a flralt, Blkowine fhe upfhrow ride only partiany denuded and stOl 
elevated above the downthrow side. B, Section of a fitult, showing the upthrow side 
completely pUmed down. The dotted lines show the amount remoVed by denudation. 

all cases, in fact, the upthrow side must be elevated above the 
downthrow side, unless some external agency interfere with 
this state of things. In practice, however, it is not common 
to find the upthrow side of a fault remaining in this way as a 
precipice or mountain ; though such tsases do occur. In by far 
the greatest number of cases the country upon the two sides 
of the feiult has been reduced to one uniform level by the de- 
nudation of the upthrow side during its slow elevation ; so 
that there is not now the smallest indication upon the surface 
of any dislocation of the rocks (Fig. 38, B). In these cases, 
therefore, the cMef guide which enables us to discover the 
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fftult is the finding a line with altogether different strata 
upon its two sides, or with the same strata repeated with the 
same dip (Fig. 40, A). If we can get anywhere near the exact 
line of £stult, we find " slickensides," along with traces of that 
breaking up of the beds which necessarily accompanies every 
large fault. If the beds upon the two sides of the fault belong 
to the same formation, and if there is no disturbanoe of the 
dip, it may be very difficult, or impossible, to make out the 
fault at the surface of the country. In large faults, however, 
the beds on the two sides of the dislocation will belong to 
different parts of the same formation, or to altogether different 
formations. Thus, the coal-measures, for example, may be 
*' brought down'* by a large fault against the lower Carbo- 
niferous rocks, or against beds of the Old Bed Sandstone, or 
even against Silurian rocks. 

Another phenomenon which enables us to detect a fault 
traversing inclined beds is what is known as the *^ lateral 
shift " in the outcrop of any particular bed upon the two sides 
of the fault ; though it is, perhaps, impossible to render this 
clear by any verbal description. In the first place, no altera- 
tion in the line of outcrop can be produced by any fault, ex- 
cept by those which run across the strata, or more or less a^ 
right angles to the strike of the beds. Even in these cases no 
change is produced in the outcrop of the faulted beds, if their 
inclination be vertical In this case the fault, however great, 
simply causes the beds to slide up and down upon one an- 
other, and, when the two sides of the fault are cut down to the 
same level, the beds are seen to cross the fault with an un- 
broken line of outcrop. It is almost impossible, therefore, to 
detect faults in vertical strata, whatever their magnitude may 
be. If the beds, however, are inclined, but are not vertical, 
there is a '^ lateral shift ^ in the outcrop of the beds at the 
point where they are crossed by a fault. If we follow a par- 
ticular bed across a district^ its line of outcrop will be found 
to agree with the strike of the beds, and will be continuous, 
if there be no fisiult. This is shown in Fig. 39, A, where the 
dotted lines indicate what would be the outcrop of the bed a, 
if it were not crossed by faults. It must be remembered that 
this figure is a ground^lan, and not a section. If, however, 
the bed a be crossed by a fault, its line of outcrop is shifted 
laterally, and is found out of its true line of bearing upon the 
opposite side of the fault. The practical rule about this shift 
is, that the beds will be shifted in the direction of their dip 
upon tohat was the upthrow side ofihefavU. That is to say. 
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if a bed dipping south, and striking east and west, be crossed 
hj a north and south £a.ult, its line of outorop will be shift- 
ed to the south upon the upcast side of the fault; as is 
shown in Fig. 39, A, Here the bed a, striking east and west. 
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Fio. 89.~A, Gfrownd-pUm of a bed a ahlfted l>y two fitults (//) which cross it at ri^rht 
angles to its line of strike. Hie dotted lines show what woim have been the line of 
oatcn>p if undisturbed. B, Se^fHon of the same along the line bo. The dotted lines 
show the upthrow side of the fholt, and the former prolongatton of the bed a, before it 
was planed down by denudation. 

and dipping south, is crossed by two north and south faults 
{f/\ the upthrow side of which is on the east. The bed a 
is, therefore, shifted to the south on the eastern side of each 
fault, the amount of shift varying with the magnitude of the 
fault. The cause of this apparent lateral shift is as follows : 
When the fault originally took place, the upthrow side was 
elevated above the downthrow side, and there was no shiffc 
in the outcrop of any of the strata crossed by it. The bed a, 
for instance, as shown in Fig. 39, B, had its outcrop continuous 
on both sides of the fault, and was simply elevated on the up- 
throw side, as is indicated by the dottea lines. If, however, 
the beds composing the upthrow side of the fault be now cut 
down by denudation to a level with the downthrow side, it is 
clear that the outcrop of the beds on the two sides of the fault 
can no longer correspond. Any particular bed in the upthrow 
side must be cut across — ^in consequence of its inclination — at 
a point removed some distance from its original line of out- 
crop, the removal being in the direction of the dip of the • 
strata. The larger the fault, the greater will be the distance 
at which each bed will have to be cut across, in order to 
reduce the whole to a level surface ; and, as the point, or line, 
along which any bed is cut across, will constitute its new line 
of outcrop, it follows that the outcrop of the strata cannot 
correspond upon the two sides of the fitult. 

RBPBnnoN OF &^bata bt Faults. — ^When faults run at 
right angle9 to the dipj or coincide more or less nearly with 
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the strike of the beds, there is a repetition of the strata ; so 
that the s&me beds may follow one another, perhaps several 
times over, in any given district. This is shown in Figs. 36 
and 40, where it is seen that the repeated beds all dip in the 






B 



Fig. 40.— a, Strata repeated with the same dip by parallel flmlts ; B, Strata repeated 1^ a 
Bjmclmal cure; C, Strata repeatedly an antidiiial coire. 



same direction. When this is the case, ^en though the 
amount of the dip be changed, there need be little hesitation 
in ascribing the repetition to faults. If, on the other hand, 
the repeated beds dip away from one another, then the repe- 
tition is probably due to an anticlinal fold (Fig. 40, C) ; 
while, if the repeated beds dip toward one another, a syncli- 
nal curve is probably present (Fig. 40, B). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE BBljLTiyB AGES OF THE AQUEOUS EOCES. 

We have seen that the series of the stratified or aqueous 
rocks is composed of a succession of deposits of different 
^es, and we come now to the question as to how these ages 
may be determined, and a true succession of the stratified for- 
mations established. In solving this question as to the method 
of determining the age of any particular bed or set of beds, 
we find that there are three principal tests which may be em- 
ployed: 1. Superposition; 2. Mineral composition; 3. In- 
cluded organic remains. 

L SuPBEPOsmoN. — The first and most obvious test of the 
age of any aqueous rock is, its relative position. Any bed, or 
set of beds, of sedimentary origin, is obviously and necessarily 
younger than all the beds upon which it rests, and older than 
all those which surmount it. When the beds are horizontal, 
there is little difficulty in making out the position of any one of 
them ; but, if the beds are inclined, and especially if they are 
much folded or fEiulted, it is often impossible to determine the 
relative position of any group of beds. Necessarily, too, the 
order of superposition can only be applied to a limited set of 
beds, and through limited thicknesses. Lastly, at its best, 
superposition can only tell us the relative and not the absolute 
age of any bed or set of beds. It will tell us with certainty 
that this or that bed is older or younger than some other bed, 
but it cannot of itself tell us how much older or younger. 

If, for example, we find, in one district, rocks of the coal- 
formation resting upoif Silurian strata, we know from the or- 
der of succession that the latter are the oldest ; but we do not 
know how much older. The coal-measures might, for all we 
can tell, be the formation which immediately followed the 

Silurian rocks, or they might be separated by an enormous in- 
6 
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tervftl of time. In practice we can onlj determine this by an 
appeal to the order of succession in other regions, ana by 
means of the fossil remains in each set of beds. From the 
first, we should learn that the coal-formation is never conform- 
able to the Silurian rocks, and that between the two there 
really intervenes the great formation of the Old Red Sand- 
stone ; while the second would show us such a complete dif- 
ference in the life of the two periods, that a great period of 
time would have to be allowed for on this ground alone. 

n. MiNSSAL Chabaci;bbs. — ^The second test of the age 
of the aqueous rocks — ^that of mineral composition — is an ex- 
tremely imreliable one, and can only be applied to a very 
limited extent. It is true that great masses of chdk might 
be taken as tolerably good evidence that we were about the 
horizon of the Upper Cretaceous rocks ; extensive beds of 
workable coal would afford a fair presumption that our horizon 
would be that of the Carboniferous rocks; well-developed 
m^nesian limestones would lead us to infer that we had tb 
do with beds of Permian age ; and red sandstones, with gyp- 
seous clays and rock-salt, would be a strong proof that we were 
working in the Triassic formation. It is true, also, that if 
in any unknown region we found the rocks very much cleaved 
and indurated, consisting mostly of slates and grits, we should 
have grounds for believing that we were dealing with Silurian 
or Cambrian rocks ; while if they consisted chiefly of more or 
less incoherent sands, clays, and gravels, we should be equally 
justified in supposing that we were dealing with rocks of the 
Tertianr or Post-tertiary period. 

Still, in aU these oases, and in many other similar ones, we 
might and sometimes should be wrong. The Cretaceous sys- 
tem of rocks sometimes contains no chalk; workable seams of 
coal occur in several formations younger than the true coal- 
formation ; magnesian limestone is not exclusively Permian ; 
and red marls and sandstones occur in the Tertiary series. 
Again, perfectly cleaved and indurated beds occur m some 
very modem formations; while some of the older rocks are 
as little hardened and consolidated as most of the Tertiary 
strata. The test by mineral characters is, therefore, never ab- 
solutely conclusive as to the age of any given bed or group 
of beds. Still, there is no question but that each of the ^reat 
formations is in a general way characterized in any given 
country by the occurrence of particular kinds of rocks ; and 
when this evidence is combined with what we learn from fos- 
sils, and firom the superposition of th.e rocl^, we can arrive at 
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reliable conclusions as to the age of the beds in any particular 
region. In one cq^e, also, this test will afford decisive evi- 
dence of the relative age of two sets of beds ; namely, when 
we find one group of beds containing fragments of another 
group, in which case the former is, of course, the youngest. 

in, Inglitded Organic Remains. — ^The last test, as to 
the age of any bed or group of beds, is the nature of the or- 
ganic remains or " fossils " which occur in it. As in the case 
of mineral composition, however, this test is neither always 
applicable, nor in all cases absolutely conclusive. Many 
aqueous rocks exhibit no traces of life, or are " unfbssiliferous," 
for a thickness of many thousands of feet ; and even among 
fossiliferous rocks many strata occiu*, of a few feet or yards in 
thickness, which are wholly without organic remains. Even 
when fossils do occur, it may not be always possible to decide 
as to the age of the beds. Many fossils range vertically 
through several groups of strata, and in some cases even 
through several formations ; and these, therefore, taken by 
'themselves, would not be conclusive evidence as to the age of 
any particiilar set of beds. 

As the result, however, of a vagt number of observations, 
it is now absolutely certain that the entire stratified series may 
be divided into a number of groups or formations, each or 
which is characterized by the occiurence, not of any particu- 
lar fossil, but of an assemblage of fossils peculiar to that for- 
mation, and not occurring in company in any other formation. 
Such an assemblage of fossils, charac^ristic of any formation, 
represents the life of iihe period during which that formation 
was deposited. It follows torn this, that whenever we can 
obtain a series or collection of fossils from any particular bed 
or set of beds, there is rarely any difficulty in determining 
precisely the geological horizon of the rock in which the fos- 
sils occur. 

With certain limitations, we may go much further than 
this. Not only are the great formations characterized by 
special and peculiar assemblages of animals or plants ; but in 
a general way each subdivision of each formation has its own 
characteristic fossils, by which it may be recognized bjwi com- 
petent observer. For instance, whenever we find the singular 
fossils known as OraptoUtes^ we may be certain that we are 
dealing with Silurian strata (with one or two unimportant ex- 
ceptions). Not only so ; but, if the Graptolites belong to cer- 
tain genera, we maybe sure we are working in JLower Silurian 
beds ; and, if certain species are present, we may even be able 



to fix upon the exsct part or Bubdlmion of tlie Lower Silurian 
rocke with which we are occupied. But all this would have 
to be done under a reservation. Graptolitea might at any 
time be found in strata much younger or older than the Silu- 
rian rocks. In the same way, the species which we now re- 
gard as characterietio of the Iiower Siluriang might at any 
time be found to have survived into the Upper Silurian period. 
So that we should never forget that, in determining the a^ 
of a rock by fossil evidence alone, we are reasoning upon 
generalizations which are the result of expenence, and which 
may at any time be overthrown by fresh discovenes. 

Ab m&njr allusiona will Deceutuilf have to be made to the fosaiU charac- 
teristic of the different fonnatioiiB, it ma/ be aa well to eire here in a very 
brief form a synoptical y'sew of the asimal and regeCable kingdoms, witli 
more especial reference to the geological aspect of the subject. It tnay be 
premised that though most fossil SDimals and plants arc rztmel, and arc not 
found at the present day upon the globe, oeTertheless no fossil is known 
which may not be referred to one or other of the primarr diviBiODB of the 
animal and r^etable kingdoms. It is chiefly of importance, therefore, that 
the student should obtain a clear idea of the characters of these great sections. 

The aoimal kingdom ia divided into sii primary diiiaions or mbJrinffdomt, 
as follows, he^DDing with the lowest : 

I. Pbotozoa (Gr.profiM, first; ma, animals). The animals belonging to 
t£is section are most!} very minute in pomt of size, have the body compoaed 
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of a Btructareleaa, Jellj-lilte aubatance, have no nenrops sjBtcm, only rarely 
posseaa a mouth, and never poaseea an; distinct digestivG cavity or Btomach. 
Moat of the Froioioa lire in the sea or in fresh water, and they are geneniliy 
not provided with any hard Btructur«s, so that they i^annot be preserved in a 
fossil uoiiditian. The moat important, from a geologii'al point of view, are 
\he foramini/era (Fig, 41) and the Sponges. The former arc mostly very 
■mall, and have the body protect«d by a little case of lime or land, which is 
often of groat beauty. They are found in many rocks, but are especially 
abuodant in the ch^ and in some Tertiary strata. The Sponges are well 
koown by liic horny apongea of commerce, but the fossil forms posseas & 
skeleton of lime or fliiiL They are found from the base of the Silurian rocka 
upward, but are especially abundant in parts of the Cretaceous system. 

II. C<ELBNTERiTA (Gr. IcoUot, hollow ; enfenm, the intestine). Tbis sob- 
kingdom includes most of tbe anunala formerly called Jiadiala, and popnl^ly 
known as " zoopbytea," such as sea-firs, sea-aaemones, corals, and sea-jelliee. 
They are characterised by the fact that the alimentary canal opens directly 
into the general cavity of the body. There are rarely any traces of a iier. 
TOas syatfim ; and there is generally a distinct st«.rlike or radiated arrange- 
uent botb of their eiCemal parts and interna! organs. The most important 
members of this order are tbe sea-fira and the corals {Fig. 42). The sea-firs 
•re branched, homy, plant-like organisms, which are composed of nomerous 
minute creatures living associated in colonies. They inhabit tbe sea, and 
are believed to be very nearly related to the large and important extinct 
gnnip of fossils known aa Grep(oti&». The corala are much more important, 
and are represented by numerous fossil forms, occurring in almost all the 
great geological formations. Aa before ezplaloed (p. 14), corals may be 




looked upon aa esaentiaUy aea-anemones, with the power of secreting a hard 
■upport or skeleton composed of lime. These skeletons are the parts pre- 
served in a foaail condliJoD ; and many limestones are to so great an ezlent 



compoBed of eoralB, that ve are led U> suppose tbat the; mast faave been 
ancient coral-reefs. Han; rosail cords, howeTer, differ in some important 
respects from all known living forme. 

" ' ■ ' ■ ring; Gr. eidoi, form). The only mem- 
eret preserved in a fossil condition srf 
tiie sea-nrchinB, atar-fishee, stone- 
lilies, and their aOies, which togeth- 
er form the class EcAirmdermala 
(Gr. etAituM, a hedgehog ; derma, 
skin). The name of the class ia de- 
lived from the gcnertill; prickly na- 
ture of the akin, due to the power 
, which the; all possess, in diflerent 
\ degrees, of secreting carbonate of 
I lime in the integument. When full; 
r grown they all exhibit a more or test 
I distinct star-shaped or radiate ar- 
rangement of tfaeir parts (Fig. 43), 
The aJimentary canal never commu- 
nicatea with the body-cavity, and 
tbere is always awcU-devcIopedner- 
Tous system. Lastly, they all possess 
a peculiar system of lubes to which 
water is generally admitted from the 
exterior, and which is usually con- 
cerned in locomotion. 

lie most important members of 
this group geologically are the stone- 
lilies (CHnouii), the star-fishes and 
bnttle-stars (Aileroids), and the sea- 
urchins {Echinoids). The Crinaids 
(I^g. 43) are distinguished bj being 
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jointed calcareous column o 
which supports a body not unlike 
that of a brittre-Btar. In some cases, 
only tb? young is so fixed, and the 
adult loses its stalk and becomes 
free. The stone-lilies are very abun- 
dant as fossils, and often whole beds 
ftie composed of their broken stems. 
They abounded chiefly in the older 
periods of the earth's history, and 
gradually dwindled down, till, at the 
present day, there are no more than 

_ ,. . , . three or four livine types of the 

^^-Wnd^SSTw^tKS^v'^ o«ler. The star-fishes and brittle- 
stars are well known for their com- 
pletely starlike form. They occur as fossils in many formations, especially 
in the Secondary rocks ; but thej are not of great Importance. The sea- 
urchins are distinguished by their globular, heart-shaped, conical, or cake- 
like form, and by having the body (Fig. 44) encased in an immovable shell, 
composed of numerous calcareous plates firmly jointed together. The whole 
shell is covered with numerous tubercles, which support longer or shorter 
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Tta. 40— k JMag Bo-dtcIiId iddarit). 

TV. Ahhitlou (Lat onnalui, % ring). The cnembers of thie anb-king- 
dom, such as worms, cnutscettDS, epidecs, centipedes, and insects, have a 
body composed of a number of rings arraaged longitudinally one behind tba 
otiier. There ie a distinct alimentary co^ generally circulatory organs, 
and always a nerrous system. The senous system consists, typically, of 
tap nervous cords placed along the lower surface of the body, and having 
two little nervous masses deT^oped in each ring. The sub-kiugdom ia 
divided into two great divisions, accordiug as the body is furnished with 
Jointed limbs or not. In the former section are the Leeches, Earthworms, 
Bea-wonns, etc., none of which are geologically important, though the Tube- 
worms not uncommonly occur as fossils. The second section comprises the 
Crustaceans, Spiders and Scorpions, Centipedes, and Insects, all having jointed 
appendages articulated to the body ; hence the name of Artumlaitd Ajumal*, 
onen applied (« tbis section. 

The CrvtUKtaru comprise the Lobsters, Shrimps, Crabs, Wood-lice, Horse- 
shoe Crabs, Water-fleas, Barnacles, and Acorn-shells, etc., and are all more or 
less truly aquatic. They almost always have breathing-organs in the form 
otgilU; they hare two pairs of feelers; the limbs are usually more than 
d^t in number ; and the body is generally protected by a bard shell or 
" crust " (Fig. 4S). The most important extinct groups of the OrtMAKai 
are the iVUobiies and Earypferidt, both characteristic of the older strata 
of the earth's crust ; but all the forms mentioned above are represented by 
iiMsil eiampleB. 

The Spiders and Scorpions {ArachBida] are terrestrial, and have breath- 
ing-organs, adapted for respiring air directly ; they have no feelers, as such ; 
and they have four pairs of legs. They occur in a fossil condition, but are 
rare,<and comparatively uaimportant. 

The Centipedes {Myriapoda) have breath ing-oi^ans, adapted for respiring 
ur, have one pur of feelers, and have numerous pairs of legs (never less 
than nine pura). They rarely ore found aa foa^ls, and reqtdre no further 
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The trne Insect* (Jfun^) breathe ur directly, hneone pwr of fceler«, and 
three paira of legs, generaUj with one or two pain of Hinge. Though not 
of common occurrence ns foasils, insects are of considerable importance from 
a geologicul point of view. They have been found in oil formations, liom 
the Old Ked Sandstone upward. 

V. HoLLCBu (Lat. raoflu, Boti). The UoUnsks, or true SheD-fleh, have 
Boft bodies, uBueUf protectnl by a calcai«oug shell, of one, two, or more 
pieces. There is a distinct alimentary canal, and eenerallj a heart and cir- 
culatory system. The nervous system coneists of three scattered masses, 
united to one another by nervous corda. There may be no respiralory or- 
gans, or there are distinct breathing-organa, adapted for breathing air di- 
rectly, or more commonly through the medium of water. The most important 
members of the ^oUutca, from a geological point of view, are the Lamp- 
sbella and their allies, the fiivalvee, the Univalves, and the Cephalopods. 



Rfl. 4^— EnrypteridA. — Ftarygrf- 

tvt >fiBtfeu4 rssloted (liter __. — 

H. Wooawftrd). by whlchthoBhcIiiBuijiuaHi. 

The LamiveheDs and their allies form the class SrcMAiojKMJa (Qr. hriKMim, 
an arm ; podef^ feet), so called because the mouth is furnished with two long, 
fringed processes or " anna." . The body is protected by a " bivalve "^hell, 
composed of two pieces or valves {Fig, 46), which genemllj' differ in size 
and in other characters as well They ae oflen placed nltb the true Bi- 
valve Shell.fish, bat their general organiiation ia much lower. The Bracliio- 
podt are of great geolagical importttnoe, occurring In all formations after the 
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earliest, and often in very great abanduice. They are «ii example of a groQp 
itbich has long been on the decline, the living species tailing tar short of one 
hundred, while nearlj two thousand fossil fonDi are known. 

The Biralre Molluska fonn the class LameSibrajichiala (Lat. tamtlla, n 
Qdu plate ; Gr. bragchia, gill), so called from their leaf-like gilla. They 
have a shell composed of two pieces or "valves," which are uauaSy identical 
in giie and shape. Good examples are the Oyster, Mussel, and Scallop. 
Numerous fSsi! fonas of this cls^ are found in all fonnstions after the 
oldest. 

The Univalve Mollusks are known as GaMeropada (Gr. gatter, beDy ; mda, 
feet), from their creeping about upon a flattened disk fonoed of the lower 
surface of the body. Some of them, such as the Slugs, have no visible shell ; 
but most of them have a shell, which is almost always composed of a single 
piece or " valve " (STg. 47). The shell varies a good deal in shape, but is 
mostly coiled into a spiral, as is seen in the common Feriwiiikles and 



Whelks. The ffiuferopcMfa have a great antiquity, and are found, more or 
less abundantly, in all the great geological formations after the Srst. 

The class Cephalopoda. {Qr. Icephait, betAxpodai, feet) comprises the 
Cuttle-flsh and Peariy Nautilus, with a host of fossil forms. They derive 
their name from tbe fact that Che head is surrounded by a series of " arms " 
or long processeB, which are usually provided with suckers, and by which 
the animal walks about, bead-downward, at the bottom of the sea. Tbe 
Cuttle-fishes have no external shell, hut generally possess a calcareous or 
homy internal skeleton. The most important fossils referable to this sec- 
tion of the Cephaliyioda are the singnlar BdaimUa, so characteristic of the 
secondary period of geology. The Pearly Nautilus (Fig. 4S) and its fossil 
alUes have a welMevetoped eiternal Hhell, which is always divided into S 
series of cbambers by shelly partitions. The animal lives in the last cham- 
ber only of tbe shell, and the partitions of the shell are always pierced by an 
aperture for the couducUon of a peculiar tube known as the " siphuncle." 



In the NaaUliu uid ka nearest alliefl the putttionE of the Bhell are sitnplj 
curred, and the " siphancle " Is central, or nearly sa In the Urge and 
bnport4uit extinct graup o^Uie Amnuntilat the portitioiia of the ahell aie 
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wODderfiill; folded and lobed, instead of bdng simply cnrred, and the "ti- 
phuncle" is placed on the back of the ahelL The Nautilua and its allies occur 
in all the |;reat formatiODs, but the true Ammonites, with a great number id 
related forma, are characteriBtii: of the Secondary rocks. 

VI. VRETiBttiTi (Lat. verUira, one of the bones of the Bpine or back- 
bone). The Vertebrates are characterized bj the almost uniTeraal possesion 
of a spmal calumn or backbone (Pig. 49), composed of numerous bones 
placed one behind the other, and enclosing the spinal cord. The skeleton is 
vattraa}, and the muscles are attached to its several parts. The limbs may 
be wanting, or partially underelopad, but they are always jointed to the 
body, when present, and there are never more than two pairs. The VerU- 
braia are divided into the following five great classes : 

1. Pitca (Fishe?), distinguished bj having gills, and by having the limbs 
(when present) in the form of fin: The heart is mostly two-chambered. 
The most important groups of Fishes are the Bony Fishes, such as the 
Salmon, Cod, Herring, etc. ; the Ganoid Fishes, sach as the Sturgeon and 
Bony Pike ; and the Sharks and Rays, The Bony Fishes are distinguished 
by their thin, homy scales, their bony skeleton, and symmetrically-lobed 
tail. The Oanoid Ilsbefl have bony scales covered with enamel, the skeleton 
usually more or less gristly, and the tail sometimes symmetrical, sonielimes 
unsyniDietrical. The Sharks and Rays have scales in the fonn of detached 
bony grains or plates, a gristly skeleton, and an unsymmetrically-lobed taiL 

2, An^ibia (Frogs, Newts, eio.), distingaiabed by having gills when 
young, and lungs when foli; grown, the ^Ua BomeUmM remaining tbrough. 
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fto. *fl.— Skeleton of tliB Barer. BbowMK tbo regioon of tha »crtebMl coliunn,^ CfmlaU 
reffiim^ or neck : if, Dorsal rtffUrn, orTvcionorthoback: 6, LnmburreffiOJi,tan&oa 
ofthaloliu; i.Sao'um ; t, Caa4al region, or regtan of the taU. 

out life. The limbs may be wanting, but are ncTer in the form of fins. Tha 
dkull ia jointed to the backbone by two articulating surfacefl or " eondylea." 
Tbe most important fossil anupbibians are the great Labyrintliodonts of the 
CarboniferouB and Triassic periods. 

3. Reptilia (Reptiles), distin^ished by never possessing gills, by having 
tbe skin ftimished with bornj scales or bony plates, and by having the 
skull jointed to the backbone by one articulating surface or "condyle," 
The blood is cold, and the heart ia almost always three-chambered. The 
following living orders are incladed in this class : 

a. CMonia (Tortoises and Turtles). 

b. Lacerlilia (Lizards). 

e. (Mtidia (Snakes and Serpents). 

d. Cracodilia (Crocodiles and Alligators). 

All these living ordeis are represented by eitinct forms; but besides 
these there are five wholly eitinct orders, some of them of very remarkable 
character, belonging to the Secondary period of Geology. The more remark- 
able of Uieee forms will be noticed in speaking of the rocks in which tbey 

4. Ami (Birdfl), characterized by never possessing gills, by having a 
corering of feathers, and by having the skull jointed to the vertebral column 
by a single joint or " oondyU." Tbe blood is warm, and the heart is four- 
chambered. The fore-limbs are generally so modified as to form " wings." 
The class of Birds is of no high geological antiquity, ibe earliest eiampla 
being from tbe Secondary locka (Oolites). The oUbb ia divided into the tbl- 
loviog ordera : 
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a, Katatom or Smmming Birda, JSt, — ^Duoks, GuIIb, Pelicans. 

6. Orallaiorea or Wadinff Birda, i&E. — Herons, Storks, Woodcocks. 

e, CuTwra or Bunning Birda, JlE.-^strich, Emeu. 

d, Baaorea or Scraiching Birda, Bz, — Fowls, Game-birds, Pigeons. 

e. Scanaorea or Climbing Birda, Ez, — Parrots, Woodpeckers. 
/. Inaeamrea or Perching Birda. Bat. — Finches, Larks, Crows. 
g, Baptorea or Birda of Prey, Bk, — ^Hawks, Eagles, Owls. 

A. Saurura or lAzard4ailea Birda^ comprising only the extinct Archmop- 
ieryz of the Oolitic Rocks. 

6. Mammalia (Manunals) ; distinguished by having some part or other 
of the skin provided with hairs, by having the skull jointed to the backbone 
by two joints or ** condyles," and by never having gUls. The blood is warm, 
and the heart is four-chambered. The young are nourished for a longer or 
shorter time by means of a special fluid< — the milk — secreted by special 
organs, the mammary glands. The class includes all the ordinary quadru- 
peds, and is divided into the following orders : 

a, Morwtremaia, Ex. — ^Duck-mole, and Spiny Ant-eater. 

b, Manupialia, Ex, — ^Kangaroos and Opossums. 
e, Edentata. ^— ^loths. Armadillos, Ant-eaters. 

d, Sirenia, Ex, — ^Dugong, Manatee. 

e, Cetaeea, Ex, — ^W^es and Dolphins. 

/. Uhgulata (Hoofed Quadrupeds). Ez, — ^Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Pigs, 
Tapirs, Giraffe, Deer, Antelopes, Sheep, Goats, Oxen. 

ffyraixndea. Ex, — ffyrax, 

Brobaaeidea, Ez, — ^Elephant. 

Camivora, Ez, — Seals, Walrus, Bears, Raccoons, Dogs, WoUes, 
Hyaenas, Lions, Tigers. 

Bodentia, Ez. — ^Mouse, Rat, Beaver, SquirreL 

Cheiroplera, Ez, — Bats. 
I, Buedivora, Ez, — Moles, Shrew-mice, Hedgehogs, 
m. Quadrumana, Ez, — Lemurs, Baboons, Apes, 
fk Bimana, — Man. 
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VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

The following are the main subdivisions of the Vegetable Kingdom : 

L Grtftooamio Plants (Gr. kruptoa^ concealed ; gamoa, marriage), dis- 
tinguished by having no distinct flowers or fruit. They include : 

a, HuiUogena. ^—Sea-weeds (Algai\ Lichens, Mushrooms. 

h, Anogena, Ez, — Liverworts, Mosses. 

e. Acrogena, Ez, — Club-mosses (Z^«»po(fta«Me), Ferns, Horse-tails (.£</ut- 
aetaeeas). 

IL Phankrooamic Plants (Gr. phaneraa^ conspicuous \gmnoa, marriage) ; 
distinguished by having distinct flowers and seeds. They are divided 
into: 

a. Endogena, .£Sb.— Grasses, Pahns, Lilies. These have endogenoua stems, 
showing no rings of growth, and the young plant possesses but a single 
seed-lobe or " cotyledon.'* Hence they are often called Monocotyledona, 

b. Exogena, Ez. — Pines and Cycads, with most ordinary shrubs, trees, 
and flowering plants. The Pines and Cycads, with the fossil SigiUaria^ have 
the seed naked, and are hence called Ogmnoaperma (Gr. gumnoa^ naked; 
tpermay seed). Ordinary trees and shrubs, on the other hand, have the seed 
covered, and are therefore called Angioaperma, Both the Gymnosperms and 
Apgiosperms have an exogenow mode of growth, with a true bark and annual 
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rings of growth. The seed also possesses two seed-lcibes or " cotyledons ; " 
and they are therefore often spoken of as Ditotykdom, 

Chbonoloqical Succbssion of thb Aqueous Rocks. — 
As the result of observations made upoa the superposition of 
rocks in different localities, £rom their mineral characters, and 
from their included fossils, geologists have been able to divide 
the entire stratified series into a number of different divisions 
or formations, each characterized by a general uniformity of 
mineral composition, and by a special and peculiar assemblage 
of organic forms. Each of these primary groups is in turn 
divided into a series of smaller divisions, characterized and 
distinguished in the same way. It is not pretended for a mo- 
ment that all these primary rock-groups can anywhere be seen 
surmounting one another regulawy. There is no region upon 
the earth where all the stratified formations can be seen to- 
gether ; and, even when most of them occur in the same coun- 
try, they can nowhere be seen all succeeding each other in 
their regular and uninterrupted succession. The reason of 
this is obvious. There are many places — ^to take a single ex- 
ample — ^where one may see the Silurian rocks, the Old Red 
Sandstone, and the Carboniferous rocks succeeding one an- 
other regularly, and in their proper order. This is because 
the particular region where this occurs was always submerged 
beneath the sea while these formations were being deposited. 
There are, however, many more localities in which one would 
find the Carboniferous rocks resting unconformably upon the 
Silurians without the intervention of any strata which could be 
referred to the Old Red Sandstone. - This might arise firom 
one of two caus.es : 1. The Silurians might have been elevated 
above the sea immediately after their deposition, so as to form 
dry land during the whole of the Old Red period, in which 
case, of course, no strata of the age of the Old Red Sandstone 
could possibly be deposited. 2. The Old Red Sandstone might 
have been deposited upon the Silurian, and then the whole 
might have been elevated above the sea, and subjected to an 
amount of denudation sufficient to remove the Old Red Sand- 
stone entirely. In this case when the land was again sub- 
merged, the Carboniferous rocks, or any yoimger formation, 
might be deposited directly upon Silurian strata. From one 
or other of these causes, then, or from subsequent disturbances 
and denudations, it happens that we can rarely find many of 
the primary formations following one another consecutively 
and in their regular order. 



IDEAL BECTIOS OF THE CBUBT 
Ito. to. 



• PoBb-tertiaiy and Recent, 
Pliocene. 



CretsceouB. 

Jurassic or Oolitic. 

TriaBsic (New Red Sandstone).' 

Permian. 

Carboniferous, 

Devonian or Old Bed Sandstone. 



Huronian. 
Laurentian. 
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The main subdivisions of the Stratified Rocks are known 
bj the foUo wing names: 

1. Laurentian. 

2. Cambrian (with Huronian ?). 

3. Silurian. 

4. Devonian or Old Red Sandstone. 
6. Carboniferous. 

§: Sr<;' } New Red Sandstone. 

8. Jurassic or Oolitia 

9. Cretaceous, 

10. Eocene. 

11. Miocene. 

12. Pliocene. 

13. Post-tertiary. 

Of these primary groups, the Laurentian, Cambrian, Silu- 
rian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian, are collectively 
grouped together under the name of JPrimary or JPalceozoic 
rocks (Grr. pcdaios^ ancient ; 2oe, life), because of the entire 
divergence of their animals and plants from any now exist- 
ing upon the globe. The Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
systems, are grouped together as the Secondary or Mesozoic 
formations (Gr. mesoSj intermediate; zoe^ life), because their 
organic remains are intermediate between those of the Prf^ 
Iseozoic period, and those of more modem strata. The Eocene, 
Miocene, Pliocene, and Post-tertiary rocks, are grouped to- 
gether under the head of Tertian/ or JKainozoic rocks (Gr. 
kainoa^ new; zoe^ life), because their organic remains ap- 
proximate in character to those now existing upon the globe. 

All these separate formations require to be noticed some- 
what in detail, and in so doing it is best to begin with the 
lowest and gradually work our way upward. The foregoing 
illustration represents an ideal section of the crust of the 
earth, showing the succession of the great formations (Fig. 50). 



CHAPTER XV. 



LiLUBENTIiLN', HXTBONIAK, AND CAMBRIAN GBOUPS. 

Laitbentian Sembs. — ^The oldest formation with which 
we are as yet acquainted is that of the JLaurentian rocks, so 
called because they are largely developed in Canada, north of 
the river St Lawrence. A htrge area of these rocks also oc- 
curs in Northern New York, rising into the lofty and rugged 
elevations of the Adirondacks, and there is a third area to the 
south of Lake Superior. The Laurentian series is of vast 
thickness, and is divided into a lower and upper division. 
The Lower Laurefmtian group attains the enormous thickness 
of about 20,000 feet, and is composed entirely of metamor- 
phic rocks, consisting mainly of gneiss interstratified with mi- 
ca-schist, with great beds of quartz, and massive beds of crys- 
talline limestone, of which one varies from 700 to 1,600 feet in 
thickness. Conglomerates also occur, and there are vast de- 
posits of magnetic s^nd specular iron-ore. Graphite or black- 
lead — which is merely a form of carbon — occurs disseminated 
in strings, veins, and beds, through hundreds of feet of Lower 
Laurentian strata, and its amount is calculated by Dr. Daw- 
son to be equal in quantity to the coal-seams of an equal area 
of the Carboniferous rocks. 

Not only is the Lower Laurentian series of vast thickness 
and greatly metamorphosed, but it must have been elevated 
above the sea, and subjected to vast denudation, prior to the 
deposition of the upper group. This is shown by the fact 
that the Upper Laurentian lies unconformably upon .the trun- 
cated edges of the Lower Laurentian. The Upper Lauren- 
tian group is about 10,000 feet thick, and consists wholly of 
stratified crystalline rocks. These consist mainly of gneissic 
and felspathic rocks, often characterized .by the occurrence of 
lime-felspar or Labradorite. The series is extensively devel- 
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oped in Labrador, and is sometimes spoken of as the "Labra- 
dor Series." 

European Laurentian Rocks. — As regards the occur- 
rence of Lam-entian rocks in Britain, there is still some uncer- 
tainty. In the Hebrides and along the western shores of 
Sutherlandshire (Scotland) Sir Roderick Murchison showed that 
there occurred great masses^of highly-crystalline gneiss (Fig. 
51, a). Upon the truncated and highly-inclined beds of this 




Fig. 61.— Diagrammatic section of the old rocks of the Northern Highlands of Scotland, 
alter Sir B. Mufthison. — a, Laurcntian (?) gneiss ; &, Bed sandstones and conglomer- 
ates of Cambrian (?) age; o, Lower Siloiian quartz-rock and fossiliferous limestone; 
(2, Metamorj^hosed liower Silurian strata. 

« 

'^fundamental gneiss" lie- great beds of red sandstone and 
conglomerate (b) ; and these are in turn succeeded unconform- 
ably by quartz-rock and interstratified limestone (c). These 
last contain Lower Silurian fossils ; so that the red sandstones 
and conglomerates beneath them must almost certainly be 
Cambrian. The lowest gneiss is, however, in a doubtful posi- 
tion. It is believed by Sir R. Murchison to be Laurentian, but 
it may, perhaps, be Hiffonian. There are some other British 
rocks which are believed to be referable to the Lain^ntian 
series ; and "it is highly probable that Laurentian rocks will . 
hereafter be shown to exist in other parts of Europe. 

Life of the Laitrentian Period. — ^The Laurentian rocks 
are often spoken of as the Azoic series (Gr. a, without ; zoe^ 
life) ; but the name appears to be inappropriate, because there 
is good evidence to show that living beings were in existence 
in the Laurentian period. In the first place, it is certain that 
the Laurentian rocks, though now highly metamorphic, were 
originally deposited as ordinary sedimentary beds of sandstone, 
conglomerate, shale, and limestone. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever for supposing that the seas of the Laurentian 
period difi^ered in any respect from modem seas, so far at any 
rate as to render the occurrence of living beings impossible ; 
while we know that one of the results of metamorphic action 
is the obliteration of the fossils in the rock affected. Secondly, 
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by the researches of Sir William Lo^n there was discovered 
in one of the limestones of the Ix>wer Lamrentiaivgroup a body 
which has been described under the name of M>zoOn Cana- 
demej and is believed to be a gigantic M>raminifer. The 
organic nature of this body was &rst detected by Dr. Dawson, 
of Montreal, and his opinion as to its nature has since been 
confirmed by the highest authorities. Thirdly, there is good 
reason to believe that the graphite of the Laurentian rocks is 
nothing more than metamorphic cocU, and that it is derived 
from vegetables which flourished during the Liaurentian 
period. 

HuBONiAK Sebies. — ^Resting unconformably upon the de- 
nuded edges of the Laurentian rocks on the borders of Lakes 
Superior and Huron, is another great series of metamorphic 
rocks, to which the name of Muronian has been applied by 
Sir William Logan. Thev are about 18,000 feet in thickness, 
and consist of quartzites (altered sandstones), siliceous slates, 
conglomerates, and limestones. The conglomerates sometime^ 
contain pebbles derived from the subjacent Laurentian rocks. 
No fossils have hitherto been found in an/ part of the Hu- 
ronian series, and its exact age is, therefore, doubtful. Not 
improbably it may correspond with the Lower Cambrian rocks 
of other regions, but it may represent an independent forma- 
tion to be intercalated in point of time between the Lauren- 
tian and Cambrian groups. 

Cambrtax Sbbibs. — The exact limits of the Cambrian 
rocks are as yet not well defined, dififerent authorities taking 
difierent views as to the strata which should' be considered 
under this head. The name ** Cambrian " is derived from the 
fact that these strata are the lowest rocks visible in North 
Wales and its borders (Cambria). The Cambrian rocks are 
generally divided into a Lower and Upper division, and they 
are well developed in various parts of Europe and America. 
The following gives a general idea of the nature, distribu- 
tion, and mineral characters of the Cambrian rocks : 

I. Cambrum Rocks of Britain. — ^The Lower Cambrian rocks of Britain 
are best seen in the Longmynd Hills in Shropshire, and consist of about 
26,000 feet of variously-colored sandstones, grits, and shales, often ripple- 
marked, and exhibiting rain-prints, but with very few fossils. These are 
succeeded by a great series of micaceous flagstones, slates, and shales, 
which vary in thickness from 6,000 to 2,000 feet, and are of Upper Cam- 
brian age. They are known as the lAng\jXa Flags^ from the occurrence in 
them of a Brachiopod belonging to the genus lAngida (Fig. 6*7). In Norm 
Wales the Lower Cambrian strata are often highly metamorphosed, and the 
celebrated Welsh roofing-slates are also derived from this division. Cam- 
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brian rocks occur in other parte of Britain, and the following table exhibite 
their leading members : 




Feo. 62.— Section otthe Oambrlan rocks of the Longmynd.— a, Lower Oambrian grits, eand- 
Btones, and shales: &, Llngnla flags (Upper Cambrian); e^ Lower Llandeilo sticks 
(Lower Silurian); <£, Upper Silurian strata. 

1. Lower Cambrian: 

a. Longmynd beds (26,000 feet). ' 

b. Llanberis slates (8,000 feet). 

c. Harlech grite (6,000 feet). 

d. Oldhamia slates of Ireland. 

2. Upper Cambrian: 

e. Lingula Flags of Wales (about 6,000 feet). 

/. Tremadoc slates of North Wales (2,000 feet). ' 

g» Skiddaw slates of the north of England (7,000 feet). 

The last-mentioned group of rocks, namely, the Skiddaw slates of the 
north of England, are in a doubtful position. They consist of about 7,000 
feet of dark-colored shales and slates, and they are most clearly the equiva- 
lent of the Quebec group of Canada, containing many of the same fossils. 
Upon the whole, it seems safer in the mean while to regard them as Upper 
Cambrian. 

IL Cambrian Rocla of Bohemia and Sweden, — In Bohemia, M. Barrande 
has succeeded in demonstrating as underlying the Lower Silurian rocks, of 
that country a zone of rocks, which correspond to the Lingula Flags of 
Britain, and are, therefore, of Upper Cambrian age. This zone contains 
many remarkable and characteristic fossils, and is often spoken of as the 
** Primordial Zone." In Sweden and Norway the Lower Cambrian rocks are 
represented by a sandstone containing impressions supposed to be referable 
to sea-weeds or "fucoids." This **Fucoidal sandstone" is succeeded by 
beds of so-called ** alum-schist," which are of Upper Cambrian age, and cor- 
respond with the Lingula Flags of Britain. Among the most characteristic 
of the fossils of this ^Primordial Zone" are the singular crustaceans known 
as TVilobitea, of which an example is figured on p. 128 (Fig. 68). 

III. Cambrian Rocks of North America.-*^The Cambrian rocks are rep- 
resented in North America by the Potsdam sandstone and the Calciferous 
series. The Potwlam sandstone is mostly a lamina|ed sandstone, or grit, in 
the State of New York, but limestones are present in addition in the Mis- 
sissippi basin, and it consists of a great thickness (2,000 to 7,000 feet) of 
slates, sandstones, and limestones, along the Appalachian chain. It contains 
a good many fossils, among which are Trilobites resembling those of the 
"Primordial Zone" in Bohemia. A characteristic form is figured hereafter 
(Fig. 64). 

The Calciferous series consiste of a hard calcareous sandstone, or " sand- 
rock,** in the State of New York ; but it consiste of sandstone with well-de- 
veloped magnesian limestone in the basin of the Mississippi ; and along the 
Appalachian chain it consists of sandstones and limestones, subordinated to 
great masses of shale. In their last-mentioned development the Calciferous 
rockB have been termed tibe " Quebec group," and, as before said, they are 



undoDbtedlj the equivalent of the Shiddaw slates of Britain. They attain a 

thieknesfl of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet ; but it is not clear whether they are 
truly referable to the Upper Cambrian or to the base of the Silurian ByBtem. 
Uoat probably they are transitiou-bedB between the tno farmationa. 
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LiFB OF THE Cambbun Pbeiod. — The life of the Cam- 
briaD period is but sciinty, and the forms represented are all, 
oompamtively epeaking, low in the zoologi- 
cal scale. In the Lower Cambrian rocks fos- 
sils have hitherto proved extremely scarce. 
With the exception of one doubtful fossil, 
the commonest organic remains are the bur- 
rows of sea-worms, aUied to the common 
Lob-worm of our coasts. These are very 
abundant, and are foupd even among the 
hardest and most quartzose rocks of the for- 
mation. In rocks tjelieved to be of this age 
in Ireland occurs the singular fossil called 
Oldhamia (Fig. 55), the exact nature of 
which is uncertain. It is sometimes be-| 
lieved to be most cloaely allied to the Sea- 
firs {Sertulariam) ; but the more probable 
view ia that it is a calcareous sea-weed, like^^'^j;^'^^*^"- 
the "corallines" of the present day. 

In the Upper Cambrian rocks, fossils become pretty plen- 
tiful, and some higher types appear. Trilobites are especially 
abtmdant^ and belong to peculiar types in most instances. 
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Some of the characteriBtic forma have been already figured 
(Figs. 53, 54), and one of the species from the Lingula flags is 
given below (Fig, 58), Besides Trilobites, the Lingula Sags 
contain in abundance the remains of another Crustacean, Si/ma- 
nocarie vermicauda (Fig, 56). The lAngvla (Fig. 57), from 

Ijngdla Flag Fossns. 




•it^tnaitaa^a. ¥m. 61.— Lingula Dmttlt- Eio. C8.— <M«i»M m<- 
b. SmotUA bjr dBSTBge. )i aU. itit. 

which the name of this group is derived, is a Brachiopodous 
shell, and is found in great abundance. In the Primordial 
Zone of Bohemia, and in the alum-echists of Scandinavia are 
contained many Trilobites, while the former has also yielded 
a few Brachiopods and some Kc^inoderms, The Potsdam 
^ndstone contains Trilobites, a small Brachiopod, burrows 
and tracks of sea-wonns, and other fossils. In the Upper 
Cambrian rocks appear for the first time the singular fossils 
known as Graptolites (Gr. grapho, I write ; lithoe, stone). 
These curious organisms are believed to be most nearly aUied 
to the living sea-firs, but they are in 
many respect^ quite peculiar and un- 
like all recent organisms. In the 
Quebeo group ofK^anada, and in the 
Skiddaw slates of Britain, Clrapto- 
litee occur in great plen^, and in 
the most varied forms. One of the 
most characteristic species is figured 
: below (Fig. 69), In the Skiddaw 
slates also occur the remains of what 
^ijfa'sw^i^iKGmittSw^ must almost certainly be regarded as 
marine plants of some kind or other. 
Fossils of an apparently vt^table nature have also been dis- 
covered in the Cambrian rocks of Sweden. 

Lastly, in the Potsdam Sandstone have been detected the 
earliest footprints as yet discovered. These have been de- 
scribed under tlie name of Protichnitea. They were at first be- 
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lieved to have been made hy some animal of the Turtle familj, 
but they are considered by Owen to be the tracks of some 
large Crustacean. Their size is very remarkable, as they indi- 
cate an animal Of probably several feet in length. 

Tabulab View of the Chief Cambrian Stbata. 

1. Xtower Cambrian (= Huronian ?) : 

a. Longmynd beds, lianberis Slates, and Harlech 

Grits of Britam. 

b. Fucoidal Sandstone of Sweden. 

2. Ujpper Cambrian: * 

c. Lingula Flags and Tremadoc Slates of Britain. 

d. '^ Primordial 2iOne " of Bohemia. 

e. Alum-schists of Sweden. 

y. Potsdam Sandstone and Caldferous Sand-rock of 

North America. 
g. Quebec Group of Canada ( ? ). 
h. Skiddaw Slates of north of England (?). 



CHAPTER XVL 

SILITBIAK 8EBIES. 

FoLLOwnra the Cambrian comes the great Silurian series 
of rocks, first clearly established and definitely worked out by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the founder of the Silurian system. 
The exact limit between the Cambrian and Silurian forma* 
tions is one which is not clearly defined, since there does not 
appear to be any general physical break between the two 
groups. The line of demarcation between them is in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge an arbitrary line, -and is derived 
chiefly from the characters of the Tnlohites, There are rocks, 
however, such as the Tremadoc slates, the Skiddaw slates, and 
the Calciferous and Quebec group, in which there is an inter- 
mixture of Cambrian with true Lower Silurian types. These 
rocks, therefore, might be regarded as Upper Cambrian or as 
Lower Siliuian, or as passage-beds between the two. It is to 
be remembered, also, that the Tremadoc slates and Lingula 
flags are regarded by Sir Roderick Murchison as being the 
basement-beds of the Lower Silurian. 

The name " Silurian " was proposed by Sir R. Murchison 
for a great series of strata l3riug below the Old Red Sandstone, 
and occupying those parts of Wales and England which were 
at one time occupied by the *' Silures,'' a tril^ of ancient Brit- 
ons. The Silurian rocks are largely developed in Wales, the 
north of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in various parts of 
Europe, especially Bohemia, Saxony, Russia, and Sweden, and 
in the North American Continent. The entire series is divis- 
ible into the two sections of the Lower and Upper Silurian 
rocks, each in turn split up into smaller subdivisions, the names 
of which have usually been taken from localities where they 
are unusually well developed, or where they were first studied. 
We shall consider each of these divisions separately, first as 
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thej occur in Britain, and then as thej are developed in North 
America ; the former country having been generally adopted 
by geologists as the tjrpical Silurian region of the world. It 
is also the region which forms the special subject of Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison's classical work " Siluria." 

SiLUAiAK Rocks of Bbitain. — ^The Silurian rocks of Brit- 
ain, as indicated in the annexed section, are divided into the 
following groups firom below upward : 

a. Lower Llandeilo group, 

b. Upper Oandeilo group, j. Lower Saurian. 

c. Bala, Caradoc, or Comston group, 

d. Lower Llandovery group, 

e. Upper Llandovery group, 1 

f. Wenlock group, >■ Upper Siliirian. 

g. Ludlow group, ' ) 




Fxa. 60.'--Oen6ra]]2ed eectton of fhe Sflnrlan Bo<du of Britain. 



1. The Lower Llandeilo group (Fig. 60, a) derives its 
name from the town of Llandeilo, in Wales, where it consists 
of dark-colored micaceous flags, with earthy shales and gritty 
sandstones. It contains Brachiopods, Trilobites, Graptolites, 
and other fossils, and one of the most characteristic of the 
latter is figured below (Fig. 61). 




Fxa. 01.— Didymograpsus patoluB (Hall).— Lower Uandeilo, Quebec, and SkiddaW gronps. 



2. The Upper Llandeilo group consists in Wales of a great 
series of micaceous flags and dark-colored shales, pften with 
interstratified igneous matter. In Scotland this group consists 
of a great assemblage of shales and grits, the former mostly 
very dark in color, with anthracitic lands containing numerous 
Graptolites, Besides these singular organisms, the Upper 
Llandeilo rocks of Wales contain numerous brachiopods, Cfe- 
phalopodSy and Trilobites. Two of the most characteristic of 
the last-mentioned fossils are figured on p. 133 (Figs. 62, 63). 



SILUBIAN SERIES. 
tJppxB LuKDBiLO Fossils. 



t^. en.—Aiaphtiiii/raiiiHit. FiQ. H&^Ogygia BiiMl. 

3. The Sala or Coniaton group consbts in Wales of 
slateH, grita, and sandstones, to the thickness of about 6,500 
feet, *ivith two inters tratified limestones. In the north of 
England it consists of black flaga, a well-marked limestone 
with intercalated shales, and black mudfitones containing nu- 
merous Graptclites. The group is also well developed in Scot- 
land and Ireland, Wherever it occurs, the Bala formation is 
ricbly fossiliferous, its most characteristic fossils being^racAio 
pods, belonging chiefly to the genus Orthia (Figs. 64, 65), and 
having a peculiar, simple, plaited form. 

BlU£BI0F0D3 07 TBB BaIA GbOIJP. 
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It is also characterized by several TrilohiUs, and by a group 
of peculiar Echinoderme, which are related to the Crinoida or 
Btone-lilies, and which are known as Cystideana (see p. 139 
Fig. 781. 

4. The Lower Zlandov&y group is so called irom. its oo- 



cmrcnce near the town of Llandovery, in South Wales. It 
consists of slates and sandstones, with great beds of conglom- 
erate, and it is unconformable overlaid by the Upper XJando- 
very group, in which also most of its fossils occur. 

6. The Upper Llandoverj/ group forms in Britain the base 
of the Upper Silurians, and rests unconformably upon ihe 
Lower Llandovery, which forms the summit of the Lower Si- 
lurians. This want of ooafonnity, however, between the 
Lower and Upper divisions of the Silurian series, though ce> 
tainly the rule in Britain, does not seem to exist elsewhere. 
The Upper Llandovery group cooaiats of limestones, shales, 
conglomerates, sandstones, and slates, and*attaioa a consider- 
able thickness (nearly 3,000 feet). Among its most charao- 
teristio fossils, abounding especially in the limestones, an 
Brachiopods of the genus Pentamerua (Fig. 67). 
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6. The "Weniock group consists of a great mass of shale 
and flagstone, underlaid and surmounted by limestones, the 
whole attaining a thickness of 3,000 feet; It is richly charged 
with fossils, of which, perhaps, the most characteristic are 
corals (Figs. 68, 69, 70.) Besides these, however, occur numer- 
ous Srachiopods and TyUobUes, with various forms of bivalve 
Kai^imivalve SheU^fish, 

7. The Ludlow group consia^ of shales, limestones, and 
sandstones, in Wales, and of grits and shales in the north of 
Enp^nd, having a total thickness of from 2,000 to 4,000 or 
fi,000 feet or more. 

The entii^ series is charged with very numerous fossils, 
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comprising Sponges, Brachiopods, univalve and bivalve Mol- 
lusks, Grinoids and Star-fishes, Trilobites and other Oruslacea, 
and a few Graptolites, Some of the more chartlcteristio £ra- 
ehiopoda aie figured below. 

LdiHX)W BEACHIOPODa. 
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Besides the above, and more remarkable than any of these, 
are certain remains of fishes, which present us with the first 
undoubted traces of vertebrate animals upon the globe. The 
remains in question are tbose of fishes belonging to the genus 
Ptera^is, and to the order of the &anoid fishes. The head 
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was oorered with a singular buckler or shield (Fig. 74), and 

in common with other (^noids the scales 

were in the form of bony plates covered 

by shining enameL The tail, also, as in 

most Ganoids, consisted of two unequal or 

unsjmmetrical lobes. 

At the very summit of the Upper Lud- 
low rocks is a well-known stratum, vary- 
ing firom one inch to nearly one foot in 
thickness, and known as the *' bone-bed." 
In this bed occur the remains of fishes 
probably most nearly allied to the living 
Port Jackson shark. Spines of such fishes ^Se^\-;S°*2f "pS!?^ 
occur in abundance, and have been referred 
to the genus Onchus (Fig. 75) ; with these 
also occurs the -shagreen of a shark-like 
fish, for which the genus T Modus (Fig. 76) has been consti- 
tuted* 




Bankaii, from the Lad- 
low rocks (after Muxchi- 
aon)k 



Fishes of the Ludlow Bonb-Bxd. 
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This bed is further of interest as containing the earliest 
remains of land-plants. These are in the form of numerous 
minute globular bodies, which have been determined by Dr. 
Hooker to be the seed-vessels of a cryptogamio land-plant, 
probably most nearly allied to our dub-mosses. 

SiLUBLiN Rocks of Nobth Ami&bica. — ^The Silurian series 
of North America is a remarkablv full and varied one, and a 
general correspondence can readily be established between it 
and the British series. The two series, however, differ in cer- 
tain important points, and nothing more than a general equiv- 
alency can be asserted to exist between them. The main 
divisions of the Silurian rocks of North America are as follows 
(Fig. 77) : 

a. Trenton Period, ) t om • 

*. Hudson Period, [ ^^«' Silurian. 

c Niagara Period, 1 

d. Salina Period, v Upper Silurian. 

€• Lower Helderberg Period, ) 
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1. The Ii*erUon period corresponds to the Llandeilo period 
of Britain, and is characterized by the predominance of lime- 
stones, of which the two most important are the Chazy Lime- 
stone and the Trenton Limestone. The Trenton Limestone is 




Fig. 77. — Oeneralized aection of the SUarian rocks of North America. — a, limestones of the 
Trenton period; ft, Hudson Blyer and Utica slates; o, Niagara group; d^ Sallna group; 
e, Lower Helderbeig group. 

splendidly exposed at the Falls of Trenton in Central New 
York, and is believed to be higher than the Llandeilo, and to 
represent the Bala Limestone of Wales. Fossils are extremely 
abundant in the Trenton period, consisting especially of 
Brachiopods, Trilobites, and Cephalopods allied to the Nautilus. 

2. The Hudson period comprises the two groups of the 
Utica Shal^ and Hudson River Shales^ both well exhibited in 
the State of New York. The Utica Shale varies in thickness 
from 15 to 300 feet or more, and consists chiefly of dark- 
colored shales, sometimes with intercalated beds of limestone. 
The Hudson River Shales vary from 20 to 1,600 feet in thick- 
ness, and consist generally of shales or slates, becoming, how- 
ever, highly calcareous in the West. The shales of both 
groups are often highly carbonaceous. The fossils are chiefly 
Trilobites, Corals, and Bivalve Mollusks, with an abundance of 
Graptolites. The Hudson period is believed to correspond 
with the Bala or Coniston period of Britain. 

3. The Niagara period in its fullest development com- 
prises conglomerates and sandstones at the base (Oneida 
group), marls and sandstones (Medina group), sandstones and 
shales, sometimes calcareous (Clinton group), and shales and 
limestones (Niagara group). The fossils are extremely abun- 
dant, the predominant forms being Corals, Crinoids, and Bra- 
chiopods. The Niagara limestone, over which the Niagara 
River is precipitated to form the great falls, is undoubtedly 
the equivalent of the Wenlock group of Britain. The lower 
beds, namely the Clinton, Medina, and Oneida groups, proba- 
bly correspond with the Llandovery groups of Wales. 

4. The Salina period comprises marls, sandstones, and 
limestoneB, with masses of gypsum, the whole impregnated in 
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many places with salt. The salt is obtained foF commercial 
pm>poses from wells sunk in tlie strata to a depth of some- 
times more than 300 feet, the brine thus obtained being sub- 
sequently evaporated by the heat of the sun, or artihcially. 
Fossils are very scarce in this period. 

5. The Lower Hdderberg period derives its name from 
the Helderberg Mountains, south of Albany, where the rocks 
of this period attain a thickness of more than 200 feet. The 
Lower Helderberg strata are essentially limestones, capable 
of being subdivided in the State of New York into several 
minor subdivisions, characterized by their included organic 
remains or mineral characters. The fossils of the period are 
extremely abundant and consist chiefly of Corals, Crinoids, 
and Brachiopods, among which last the genus Pentamerus 
(Fig. 67) is conspicuously represented. The Lower Helderberg* 
period is believed to correspond with the Ludlow period in 
Britain. 

The annexed table shows the subdivisions of the Silurian series as de- 
veloped in the State of New York, and their supposed British equivalents; 
the table being in ascending order : 

Silurian airaia of New York. JBritish^egtavalenta. - 

1. Trenton period (comprising the Chazy, "j The Lower Silurian se- 
Birds-eye, Black-River, and Trenton limestones). I ries (comprising the Llan- 

2. Hudson period (comprising the Utica | deilo, Bala, and Lower 
shales and Hudson River shales). I Llandovery groups). 

8. Niagara period (comprising the Oneida Ur'^'^L^r^P*''^?''?^*^ 
conglomerate, Medina sindstone, Clinton group, UpperSi urian 8eries(com. 
and Niagara limestone). ' ^ P' Tprismg the Upper Llan- 

^ ' j dovery and Wenlock). 

4. Salina period (comprism? the Guelph lime- f ■h- n -i.' t •* i x 
stone and Onondag^ salt group)- { No British equivalent 

6. The Lower Helderberg period (comprising j The higher portion of 
the Ten taculite and Water-lime groups, the Lower (the Upper Silurian series 
Pentamerus limestone, the Delthyris shaly lime- [ (comprising the Ludlow^ 
stone, and the Upper Pentamerus limestone). j group). 

Life of the Silurian Period. — ^In the lower portion of 
the Cambrian series, as we have seen, organic remains are 
exceedingly scanty ; but in the upper portion of the same fos- 
sils are tolerably abundant, and belong in part to types which 
pass upward into the overlying Silurian series. The fossils 
of the Silurian series are almost exclusively marine, the only 
exception being the traces of land-plants alHed to recent Club- 
mosses which have been discovered in the verv hiffhest beds 
of the system. The only other vegetable remains which have 
been hitherto detected are referable to sea-weeds, and these 
are tolerably plentiful and well preserved in some beds. The 
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lower forms of animal life {Protozoci) are represented by Pora- 
miniferous Shells and by Sponges, as well as by certain singular 
fossils which are apparently transition-forms between the two. 
The Zoophytes ( Codenterata) are represented by the Grap- 
toUteSj and by numerous Corals. The former are almost ex- 
clusively Silurian fossils, and are preeminently characteristic 
of the JOotoer Silurian rocks. They commence in the Upper 
Cambrians, in which they seem to attain their maximum (sup- 
posing the Skiddaw and Quebec groups to be rightly referred 
to this formation). They are represented by many forms in 
the Lower Silurians, and they are found in greatly-diminished 
numbers ih the Upper Silurian rocks, only a single genus being 
known to have survived into the succeeding period of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Corals are very abundant in many parts of 
the Silurian series, certain formations, such as the Niagara 
limestone, being so largely composed of these fossils, that they 
have been supposed to be ancient coral-reefs. The JSchino- 
derms are more especially represented by the group of the 
Orinoids, or Stone-lilies, of which many beautiful foims occur 
in both Lower and Upper Silurian strata. Nearly allied to 
the Crinoids is a singular group of Echinoderms known as 
Cystideana (Fig. 78), which are preeminently characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian period, but are found in diminished 
numbers in the Upper Silurians. They resembled the Crinoids 
in having a jointed stalk or column, which in most cases served 
as a stem of attachment; but the body was protected by cal- 
careous plates immovably jointed together, and there were 
rarely any true arms. The groups of the Star-fishes and Brittle- 
stars were also found in Silurian seas, and are especially 
abundant in the Upper Silurian period; but no true Sea- 
urchins have hitherto been discovered. 

The lower division of the Annvioae sub-kingdom is rep- 
resented by the tracks of sea-worms, and by the tubes of Tube- 
worms, The higher division of .the Articulates appears to 
have been represented wholly by the Crustaceans, no Spiders, 
Centipedes, or Insects, having been hitherto detected. When 
we consider, however, that these creatures are almost all air- 
breathers, and that the Silurian strata are all marine, we need 
not be surprised at this. The two most important groups of 
Silurian Crustacea are the Trilohites and the JSurypterids, 
The former abound in all the divisions of the Silurian series, 
and some of the characteristic forms have been already figured 
(Figs. 62, 63). They are somewhat allied to the living Horse- 
Bhoe Crabs, and are distinguished (Fig. 79) by having the 



head protected hj a semicircular shield, while the body is 
more or less distinctly three-lobed 

The £Jurifpterids (Fig. 45t were mostly of veiT large size, 
some having attained a length of several feet. They are de- 
cidedly allied to the reoeut Horse-slioe Crabs (lAmulus). They 
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are confined to the upper portion of ttie Silurian series, and 
pass upward into the succeeding formation of the Old Bed 
Sandstone. 

The sub-kingdom MoUueca is very largely represented in 
the Silurian deposits. The lowly-organized shell-fish known 
as Sraehiimoda are so abundant in all parts of the system, 
that the Silurian period has been spoken of as the " age of 
Bracfaiopods." Illustrations will be found in Figs. 64-66, 
and 71-73. The true bivalves and the univalve shellfish 
are also represented bv many and varied forma. The highest 
division of the MoUusks — that of the Cephalopoda or Cuttle- 
fish order — is represented by an enormous number of forms 
more or leas closely allied to the Pearly Nautilus. Some idea 
of tbe abundance of these organisms may be obtained from 
the feet that M. Barrande has described over a thousand species 
from the Silurian rocks of Bohemia alone. The most abundant 
and characteristic of the Silurian Cephalopods are the Ortho- 
ceratites (Gr. orthos, straight; kerae, horn). These resembled 
the Nautilus in essentia! structure, but the shell was straight 
and not curved into a spiral (Fig. 81). l^e size of some of the 
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OrtTtocercUa weis very remarkable, specimens bftring been 
found of a length of seven or eight feet. In nearly allied forms 
-the shell was more or less curved (Fig. 80), but it is never 
coiled into a close spiral as in the Nautilus. 

SiLUBiAir Cbphalopoi>3. 
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The Bub-Idng<3om VeHe&rata is only represented in the 
liigbest division of the Silurian rocks, and there only in its 
lowest forms, namely by Fishes. The discovered remains, 
however, indicate the existence in the later Silurian seas of 
two orders of fishes, Ganoid fishes, allied to the living Stnr- 

feon, and Shark-like fishes, allied to the living Port Jackson 
hark. It is noticeable, also, tliat no undoubted traces have 
hitherto been discovered of the lower orders of fishes, and 
that remains of these may be looked for in the inferior portion 
of the Silurian system. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



OLD BED SANDSTONE. 



The Siltiiian rocks are succeeded tipward by a great sys- 
tem of rocks, mainly of the nature of sandstones and conglom- 
erates, to which the name of Old iRed Sandstone has been ap- 
plied. The name Devonian formation is also emploj^ed to 
designate these same strata, rocks supposed to belong to this 
period being largely developed in Devonshire, in England. 
It is probable, however, that the Devonian rocks represent a 
portion only of the Old Red Sandstone, and that they cannot 
be regarded as the full equivalent of the Old Red Sandstone 
of other regions. The term " Devonian " may, however, when 
thus understood, be usefully employed as a general term for 
all the strata which intervene between the Silurian System 
and the succeeding formation of the Carboniferous rocks. 

The uncertainty as to the exact position of the Devonian 
rocks of Devonshire in the series of the Old Red Sandstone, 
or the imcertainty as to whether they represent the Old Red 
Sandstone in whole or in part, arises from this — that though 
both formations are fossiUferous, the peculiar fossils of each 
are never found associated together. The peculiar fossils of 
the Old Red Sandstone proper are not found in the rocks of 
Devonshire; and the fossils of the latter, though found in 
equivalent strata on the Continent of Europe, do not occur in 
the beds to which the name of Old Red Sandstone was origi- 
nally applied. This, however, may be largely due to the fact 
that, while the Devonian strata are undoubtedly marine in 
their origin, there seems reason to conclude that the Old Red 
Sandstone proper was, in part at any rate, a fresh-water de- 
posit. The two groups, therefore, might be truly contempora- 
neous, and yet might not contain the same fossils. 

Old R^ Sandstone of Britain. — ^The Old Red Sand* 
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stone is preSminently a Britiah formation, and is better devel- 
oped io Scotland than anywhere else in the norld. It is 
divisible into three divisions, the I^ower, Middle, and Upper 
Old Red Sandstone. 

The Lower Old Red reposes with perfect conformity upon 
tlie highest beds of the Upper Silurians^ the two formations 
appearing to pass into one another by an intermediate series 
of " passage-beds," which contain large Crustaceans of the 
faraUy of the Eurypterida. The Lower Old Red consists mainly 
of massive conglomerates, with sandstones, shales, and concre- 
tionary limestones. Its organic remains consist chiefly of 
plants, Crustaceans, and fishes. The plants are sometimes 
abundant, but are always imperfect, though they show occa- 
sionally woody tissue, and exhibit decided indicationa of a 
terrestrial origin. The Crustacea are abundant, and are all 
E'irypteridSf similar to, though specifically distinct fix)m, the 
Burypterids of the Upper Silurian (Fig, 45). The most char- 
acteristic fossils, however, of the txjwer Old Red are fishes, 
some of which are peculiar to this period. Among these 
is the singular genus Gephdlaapia, whioh agrees with the 
J'leraspia of the Ludlow rocks in having the head covered 
with a buckler of enamelled plates (Fig. 83). 



A Red Bandfltone.^ 



The Middle Old Sed of Scotland consists of dark-gray 
flagstones, bituminous, fla^;y shales, and conglomerates, 
sometimes accompanied by shales having irregular calcareous 
nodules imbedded in them. The fossil remains are chiefly 
fishes, with one Crustacean, and a few plants. 

The Upper Old Jied of Scotland consists of pebbly con- 
glomerates, sandstones and sbales, and contains many fishes, 
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a good man}' fragments supposed to belong to eea-weeds, 
and Bome uudoubtod land-plants. One of these, a fern 
(Fig. 83), has been found in beds of the same 
age in Ireland, and haa been described under 
the name of Adiantitea HUemiouA. It is 
acoompanied vith a large fresh-water mussel 
(AnodorUa JukeaCi, and with fish-remains. 
The plants of the Upper Old Bed as a whole 
approximato in general characters to those 
of the coal-formation. The fishes of the Up- 
per Old Red are all specifically and generi- 
cally distinct from those of the Carbomferous 
formation. One of the most characteristic 
forms is figured below (Fig. 84). 

In Britain generalljj while the Lower Old 
Red is always conformable with the Upper 
Silurian, and the Upper Old Red is almost 
always conformable to the Lower Carbonifer- 
ouB rocks, there appears to be always a 'v/a.iit ^^^^^^s^^ieu*. 
of conformity between the Lower and Upper 
Old Bed. Wherever this unconformity, however, has been 
observed, the Middle Old Bed appears to be wanting; while 
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no systematic break can be detected in the equivalent rocks 
in North America. 

BocES OF Dkvonshieb. — In North and South Devon 
there occurs underlying the Carboniferous rocka a great series ' 
of strata which has been regarded as the equivalent of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Though certainly referable, in great part at 
any rate, to the period of the Old Red Sandstone, it does not 
appear that the Devonian rocks can be regarded as the eqmvor 
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lent of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. The Devonian rocks, 
however, are largely represented on the Continent of Europe, 
and they are richly fossiiiferoue ; though they do not contain any 
of the characteristic Crustaceans, and only one or two generic 
representatives of the charBcteri8tic_;?sAea of the Scotch Old Red, 
The Devoniaa rocks of Devonshire consist essentially of 
greenish slates, alternating with sandstones, conglomerates, 
and well-developed bands of blue crystalline limestone and 
calcareous slates. They have been divided into three groups, 
distinguished by local names. The moat characteristic fossils 
of the Devonian rocks are Corals, Brachiopods, and Trilobites, 
with Crinoids, and bivalve and univalve Mollusks, Among the 
Sraehiopods, the most characteristic forme belong to the genus 
*^ry%r(Fig. 85),and are distmguished by their teing greatly 




, ' . . ...- 1. Fm. i6.—Caleeola tandaHruu—a, Cup al Oie conl; 

Upper Dovonlan. h, lid. 

extended from side to side. These fossUs are so abundant in 
certain strata of the same age in Germany, that the name of 
" Spirifer-sandstone is given to the 
beds. Among the corals, one of the 
most remarkable is iheCakeola (Fig. 86), 
which is furnished with a lid or cover, 
and was long regarded as being referable 
to the JtracMopods. 

Trilobites are abundant in many De- 
vonian beds, and in many cases belong 
to SUurian genera. A verv abundant 
and characteristic species is the Fhacopa 
latifrona {Fig. 87). 

Devonian Rocks of North Amer- 
ica. — In no country in the world prob- 
ably is there a finer and more complete 
exposition of the strata intervening be- 
tween the Silurian and Carboniferous for- 
FM.OT,-p*oo5M;««fr«w. nations, than in the United States. The 

Devmlui o( Europ - ' -■- 
and North and 
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York, in wliob, probably, the aeries is most typically dis- 
played (see section, Fig. 87^) : 

1. Oriskany period (Oriskany Sandstone), "| 

2. C^miferous period (^^^^ the I ^^^^ Devonian. 

Cauda-Gkdh gnt^ Schoharie gnt, and r 
Upper Helderberg group), I 

3. Hamilton period (comprising the Mar- 

cellus, Hamilton^d Genesee groups), 

4. Chemung period (comprising the Por- )- Upper Devonian. 

tage and Chemung groups), 

5. Catskm period (Catskill Sandstone), 




Fio. ffl)i.'-QeaeTaJSxi6A section of the Devonian rocks of the State of New York.— 4Z, Oris- 
kany sandstone; &, Oorniferous series; e, Hamilton series; (2, Chemung series; s, 
Catskill series. 

1. The Oriskany Sandstone has a thickness of from five to 
thirty feet, and is named from the town of Oriskany, in Oneida 
County, New York. The rock is mostly a coarse-grained, yel- 
lowish sandstone, replete with fossils, of which the most nu- 
merous and characteristic forms are JSrachiopods, The fossils 
of the Oriskany sandstone are in many respects related to 
those of the highest Silurian rocks, and the determination of 
this formation as the base of the Devonian series is to a great 
extent an arbitrary one. 

2. The Comiferous Period is characterized by sandy strata 
in its lower portion, and calcareous beds above. The lowest 
beds (Cauda-Galli grit) are characterized by a singular spiral 
fossil, which has been supposed to be a sea-weed. The calca- 
reous division (Upper Helderbei^ group) extends from East- 
ern New York to beyond the Mississippi, and contains a pro- 
fusion of fossils, especially Corals, Brachiopods, and Trilobites. 
The corals especially are so abundant in some beds as to leave 
no doubt that the rock is the remains of an ancient coral-reef. 
In this period, also, are the first discovered remains of JFishes 
as yet found in the American Continent. These remains are 
referable partly to shark-like fishes, and partly to Ocmoids^ and 
it is noticeable that their occurrence in America is considerably 
later than in Britain, where fishes are found in the Upper Si- 
lurians. The name ^' Comiferous " is derived from the fact 
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that one of tbe limestones of this period (Comiferous lime^ 
stone) contains numerous nodules of hornstone, ^ kind of im- 
perfect flint. The hornstone occurs much in the same way as 
the flints in chalk, and, as we shall see hereafter, its origin is 
a similar one, for it has been shown to contain remains of simi- 
lar organisms. The name Comiferous is, therefore, derived 
from this fact (Lat. comu^ horn ; fero^ I bear). The maximum 
thickness of the rocks of the Corniferous period appears to 
fall short of 400 feet, and it is much less than this in most lo- 
calities. 

3. The rocks of the JSdmUtan Period are shales, sometimes 
highly carbonaceous, at the base (Marcellus shales), shales, 
flags, and limestones (Hamilton beds) in the middle, and 
shales again at the top (Genesee shales). The maximum 
thickness of the entire series is short of fourteen hundred feet. 
In this series have been detected the remains of true Conifer- 
ous trees, allied to the living Pines, along with plants resem- 
bling the living Club-mosses, but attaining a comparatively 
gigantic size (Lepidodendron and SigiUaria), The most 
characteristic fossils of the period are bivalve Mollusks and 
Brachiopods, and among the latter are some of the broad- 
winged Spirifers so characteristic of the Devonian of Europe. 

4. The Chemung Period is composed wholly of sandy and 
shaly beds, and has a maximum thickness of little more than 
three thousand feet. Land-plants are not uncommon in this 
period, and sea-weeds are abundant. The animal remains are 
chiefly Bivalve MoUmks allied to the recent scallops and 
pearl-oyster, Brachiopods and CephaHopods. 

5. The rocks of the CatskiU Period are also sandy and shaly, 
the arenaqeous beds being generally red in color, and often 
conglomeratic. Their thickness varies from 2,000 to as much as 
6,000 feet. Fossils are very scarce, and consist chiefly of 
land-plants and fragments of fishes. Among the latter are the 
remains of a SoloptychiuSy similar to a species which is char- 
acteristic of the Upper Old Red in Scotland (Fig. 84). 

Life of thbj Devoniaij Period.— Taken as a whole, and 
especially as regards its development in North America, the 
life of the Devonian period appears to be transitional between 
that of the underlying Silurian and overlying Carboniferous 
series. The Plants of the Devonian period are, upon the 
whole, very closely allied to those of the Coal-measures, in most 
cases agreeing generically, and sometimes being even specifi- 
cally identical. We find here, for the first time, the remains of 
regular exogenous trees, resembling the modem Pines and 



Cypresses, and referable to the gymnospennouB section of the 
Dicotyledons. We find also here for the first time true ferns 
(Fig. 83), many of which resemble those of the Coal-measures. 
Laativ, we have here the characteristic carboniferous plants 
SigiUaria and Xepidodendron. These are believed to be most 
nearly aUied to the Ci^'ptogamic Club-mosses of the present 
day, but they attained the attitude of trees. A species of 
SigUiaria from the Chemung group is figured below (Fig. 88). 
Allied to these, but not found in the coal, is the genus Psiio- 
phyton, which has been estabUshed by Dr. Dawson, of Mont- 
real, for a plant which is very common 
in the Devonian of Canada and New 
York. The same high authority has 
determined the occurrence of wood of 
an exogenous tree referable to the 
angiospermous division of the Dicotyl- 
edons, and resembling, therefore, our 
ordinary trees and shrubs. In connec- 
tion with these remains of an old land- 
surface, we may notice that the Devo- 
nian formation in America hiLS yielded 
the first traces of air-breathing animals, 
in the form of IneecU, somewhat allied 
to the May-flies of the present day. 

The lowest forms of animal life are l^' ^—SiaOiaHa chmvmg- 
represented by sponges. The next divi- iwni (iiurflSi™ 

sion of the animal kingdom (Ccelenle- 

rata) is represented by one or two Graptolites — the last of this 
singular family — and by very numerous and varied forms of 
corals. Crustaceans are abundant, and are represented by 
numerouB Trilobites, by gigantio Eurypterids, and by some 
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small forms allied to the living wateivfleas. The MoUasca are 
largely represented ia Devonian time, and the Sraohiopoda 
are especially predominant. The true bivalve Molluska are 
abundant^ and some of the forms are very characteristic of the 
period. This is the case with the species figured above (Fig. 
89), Univalve Mollusks are also not uncommon, but some of 
the Cephalopoda are more important and more characteristio. 
The forms allied to the Nautilus of the present day are rep- 
resented by the genus Clymenia (Fig. 90), which agrees with 
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the Nautilus in having simply curved partitions between the 
chambers of the shell. Here also occur for the first time the 
forerunners of the great family of the Ammcmiles, in the 
form of the genus Goniatites. The shell in this genus resem- 
bles that of the Nautilus in shape, but the partitions are lobed, 
and the siphuncle is placed on the back of the shell. Ortho- 
ceralileB stdl continue to be represented. 

The sub-kingdom of the Vertebrates is still represented by 
fishes only ; but these are so abundant that the Devonian Pe- 
riod has been termed the " Age of Fishes." The order of the 
Ganoids, with shining bony scales, is represented most numei> 
ously by many singular forma, of which two have been already 
figured (Figs. 83 and 84), Besides the Ganoids, however, are 
found the fin-spines of iishes believed to be most nearly allied 
to the living Port-Jackson Shark, and belonging, therefore, to 
another and a higher order. It is further to he remembered, 
as already remarked, that the appearance of fishes is later in 
America than in Britain, The earliest remains of fishes in 
Britain have been found in the Upper Silurian rocks (at the 
base of the Ludlow Series) ; but no American fossil fishes 
have hitherto been found in any stratum earlier than the lower 
portion of the Comlferous series. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



CABBONIFEBOFB FOBMATIOlir. 



OvBRLTiNG the great formation of the Old Bed Sandstone, 
or Devonian rocks, sometimes unoonformably but more often 
in perfect conformity, we have the large and important series 
of the Carboniferous JRockSy so called because workable beds 
of coal are more commonly developed in this than in any 
other formation. It must not be forgotten, however, that coaT 
is not exclusively a Carboniferous»product, but that workable 
seams of coal occur in several formations younger than the 
Carboniferous. In all cases, too, the coal forms but a very 
small proportion of the actual thickness of the Carboniferous 
rocks, occurring in comparatively thin beds intercalated in a 
great series of sandstones, shales, and limestones. 

The Carboniferous rocks are largely developed in Britain, 
on the Continent of Europe, and in North America, and are 
known to occur in other parts of the world alsa Their general 
composition, however, is, comparatively speaking, so uniform, 
that it will be sufficient to take a general view of the forma- 
tion without considering each area separately. As a general 
rule, the Carboniferous rocks may be divided into the follow- 
ing three groups, from below upward : 

1. The Carboniferous /Slates and Mountain Zdme^one^ 
mainly and most typically calcareous. Sometimes termed the 
sub-carboniferous group. 

2. The Millstone Gfrit^ essentially arenaceous and con- 
glomeratic. 

3. The Coal-measures, composed of alternating shales, 
sandstones, and other strata, with workable beds of coaL 

L The Carboniferous, Sub-carboniferous, or Moun- 
tain, Limestone, constitutes ordinarily the base of the Car- 
boniferous system. In Ireland, however, and elsewhere the 
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lowest beds of the Carboniferous series are slates and grits, 
which attain a maximum thickness of 6,000 feet, and have 
been termed the Carboniferous Slates (Fig. 91, a). Their 
fossils are partially referable to good Carboniferous types, and 




Fio. 91.— General section of the Carboniferons rocks.— <e, Carboniferous slates; &Carbo- 
niferons limestone; c, Millstone grit; <2, Coal-measores ; e, BeTonian rocks; /, Permian 
rocks. 



partly to Devonian forms, so that they may be regarded as 
passage-beds. The Carboniferons limestone proper in its most 
typical development, as in Wales and the west of England, 
consists of a great mass of nearly pure limestone, from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet thick, with a few beds of shale. In other places, 
however, it is more or less broken up into a series o^ different 
beds of limestone, alternating with sandstones, grits, and 
shales, and sometimes containing beds of coaL In North 
America it is never purely calcareous, but consists mainly, or 
entirely, of sandstones and shales, sometimes \yth thin beds 
of coal, or deposits of clay iron-ore. Westward, however, it 
becomes more highly calcareous. 

As the Carboniferous limestone is generally a marine for^ 
mation, its fossils are usually those of sea-animals. In those 
places, however, in which beds of coal occur in this series, 
plant-remains are tolerably abundant and. agree in their charac- 
ters with those of the Coal-measures. In some places, also, the 
series includes beds of undoubted fresh-water origin. As a 
rule, however, marine fossils characterize the Carboniferous 
limestone, and they are generally very abundant. The great 
limestones of this formation in particular are almost made up 
of fragmentary or perfect fossils, chiefly referable to Corals, 
Crinoids, and Brachidpods. The Corals (Fig. 92) are especially 
abundant, the rock sometimes having all the features of an 
old coral-reefl Two of the more common and widely-dis- 
tributed forms are figured here (Figs. 92, 93). Crinoids are 
extremely abundant, the entire rock in many places being 
composed of little else than the broken stems of these beauti- 
ful fossils, when it is spoken of as ^' Crinoidal Limestone." It 
is rare, however, to find unbroken specimens. The body and 
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arms ot a characteristic species are figured below {Fig. 94). 
Nearly allied to the true CriDoida are the J^lrefttiles, which are 
Terjr characteristic of some beds of this formation. They dif- 
fered, however, from the Crinoids in not possessing the jointed 
feathery arms of the latter. Here, also, for the first time we 
meet with true Sea-urohina belonging to two genera, and 
differing in some important respects from all living forms. 

Among the most abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
Carboniferous limestone are the very numerous JSrachiopods, 
of which certainly the most characteristic are a number of 
species of the very wcU-marked genus Producta (Fig. 96). 



Members of this genus are found all over the world, wherever 
the Lower Carboniferous rooks are developed ; and they sonw 
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times attain a very large size. Along with these are Spiri/era 
and other species. Bivalve and univalve Mollusks are of com- 
mon occurreace, and some of both have even been found re- 
taining their original bands of color. Cephalopodoue sheUs 
are not uncommon, especially large Orthoceratiles and Go- 
niatitea. One of the commonest forma of the latter, both in 
Europe and Worth America, is GonicUUea creniatria (Fig. 
96). 

The Crugtaoea are chiefly represented by small forms, 
allied to the living water-fleas, the bivalve 'cases of which are 
extraordinarily abundant in certain beds. Here, also, we have 
for the last time IHlobites, but these die out finally before the 
deposition of the Coal-measures. 

The remains of Vertebrate animals, with one exception, 
are referable to fishes. The exception to this is constituted 
by the footprints of an Amphibian, allied probably to the liv- 
ing newts, which has been discovered in North America. 
These tracks have been described under the name of Sauropua 
prirruBvuB, and they constitute aa yet the earliest indication 
of animal life higher ia the scale than fishes. The fishes of 
the Carboniferous limestone are mostly referable to genera 
which more or less resemble the Port-Jackson Shartt, and 
which are represented merely by their broad crushing teeth 
(Fig. 97). Besides these there are teeth of true Sharks (C/o- 
aodus), along with numerous fiu-spines. 
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n. Thb MnxsTONB Gbit. — ^The highest beds of the Car- 
boniferous limestone are succeeded, usually conformably but 
sometimes unconfbrmably, by a series of sandy and gritty 
beds which have been termed the MiBstone grit. In its most 
typical form the Millstone grit consists of a series of hard . 
quartzose sandstones, the component grains of which are 
sometimes so large aa to be more properly called small 
pebbles, when the rook becomes a fine conglomerate. In other 
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cases regular conglomerates are present, and tbere are some- 
times shales, limestones, and thin beds of coaL The thickness 
of the Millstone grit varies from 1,000 to 1,700 feet as a role; 
but sometimes its thickness is veiy greatij diminished. Fos- 
sils are scarce, and offer no peculiarity. 

in. Ths CoajtMeasubes. — ^TheCoal-measures proper sno> 
ceed the millstone-grit conformably, and consist of a great 
series of shale, sandstone, grit, and coal, attaining a total 
thickness, when well developed, of from 7,000 to 15,000 feet. 
Except, in Scotlaild, where workable coal-seams occur below 
the horizon of the millstone-gnt, it is mostly from the true 
Coal-measures that coal is obtained ; the largest and most pro- 
ductive coal-fields of the world occurring in Britain, North 
America, and Belgium. In their mineral nature, the Coal- 
measures, all over the world, exhibit a wonderful general uni* 
formity of composition. They consist, namely, of dark, often 
nearly black, earthy and laminated shales, yeUow, brown, and 
purple sandstones, sometimes spotted, but very rarely red in 
color, along with occasional beds of lunestone and clay iron- 
ore, and beds of coal of varying thickness. These alternating 
beds may follow one another in any order, and may be repeat- 
ed over and over again, the total thickness sometimes reaching 
the enormous amount of 14,000 feet, or nearly three miles. In 
the South Wales coal-field the series consists as usual of sand- 
stones, shales, and coals, alternating with one another, and in- 
dicating a slow but probably intermittent depression of the 
area which they now occupy. In this coal-field there are about 
80 distinct beds of coal, each of which — as we shall subse- 
quently see — ^represents an ancient land-surface. Each of 
these beds reposes upon a sandy shale or clay, which is kno\(^n 
as the "underclay" or "floor" of the coal, and through which 
spread numerous fossils referred to the genus Stigmariay and 
now known to be the roots of plants {SigUlarid). Each seam 
is also surmounted by a bed of shale, forming the so-called 
"roof" of the coal, and in this are found numerous flattened 
and compressed branches and stems of plants. 

The phenomena just indicated lead us to a consideration 
of the vegetable remains of the Coal-measures, and of the origin 
of coal. The Lower Carboniferous rocks, as already said, are 
mainly marine in their origin, and contain marine fossils. The 
Coal-measiu^s, on the other hand, are characterized by the oc- 
currence of terrestrial organisms, chiefly but not exclusively of 
a vegetable nature, along with the remains of brackish-water, 
fresh-water, or sometimes marine animals. The most abun- 
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daat and characterietlc foseils of the Coat-meaeures are plants, 
of which there ia a great variety of very remarkable forms, 
mostly differing widely from existing' plants. Not only 
is the coal * itself merely compressed vegetable matter, but 
more or less perfect plant-remains occur throughout the entire 
series. The more important plants of the Coal-measures are 
the following : 

Feme are very numerous in 'tiie Carboniferous series, and 
several hundred speoies have been described. Some of them 
were tree-like, others more of the size of the common ferns, 
and many are extremely like living species. 

About forty species of plants have been referred to the 
genus Lepidodendron {Fig. 98), which is believed to have 
been most closely alUed to our living Clnb-mosara [lycopodior 
ceae), but of gigantio size. The "remains referred to Lepido- 
dendron consist of cylindrical . stems or trunks covered with 
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leaf-scws, marking the points where the leaves were formerly 
attached. Sometimes the leaves may be found attached to 
the stem, and in some rare cases the cones or fruit may be 
found in connection with the ends of the branchea, T^eae 
cones, however, are more commonly found in a detached condi- 
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tion, and tfaey have been described under the name of Jjqndo- 
atrobua. No living member of the Club-mossea or Ground-pines 
attains a greater height than three feet ; but some species of 
Jiepidodendron must have been loft}* trees, for epecimens are 
known to have exceeded fifty feet in length. 

Of eommon occurrence, also, in the coal-measures are 
the vegetable remains known as Calamitet (Figs. 100-103). 
These consist of cylindrical, furrowed, and striated stems, 
divided at intervals by joints, or articulations. The lower 
extremity (Fig. 102) tapers off into a conical point, where 
the stem was doubtless attached. The original view as to 
the nature of Calamites referred them to gigantic Horse-tails 
{E^isetacea) ; and the tendency of modern investigation is 
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to confirm this view, though it is rejected by competent 
authorities. True Horse-tails (^Sg^ieetites) certainly do occur 
in the coal, and, as the size of these is considerable, the great 
size of the Calamites need not necessarily render this view at 
all improbable. 

Among the most abundant and most important of the coal- 
plants are those referred to the genera SigiUaria and Stigma- 
Tta, which are now known to be nothing more than difTerent 
parts of the same plant. Many species of SigiUaria are known, 
and some of these attained a great height (as much as 60 or 
70 feet in some instances), though they do not appear to have 
brunohed except close to their summit. They consist of fluted 
stems (Fig. 103), marked with longitudmal ridges, between 
which are rows of single or double scars, indicating the points 
of attachment of the leaves. In numerous instances Sigtlior 
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rice have been fouad in their original upright position ; and in 
many cases it appears that the interior 
roust have decayed much more rapidly 
than the exterior, so that, if upright, 
the interior «ay be filled with Band- 
stone, and, if prostrate, the stem has 
been completely crushed and flattened. 
As regards size, sterna of SigiUaria 
I vary from a foot to as much as five feet 

I in diameter, with a height of from 30 

to 70 feet. The well-known fossil 
Sliffmaria (Fig. 104) has now been 
I shown to be nothing more than the 
I root of Sigillaria, tne actual connec- 
' tion between the two having been in 
many instances demonstrated, j^^- 
maria occurs in the form of long, 



Tvith shallow tubercles, each of wbich has a little pit or de- 
pression in its centre. From each of these pits, in perfect 
examples, there proceeds a long cylindrical process, or rootlet ; 
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but these in ordinary examples have disappeared. The ex- 
act botanical position of the Sigillarioe is uncertain ; but the 
most probable view would regard them as a peculiar group of 
Gymnospermous Exogens. 

Of the remaining plants of the Coal-measures may be men- 
tioned true Coniferous trees, related to the recent Norfolk 
Island Pines {Araucarid). Flowering plants are of very rare 
occurrence, and it is doubtful if any true Dicotyledonous An- 
giosperma have hitherto been detected. 
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Obigiik of Coal. — Aa regards the origin of cool, only two 
theories need be mentioned : firstly, that coal is the result of 
the drifting together and accumulation by water of enormous 
quantities of vegetable matter of all kinds ; and, secondly, that 
beds of coal are due t<^tbe gradual decay, upon the siirface 
where it grew, and through long periods, of a dense vegela- 
tion,so that each coal-sesm represents an ancient land-simace. 
It is possible that in some instances the first theory may be 
correct It is possible, namely, that in some rare instances a 
great river may have brought down drift-wood and other vege- 
table matter in sufficient amounts to have ultimately formed 
a bed of coat. The purity of coal, however, and its general 
freedom ftota earthy or sandy matter — difficult to explain upon 
any theory — becomes wholly inexplicable upon this view. In 
the great majority of cases, and most probably in all, coal- 
beds have been formed by the gradual growth and decay, 
throughout long periods, of a rank vegetation. The correctness 
of this view is shown, not only by ike absence of impurities 
in coal, but by the common occurrence of upri^t stems and 
trunks still retaining their vertical position (Fig. 105). In 



other oases, again, fmther and still more convincing evidence 
can be obtained in support of this view from the phenomena 
of the " underclay," which forms the " floor" of the ooal-aeam. 
This " underclay," upon this view, ought to represent the an- 
cient 8oil upon which grew the plants which formed the coal. 
In the underclay, accordingly, we find Stigmaria branching 
freely in every direction, while in the coal itufM, or in the 
shale which forms the "roof" of the coal, are the stems and 
trunks of SigiUaria, of which the Stigmaria are the roots. 
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The general belief, then, about the Coal-measures, is that 
they have been deposited in a manner which is very closely 
similar to, if not exactly identical with, the way in which are 
produced the deltas of our great rivers, such as the Ganges or 
Mississippi. Such deltas at the present day form vast alluvial 
flats, or plains, very little elevated above the sea, composed of 
the fine mud and sediment brought down by the river, and 
supporting a dense and luxiuiant vegetation. To explain the 
phenomena of the coal-measures, we must suppose that after 
the lapse of a certain period, when a sufficient amount of vege- 
table matter had been accumulated upon such a marshy tract, 
a submergence took place beneath the waters of the sea. The 
vegetable accumulations would then gradually be buried be- 
neath a series of sedimentary deposits, such as sandstones or 
shales, which would contain the remains of marine animals. 
Or it might be, if the submergence were slight, that the sunk- 
en area should be covered by the river itself, or by brackish 
water. In this case, the fossils of the beds deposited above 
the vegetable layer would be those of fresh water, or those 
proper to brackish water. If, now, an elevation took place, or 
sufficient sediment were deposited to counteract the previous 
subsidence, a fresh land-surface would be formed upon which 
a fresh swamp or jungle would be produced. The same de- 
pression, repeated a second time, would convert this in turn 
into another bed of coal, again surmounted by marine, fresh- 
water, or brackish-water beds ; and so the process might be re- 
peated indefinitely, till such a vast series as the coal-measures 
of Nova Scotia might be produced. 

In accordance with this generally-received theory as to the 
origin of coal, we' find in the Coal-measures the remains of 
various air-breathing animals, both Vertebrate and Invertebrate. 
If each seam of coal with its underclay represents an ancient 
land-surface, this is just what we might have expected. We 
find, then, the remains of various true Insects, Scorpions, Spi- 
ders, several species of the class of the Centipedes {3fyric^ 
poda\ and air-breathing Shell-fish, allied to living Snails. As- 
sociated with these are a number of Newt-like animals, most, 
if not all of which, are referable to a peculiar and now extinct 
group of the Amphibians, These have been called JLahy' 
rinthodonts^ from the complex and labyrinthine structiu« of 
the teeth. Several of these attained a very large size, and a 
figure of one of the smallest is given hereafter (Fig. 106). 

Also in accordance with the above theory we find the beds 
associated with the coal to contain the remains of marine, 
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fresh-vBter, or braddsb-water animals. Among these may be 
menlioned Crustaceans allied to the liviog Water-fleaa and 
EingKn^bs, bivalve Shell-Gsh, Cephalopoda, Brachiopods, and 
numerous fishes, some of which were of large size and highly 
predaceous. The marine fossils, as a rule, have a general agree- 
ment with the forms of the Carboniferous LimeBtone. 
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Xjtb ov thb CABBOiOFBBons PBSiOD. — As regards the 

Slants of this period, it is sufficient to point to the great pre- 
ominance of Cryptogammut, as compared with Phaneroga- 
mous plants, the Gymnospermic Exogens being almost the 
only representatives of the latter. 

The lowest forms of animal life (J^tozoa) are represented 
by the shells otJibratniniferaf which are sometimes so abundant 
as almost to make up the whole of certain limestones. The 
Cadenterates are represented by numerous Corals, which abound 
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especially in some of the limeBtones of tbe Low^r Carbonifer- 
ous series. The JEchinodermata chiefly figure in the fonn of 
Criaoids and allied forms, but we now meet for the first time 
with true Sea-urchins. The Articulates are well represented 
by both air-breathing and water-breathing forms. The TrUo- 
bites make their last appearance in this period, but they were 
represented by but a few forms, and these died out before the 
Coal-measures were-deposited. The Ouifocea are represented, 
bowever, by nmnerous minute forms with bivalve shells, like 
the living Water-fleas (Fig. 108), and by larger forms nearly 
allied to the recent Horseshoe Grabs (Fig. 107). The air- 
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breathing Articulates are represented by Insects, Spiders, Scor- 
pions, and Centipedes — in fact, by all the great classes at pres- 
ent in existence. The MoUitaoa are largely represented in all 
their great divisions. Braohiopoda are numerous, and the 
two leading genera are Producta {Fig, 95) and Spirifer (Fig. 
109). Bivalve Mollusks, especially those allied to the Scb1Io|W 
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and Pearl-muasela, occur in great plenty, and there are also 
loany^iuTalTes. The CepfuUopoaa are represented chiefly 
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by OrthoceratiieSy often of great size, and by Oaniatites (Fig. 
96). Vertebrate life is pretty abundant, and we have now 
numerous Amphibians, in addition to the fishes, which are so 
characteristio of the preceding Devonian period. The fishes 
are mainly Ganotda^ and have all unsymmetrical or unequally- 
lobed tails. The Amphibians all belong to the extinct order 
of the ZfObt/rinthodofUa. * 



CHAPTER XIX. 



PEBMIAN BOCKS. 



Thb Carboniferous series is succeeded by a group of beds, 
which complete the Palaeozoic formations, and which were 
termed Permian Rocks by Sir Roderick Murchison, from the 
province of Perm, in Russia, where they are extensively devel- 
oped. Formerly these rocks were grouped with the succeed- 
ing formation of the Trias under the common name of '^ New 
Red Sandstone." This name was given them because they 
contain a good deal of red sandstone, and because they are 
superior to the Carboniferous rocks, while the Old Red Sand- 
stone is inferior. Nowadays, however, the term " New Red 
Sandstone " is rarely employed, unless it be for red sandstones 
and associated rocks. Which are seen to overlie the Coal-meas-- 
ures, but which contain no fossils ' by which their exact age 
may be made out. Under these circumstances it is sometimes 
convenient to employ the term." New Red Sandstone." The 
New Red, however, of the older geologists is now broken up 
into the two formations of the Permian and Triassic rocks, the 
former being the top of the Palaeozoic series, and the latter 
constituting the base of the Mesozoic. 

The Permian rocks, as a rule, repose unconformably upon 
the underl3ang Carboniferous rocks, out seem to pass upward 
conformably into the Trias, in most instances. The division, 
therefore, between the Permian and Triassic rocks and, conse- 
quently, between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic series, is not 
foimded upon any marked physical break, but upon the differ- 
ence in the life of the two periods. 

The Permian rocks exhibit their most typical features in 
Russia and Germany, though they are very well developed in 
parts of Britain, and they occtnr in North America. When 
well developed, they exhibit three main divisions : a lower set 
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of sandstones, a middle group, generally calcareous, and an 
upper series of sandstones, constituting respectively the Low- 
er, Middle, and Upper Permians (Fig. 111). 




Tia. 111.— Oenenlized seetloii of the Permiftn rocks.— & Lower Permlan^odu; &, Middle 

FerxDianA; e^ Upper FermiaiiA; d, Goal-iiieaftaree. 

In Russia, Grermany, and Britain, the Permian rocks con- 
sist of the followingmembers : 

1. The Lower x^ertniana (Fig. Ill, a), consisting mainly 
of a great series of sandstones, of different colors, but usually 
red. The base of this series is often constituted by massive 
breccias with included fragments of the older rocks, upon 
which they may happen to repose ; and similar breccias some- 
times occur in the upper portion of the series as welL The 
thickness of this group varies a good deal, but may amount 
to 3,000 or 4,000 feet. 

2. The Middle Permians (Fig. Ill, h\ consisting, in their 
typical development, of laminated marls, or " marl-slate," sur- 
mounted by beds of magnesian limestone (the '^ Zechstein " 
of the German geologists). Sometimes the limestones are 
degenerate or wholly deficient, and the series may consist of 
sandy shales and gypsiferous clays. The magnesian limestone, 
however, of the Middle Permians is, as a rule, so well marked 
a feature that it was long spoken of as the Magnesian Lime- 
stone. 

3. The Upper P^rmiana (Fig. Ill, c), consisting of a 
series of sandstones and shales, or of red or mottled marls, 
often gypsiferous, and sometimes including a bed of lime- 
stone. 

In North America, the Permian rocks appear to be confined 
to the region west of the Mississippi, being especially well 
developed in Kansas. Their exact limits have not as yet been 
made out, and their total thickness is not more than a few 
hundred feet. They consist of sandstones, conglomerates, 
limestones, marls, and beds of gypsum. 

Life of the Pebmian Pebiod. — ^The Permian rocks have 
yielded a veiy considerable number of plants, most of which 
are specifically distinct from the plants of the Coal-measures. 
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Thougli the apeciea, however, are distinct, many of the Per- 
mian genera date from the antecedent Carboniferous period. 
Thus, besides several genera of Carboniferous ferna, tiie Per- 
mian rocks contain the well-known genera Lepidodendron 
and Catamites ; but SigUlaria and Stigmaria have hitherto 
not been shown to have survived- the Coal period. Conifers, 
allied to the living firs are not lanoommon, and one of the 
more duraeteristic is figured below (Fig. 113). 



Ito. lOi—WdltMa ph^fomit, ■ Permliii Conllte (fBat QntUa).— 0, Biuili; t, Twigi 



Corals are rare in the Permian rooks, and the older types 
have now almost wholly disappeared. Ecbinoderms are also 
scarce, and require no special notice. The moet abundant and 
most characteristic fossils of the Permian period — after the 
phmts — are Mollusks and Fishes, Besides forms, such as the 
Lace-coral, aUied to the living Sea-mosses and Sea-mats, the 
lower Mollusks are represented by various Brachiopods, 
Among these are representatives of the genera Producta (Fig. 
113), and Spirifer (Fig. 115). Some of the Brachiopods agree 



Fn. \i.».~Prodwia iorrtda. Tio. IIL—Linaula Tio. W.—Spirifa- undulate 

Bpecifically with those of the Carboniferous period, and they 
are all of Paheozoio tjpes. In addition to the 'Brachiopods 
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there are numerous Bivalve MoUusks, with some Univalves 
and Cephalopods. The fishes of the Permian rocks are all of 
Palaeozoic types, being mostly Ganoids, and having invariably 
imsymmetrical or unequally-lobed tails (Fig. 116). The species 




Fio. 116.— Bestored ontttne ot PakeoniaeuB, 



are peculiar, but most of the Permian genera are also found 
in the Coal-measures. One of the most characteristic genera, 
viz., JPalcBoniscus^ is figured above. Besides fishes, the Mid- 
dle Permiails have yielded the bones of a true reptile, which 
is known by the name of JProtorosaurus. It is the oldest 
known example of a true lizard, and is believed to be most 
nearly allied to the great Monitors of the old world. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TBIASSIO FOBIfATION. 



"We come now to the consideration of the great Meaozoic^ 
or Secondary series of formations^ consisting, in ascending 
order, of the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. The 
Triassic group forms the base of the Mesozoic series, and cor- 
responds with the higher portion of the New Red Sandstone 
of the older geologists. Like the Permian Rocks, and as im- 
plied by its name, the THa^ admits of a subdivision into three 
groups, a Lower, Middle, and Upper Trias (Fig. 117). Of 




Fio. UT^-Generalteed seetton of the Trlasslo rocks.— o^ Bmiter Sondstein; h^ Miudiel- 
kalk; e, Keaper; d, Bbstic beds; «, Liaa;/, Peimian zoclu. 



these subdivisions the middle one is wanting in Britain ; and 
all have received Grerman names, being more largely and 
typically developed in Grermany than in any other coimtry. 
Thus, the Lower Trias is known as the Burvter Sandstein, the 
Middle Trias is called the JSfuachelkalk, and the Upper Trias 
is known as the Keupen 

I. The lowest division of the Trias is known as the Bunter 
Sandstein (Fig. 117, a), from the generally variegated colors 
of the beds which compose it (Grerman, buntj variegated). The 
Bunter Sandstein of the Continent of Europe consists of red 
and white sandstones, with red clays, and thin limestones, the 
whole attaining a thickness of about 1,500 feet. The term 
" marl " is very generally employed to designate the clays of 
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the Lower and Upper Trias, but the term is iDappropriate, as 
they contain no lime, and are, therefore, not genuine marls. 
In Britain the Bunt«r Sandstein consists of r^ and mottled 
sandstones, with unconsolidated conglomerates, €»■ " pebble- 
beda," the whole having a thickaeas of about 1,800 feet. The 
Bunter Sandstein, as a rule, is very barftn of foasils. In 
Britain it has yielded little, except some singular hand-like 
footprints (Fig. 118), which were origiaaQj asoribed to as 

S^ ^t^ ^^ 



unknown animal under the name of CTteirolherium (dr. cheir, 
hand; ^Aer,beft8t),butwhich are now known to have been made 
by a large Amphibian belonging to the order of the La^iyrinr 
thodonts. On the Continent the 
Bunter has yielded a considerable 
number of plants, chiefly fems and 
conifers, not one of which occurs in 
the Upper Trias. The most char- 
acteristic of these plants is the 
Coniferous tree, VbUzia, of which 
an example is given in Fig. 119. 

IL The Middle Trias is not de- 
veloped in Britain, but constitutes 

in Germany a formation termed the ^'j^^^^^^^^^ 
Muschelkalk (Germ. Musckel, mus- «i"™ us flucuaoUJon. 
sei ; £alk, limestone), from the 

abundance of fossil shells which it contains. It consists of 
gray or yellowish limestones (Fig, 117), sometimes magnesian, 
including occasional beds of gypsum and rock-salt Among 
the most characteristic fossils of the Muschelkalk are the 
shells of Ceratitea (Fig. 130), a Cephslopod somewhat allied 
to the Pearly Nautilus, but belonging to the same family as 
the Ammonites. Ceratitea, however, is distinguished by hav- 
ing the partitions which divide the chambers of the shell 
(Big. 130, c) simply denticulated, and not by any means 
elaborately frilled as in the Ammonites. True Ammonitea and 
Belemnite», both, as we shall see, highly characteristic of the 
later Secondary rocks, are wanting in the Muschelkalk, Yery 
characteristic, also, of the Muschelkalk is the beautiful stone 
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lily (-Mimrawe tilUformia, Fig. 121), heads and etems of which 
are found in considerable abundance. Fishes are far from un- 
common in the Muachdkalk, and there are also the remains of 
several reptiles. 

in. The Upper Trias or Keuper consists 
of about 1,000 feet of Bandstones, marls, or 
clays, generally red or green, with rock-salt 
I and gypsum, and sometimes beds of dolomite, 
I The Keuper in Britain is very unfossiliferous ; 
I but it contains in Clermanj a good many 
I plants, some of which (such as Valainites) are 
[ of Carboniferous genera, while most agree 
more with the plants of the Lias and Oolites, 
consisting chiefly of Ferns, Horse-tails, Coni- 
fers, and Cycads, Besides these, there are the 
remains of Fishes, with some Reptiles, The 
, Keuper passes upward, both in Britain and 
Germany, into a set of beds of a very remark- 
able nature, which are known by various 
names, but may be spoken of here as the 
RJuBtie beds, as they occur in tbe Bhtetic 
Alps. The most characteristic fossils of these 
beds are three sheila:— a Cockle (Cardium 

ShcBticum, Fig. 123), a Scallop (J%c(en Valo- 

Fm. iM.-fflu9*M«t niensU, Fig. 123), and a Pearl-mussel {Avicu- 
k«<a™*i la contorta. Fig. 124). This last is bo Abun- 
dant that the beds are often spoken of as 
the Avieula contorta beds. 

Besides these, there occurs in this series of beds a peculiar 
stratum known as the "bone-bed," from its being almost entirely 
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made up of the teeth and scales of various fishes, some of which 
are figured below (Figs. 125-127). In additiou to fish-remains, 
the bone-bed has yielded the teeth of two small Mammals, the 
earliest fossil quadrupeds as yet known to ua. Of these, the 



a 



Fia. IN -CardimtlthitH- Pio. m.—Ptelm Valo- FiH, 1! 



first discovered and most celebrated is a little predacious ani- 
mal, probably marsupial, which has been described under the 




Tsa.liH.—TatOiot BylioaiapliaatiUt. Fn. IM,— Tooth of Fia.ieT,— Sealeof ff^m- 
&iuri<^MAy8aBi' Itpit.' ut tins jmd 
eatii; nit. dio nuwoiaed. 



name of Microkstes antiquus, and which is only known by 
one of its grinders (Fig. 128). 




Tia. laa.— DUTenat rlewi oT tba bmIv tooth ol MerottlM antlgviu. 



In the Austrian Alps, the Avi^da contorta beds are under- 
laid by nearly 3,000 feet of calcareous strata which must be 
referred to th^ period of the Upper Trias, and which are 
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replete with fossils, most of which are Mesozoic, while a few 
are of Palaeozoic types. Thus, we find in these beds the 
Palaeozoic forms Ortnocerae and Qoniatitee, which malie here 
their final appearance. Mixed with these ancient Cephalopoda, 
. occurs the (diaracteristi<?TriasBio form Ceratites (Fig. 120), and, 
in addition to these, we find true Ammonites and £eiemnites, 
which form such a marked feature in the life of the later 
Jurassic period. The same wonderful intermixture of ancient 
with modem tjpes is seen also in the other fossil Mollusks 
of these strata, but we maj especially remember that in the 
Upper Trias we lose sight of the genera Orthoceras and Goni- 
cUites, and for the first time meet with Ammonites and S^em- 
niUa. 

Tbiassig Rocks of North AuxOica. — ^Rocks of Triassio 
age occur in several areas in the United States between the 
Appalachians and the Atlantic seaboard ; but they show no 
such triple dirision as in Germany. The rocks of this agq 
consist of red sandstones, sometimes shaly or conKloraeratic, 
and occasionally with beds of impure limestone. One of the 
most celebrated of the Triassio areas of the United States is 
in the valley of the Connecticut River, where the beds have 
yielded the footprints of various different animals. Among 
these are a number of paired footsteps of different sizes and 
with different charaoteis, and undoubtedly produced by ani- 
mals which walked upon two legs only. &)me of these prints 
ate foior-tced, and these hava been produced by reptiles, for it 
is now known that some extinct reptiles walked, habitually or 
occasionally, upon two legs. Others {Fig. 139), again, are 
three-toed, and these have generally been' ascribed to birds. 



ftralplDt* from the Triw otUia OHUwettcnt Valley. 

If tilis supposition be correct, we have here the earliest indi- 
cations yet known to us of the existence of birds. Other 
more extensive areas where Triassic rocks appear at the surface 
are found west of the Mississippi, on the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the beds consist of sandstones and gypsif- 
erouB marls. Besides numerous reptiles, and the supposed 
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tracks of birds, the American Trias has yielded the remains of 
plants, insects, fishes, and Mammals. The fishes are remark- 
able because we here meet for the first time with forms having 
symmetrical or equaUj-lobed tails. The Mammals are repre- 
sented by the lower jaw of a small quadruped which has been 
named bromatherittm tylvestre^ and is beheved to find its 
nearest living ally in the little insectiyorous and marsupial 
JSfyrmecolnus or Banded Antreater of New South Wales. 

Obigem' of Rock-Salt. — ^As has been already mentioned, 
rock-salt is commonly found in beds accompanymg strata of 
Triassio age, and sometimes attaining a thickness of 90 to 100 
feet or more. The salt may be quite pure, or may be mixed 
with more or less earthy impurity, and the association of rock- 
salt with Triassic strata is so common that the Trias is often 
spoken of as the ScUiferoua system. As a vety general rule, ro<^- 
salt is found to be associated with sulphate of lime or gypsum, 
and very generally also with magnesian limestones, red sand- 
stones, and red and variegated clays. StiU, strata of this kind 
are often destitute of salt, and salt may occur in rocks of a difier- 
ent nature. As to the origin of rock-salt, the generally-received 
theory is, that it has been formed by the evaporation of the 
water of inland seas or lagoons, which conununicate at inter- 
vals with the ocean. It cannot be said, however, that we have 
as yet any theory which will explain all the phenomena of the 
occurrence of rock-salt, or which can be applied to all cases. 
' LiFB OF THE Triassic Period. — The Triassic period, as 
r^gards its plants and animals, is in many respects intermedi- 
ate between the Palaeozoic and later Mesozoic deposits, while 
being itself decidedly Mesozoic. Among the plants we have 
some Palaeozoic types (such as Calamites), but there is no 
longer a marked predominance of Cryptogams, and the lead- 
ing forms are Ferns, Conifers, and Cycads.* As regards the 
Invertebrates of the Trias, the intermixture of Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic types is especially well seen in the MoUusca^ and 
particularly in the Cephalopoda, The straight Orthoceratites 
appear here for the last time, as do the Goniatites^ tn which 
the shell was coiled up like the Nautilus, but the partitions 
between the chambers were lobed and not simple. Character- 
istically Triassic is the Ceratite (Fig. 120), iii which the shell 
is somewhat intermediate between the Ooniatites and the 
Ammonites, the partitions between the chambers of the shell 

• The Ouoads are nearly related to the Oon^era (Fir-tribe), but differ frreatly In external 
form and habit. They look like tree-ferns, and are all natiyes of warm climates. An Ana- 
toaUan spedea la floured at p. 181. 
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being denticulated. Lastly, in the Upper Trias, appear for 
the first time true Ammonites (Fig. 133), in which the par- 
titions between the chambers of the shell are wonderfully 
folded and frilled at their edges. With these also are JBelem- 
nites (Fig. 132), which are really the internal shells or skele- 
tons of cuttle-nshes. 

The Vertebrates are represented by Fishes, Amphibians, 
Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, in fact by all the great sub- 
divisions of the vertebrate sub-kingdom. The fishes are all 
GanoidSy but some of them for the first time exhibit the sym- 
metrical or equally-lobed tails, which characterize the great 
majority of living fishes. The Amphibians are represented by 
JLahyrinthodontSj mostly of gigantic size ; but this order of 
the class, which appear^ first in the Carboniferous rocks, does 
not appear to have survived the Triassic period. The true 
Reptiles are represented by lizards, swimmins* reptiles of vari- 
ous kinds, and often of large size, crocodile4ike species, and 
others wholly unlike any thing that we know as existing at 
the present time. The class of Birds is represented doubtful- 
ly by the footprints of the^ American Trias (Fig. 129) ; but if 
these are rightly determined, then the class nas its commence- 
ment in this period. Mammals are for the first time repre- 
sented by two or three small quadrupeds, which are only 
known to us by their teeth or lower jaws, but which appear to 
belong to the Marsupials or pouched quadrupeds, the lowest 
order of the class Mammfialia. They appear to be most near- 
Iv allied to the living Banded Ant-eater and Kangaroo-rat o£ 
Australia. 



CaaAPTERXXL 
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Succeeding to the Trias, we have a great series of rocks 
which are known as the Oolitic JRoeks^ from their commonly 
containing oolitic limestones, or as the Jurassic Series^ from 
their being largely developed in the mountain range of the 
Jura, on the western borders of Switzerland. The Jurassic 
rocks are .very extensively develop^ed in Britain, where they 
consist of the following members in ascending order (Fig. 
130) : 

I. lias. 

II. Lower Oolites (consisting of the Inferior Oolite, Ful- 

ler's Earth, Great Oolite, Stonesfield Slate, etc.). 
m. Middle Oolites (Oxford Qay and Coral Rag). 
rV. Upper Oolites (Kimmeridge Clay, Portland Stone, and 

Furbeck beds). 




yf 



Fio. 180. — OeneraBzed section of the Jnnussto rocks*— ^ Idas; h, Lower Oolites; e^ Middle 
Oolites; cK, Upper Oolites; e, Weald Clay; /, Bhietic beds. 

I. The Xias (Fig. 130, a) succeeds the uppermost beds of 
the Trias with perfect conformity, and passes upward, genei- 
ally conformably, into the lowest beds of the Lower Oolites. 
It consists essentially of a great series of bluish or grayish 
laminated clay, alternating with thin bands of blue or gray 
limestone, the whole assuming at a distance a characteristic- 
ally striped and banded appearance. The total thickness of 
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the Lias may be over 1,000 feet, and it teems with foawls, of 
which only a few of the more oharaoteriBtic cau be meDtioued 
here. 

£rachi<^da are very abundant, and it is noticeable that 
we have here the last appearance of the Paheozoio genus Spir- 
it 

■ Bivalve shell-fish are common, and one of the most charac- 
teristic species is a singular curved oyster, the Grypfujea incurva 
(Fig. 131). Of all ttie Liassio fossils, however, the most 
abundant and characteristio are the re- 
~ mains of Cephal(^d», allied on the one 

hand to the living Cuttle-fishes, and on 
the other to the Pearly Nautilus. Under 
the first head come the Beiemnitet (Fig. 
132), or, as they are commonly called, 
" thunderbolts," from their conical form. 
*^ mrmF'^^'^ These really are the internal supports or 
skeletons of animals like the living Cut- 
tle-fishes or Squids ; and they consist of a long, tapering, fibrous 
body, enclosing above a hollow chambered portion, and t^mi- 



Tia. m^BtltmnilM iloitffatta. LIm. 

nating in front in a homy plate, which is rarely preserved in 
a fossil condition. Under the second head'we have true JfaU' 
lilt, and a. vast abundance of different species of Ammonites, 
of which two characteristic forms are figured below (Fiirs. 133. 
134). 



K lU. iliB.— a, Bids Ttav; biFtoatTlaw. 
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Echinoderma occur not uncommonly in the Lias, the com- 
monest being Crinoide, the form figured below being espe- 
cially characteristic and abundant (Fig, 135.) Besides these, 
we find true Seo-urobinB, BritUe-Btars, and Star-fisbes. 



ilshea are very largely r^resented, both by Ganoids and 
by forms allied to the recent Port-Jacl£son Shart, the teeth and 
fin-spines of tbe latter being especially abundant (Fig. 136). 




Fia. tSS.—Bif»Bdttt rttienliauit—a, I1n-aplD»; ft, ToMb. 



Lastly, the Lias swarms with the bones, teeth, and petrified 
droppings or " coprolites " of large marine reptiles, which con- 
stitute the ^nera Ichthyosaurus and Plesioaaurus, and which 
will be spoKen of at greater length in treating of the life of 
the Oolitic period. 
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IT. The iower Oolites (Fig. 130, b) ooQeist of calcareous 
freestones (Inferior Oolite), shales, clavs, and marls (Fuller's- 

earth), fine-grained Oolitic licnestones (Great Oolite), with cal- 
careous flags at the base (Stonesfield slate), and shelly lime- 
Bkines and calcareous sandstones (Forest-marble and Com- 
braab), the whole haring a thickness of from 400 to 500 feet. 
In Yorkshire the Lower Oolites consist of limestones with 
oirbonaceoua shalea and thin seams of coal, which are Buffi- 
Giently extensive and constant to be worked for coal. Of this 
M;e, also, is probably the coal-field of Brora, in Sutherland- 
sMre, in the north of Scotland, 



Ito, lSJ.—Pltraphf/Uma eomptum. Lower OoUlSB, TorklhlMi 

Amon^ the fossils of the Lower Oolites, plants are very 
abundant in some places, the leading forms being Fema and 
Cycads, The specimen figured above (Fig, 137) is aOycad 
belonging to the genus iTerophyllum. 



¥a. tB6.—AfHaeiUltt Bump/mtiami*. bficlor OoUts. 
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MoUu8ca are common in the Lower Oolites, Univalves 
especially so, but there are also Brachiopods and true Bivalves. 
Cephalopods are not so common, but there are some charao- 
tei4stic AmmonUes (Fig. 138). The Echinodermata are rep- 
resented by Sea-urchins and Crinoids, the most characteristic 
form among the latter being the Pear Encrinite {Apiocrintis 
rotundtcSy Fig. 139), which sometimes occurs in layers. Corals, 
also, are abundant in some of the limestones. Among the 







Fio. 19d.-^Apiocrimi8 roiundti8.—a, Stem and one of the Joints; &, Section shODving tlie 
Encrinites growing on limestone and enveloped above oy clay (now shale); e, Three 
perfect individoflyLB represented as growing, but of reduced size; <2, Head, wttlioat*tli« 
anns. 

most remarkable, however, of the organic remains of the Lower 
Oolites are three small Mammals which are found in the Stones- 
field slate, and which were long the oldest known representa- 
tives of their class. Two of these have been described under 
the names of AmphUherium and Thascolothermm^ and are 
certainly Marsupial, the latter (Fig. 140) presenting a dose 




•Fio. 140.— Lowe*jawofPAo«ooto<?l«H^lm-BtosWa«<i<.— 
c^ Natural size; &, Molar tooth magnified. 

resemblance to the living opossums. The third forms the 
^enus StereognathuSy and its exact affinities are still doubtful, 
m. The Middle Oolites are composed of a great mass of 
dark-blue, tenacious clay (Oxford clay), with a maximum thick- 
ness of 700 feet, surmounted by from 150 to 250 feet of lime- 
stones known as the Coral-rag, from the number of corals 
contained in them. The fossils of the Oxford clay are chiefly 
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Ammanitea and JBelemnites^ the little JBelemnites haatatua 
(Fig. 141) being a characteristic species. The Ck>ral-rag may 





Fitf. lU.'^BelenmUet hagtaius. Oxford Clay. 

be regarded as an ancient coral-reef, and contains numer- 
ous corals, some of which attained a very large size. A 

characteristic species is ThecosmUia 
anmdaria (Fig. 142). Besides corals, 
however, the Coral-rag contains nu- 
merous bivalve and univalve ^ell-fish, 
with sea-urchins and other fossils. 

IV. The Upper Oolites consist in 
Britain of laminated, sometimes car- 
bonaceous or bituminous clays (Eim- 
meridge clay), forming the base of 
the groupj and having a thickness of 
500 or 600 feet. These are succeeded 
by sandstones and limestones (Port- 
land stone) of about 120 feet in thick- 
ness ; and the formation is capped by 

^'^^i^H^'oS!^^,''''^ a remarkable group of alternating 

strata of fresh-water, brackish-water, 
and marine beds, with old land-surfaces, the whole known as 
the Purbeck beds, and having a united thickness of about 150 
feet. Of the same age as the Upper Oolites in Britain is the 
Solenhofen slate of Bavaria, an exceedingly fine-grained stone, 
which is largely used in lithography, and is celebrated for the 
numbeir and beauty of its organic remains, especially those of 
Vertebrates. The number of fossils in the Upper Oolites is so 
great that it is impossible to give those characterizing the 
minor subdivisions, and it will be sufficient to indicate some 
of the more striking forms. 

MoUuaca are very numerous, and are represented by ma- 
rine forms in the marine beds, but by fresh-water forms in 

many of the beds of the Purbeck group. 
Oysters are especially abundant, and there 
is one bed in the Purbecks 12 feet thick, 
and composed entirely of the valves of a 
singular oyster, Ostrea diatorta (Fig. 143). 
Corals occur in some of the beds, and 
there are also Sea-urchins, and numerous 
little bivalved Crustaceans aUied to the 
living Water-fleas. The Solenhofen slates 




Yia, t4S.—0ttrea distorta. 
Middlo Purbecks. 



bare yielded numerous Cmtlacea of higher trpes, along witli 
uumerous insects, fishes, Tortoises, and other Reptiles, among 
which the most singular are the Flying-lizards, known as Ftero- 
dactylee (Fig. 14i), Besides these, the Solenhofen slates have 
yielded the tirst actual remains of birds 
in the form of the bones and feathers of 
the ArchoBopteryx moAsrura (Fig. 150). 
The characters of this extraordinaiy 
bird will be spoken of later on. Last- 
ly, a thin bed of marl in the Middle 
Purbeck beds has given up the bones 
of no lAs than yourtoen distinct spedes 
of small -Mammals. These quadrupeds 
are all of small size, and hardly any of 
their bonee have hitherto been dbcov- ' 
ered, except separate branches of the 
lower jaw ; bo that it is very difficult 
to refer them to their proper place in 
the. class Mammalia. One genus, however, viz., Plagiavlax 
(Fig. 145), appears to be almost certainly Marsupial, and to be 
most nearly allied to the living Kangaroo-rats, 




^ 4^ 



Fia. Ills.— Lower ]*iTUid teeth of i'lairtaulaa n 



. Porbeekbed*. 



JtTB&ssic Rocks ov North Ahebica. — Rocks belonging 
to the Jurassio series, in the form of limestones and marls, have 
been detected by their fossils in the Laramie Mountains and 
in other portions of the Bocky Mountains, and also at various 
points in Arctic America. The extent, however, of these beds 
IS unknown, and no subdivisions have hitherto been established 
in them, 

LiPK ov THE OoTJTic Pebiod, — The vegetation of the 
Jurassic period is characterized by the abuudance of feme, 
Conifene, and Cycadaceous plants, and the rarity of Angio- 
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spennous E^ogena. The Cycada are especially abundant 
throughout the whole Oolitic series, and the subjoined cuts 
(Figs. 146, 147) exhibit the trunk of a fossil form side by side 
wit£ a living species, with its crown of feathery leaves. 



The Srachiopocla of tbe Jurassic series are decidedly less 
numerous than in the older rocks, and they approximate more 
to living forms. Bivalve and univalve MoUusks are numerous, ■ 
and upon the whole present a decided likeness to those of ex- 
isting seas. Cephalopoda are extraordinarily numerous, and 



Fio. \tI.—Zamia tptralii, > JMag Cycad. AnstnllB. 

AmmonUet and Selemniles may be said to be preeminently 
the fossils of the Oolitic rocks. The Crinoida are now con- 
siderably diminished in number, but the Schinodermaia are 
represented by an increased number of Sea-urchins, Brittle- 
stars, and Star-fishea. The Crustacea of the Oolitic rocks show 
a very decided advance in structure, and we now meet with 
forma resembling our living Crabs and Lobsters. Insects also 
are numerous. ' 
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Fishes are very abundant in parts of the Oolitic series, the 
majority being still Ganoids^ though most of these have the 
symmetrical tail of most modem fishes. Besides these, there 
are many fishes allied to the living Port-Jackson Shark ( Cea- 
traci(m)j and true Sharks and Rays. Reptiles are still more 
numerous than in the Trias, their great abundance in these 
formations and in the Cretaceous epoch haying led to the 
naming the Mesozoic period the " Age of Reptiles." The 
Itdbyrintfhodonts of the later Palaeozoic and earlier Mesozoic 
formations have now disappeared, and we have no longer the 
same forms of true reptiles as characterize the Trias. We 
have, however, four reptiles of especial interest which are the 
types of so many extinct orders. The first of these is the 
Megdloaaurus^ a gigantic terrestrial reptile, which belongs to 
the order Deinosauria (Gr. deinoSj terrible ; saura^ lizard). 
This order is better represented in the earlier portion of the 
Cretaceous period. Secondly, we have a group of extraor- 
dinaiy flying reptiles, I^rosauria (Gr. pteron^ wing ; saura^ 
lizard), characterized by having one finger of the hand enor- 
mously elongated for the support of a leathery membrane by 
which flight was effected. The best known genus of this 
order is Pterodactylus (Fig. 144), of which several species are 
known, varying in size from a crow, up to an expanse of wing 
of 15 to 20 feet, or more. Thirdly, we have two gigantic rep- 
tiles, the types of two distinct orders, the remains of which 
are very common in the Oolitic series. One of these is the 
Ichthyosaurus (Gr. ichthus^ a fish; saura^ lizard), of which 
many species are known. The Ichthyosaurus (Fig. 148) was a 
marine, swimming reptile, fully adapted to an aquatic life by 
having a horizontal tail-fin, and by having all the limbs con- 
verted into flippers or swimming-paddles. The jaws are very 
long, and are furnished with numerous conical teeth, so that 
the animal must have been highly predaceous. The liesio- 
saurus (Gr. plesios^ near to ; saura^ lizard) was also a marine 
animal, inhabiting the sea, and likewise had the limbs com- 
pletely enveloped in the integuments, and thus converted into 
powerful swimming-paddles. The Ptesiosaurus^ however, dif- 
fers from the short-necked and voracious Ichthyosaurus in hav- 
ing much shorter jaws and an enormously and disproportion- 
ately elongated neck. Many species of both of these huge 
reptiles are known, and they attained in some instances a 
length of over 30 feet. 

The class of Birds is represented by the tail, tail-feathers, 
and some detached bones of a single birdj^ the Arcmopteryx 
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maerura (Fig. 150), which was about as large aa a pigeon. 
This extraordinary bird differed from all living birda in naving 
two free clawa to the wing, and in having the tail long and 
composed of separate vertebra, each of which carried a single 
feather on each side (Fig. 150, A). The tail, therefore, except 



for the presence of feathers, was long and lizard-like. Li all 
living birds, on the other hand, the tsil-feathera spring in a 
bunch from the last few vertebne of the toll, and the tail ter- 
minates in a single upright, ^oughshare-shaped bone, which 
can be erected and depr^sed at will (Fig, 160, D, E). 
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The Mammab of the Oolitic period are all small, and show 
no decided advance upon those of the Triassic rocks. They 
appear to have been for the meet part insectivorous or flesh- 
eating Marsupials, allied to the living Banded Antrcater {Mj/r- 
mecooius) and Opossums (JM^eiphys). 



CHAPTER XXIL 



CBETACEOUS SEBIES* 



The next series of rocks in- ascending order is the great 
and important series of the Gretaceoua JRockSy so called from 
the general occurrence in the system of chalk (Lat., creta^ 
chalk). As developed in Britain and Europe generallj, the 
following leading subdivisions may be recognized in the Cre- 
taceous series (Fig. 151) : 

1. Wealden, ) t n. x 

2. Lower Greensand or Neocomian, \ ^^^^ Cretaceous. 

3. Gault, 

4. Upper Greensand, i tt ^ n i. 
6, Chalk, puppet Cretaceous. 

6. Msestricht beds, 




Fio. 161.— Generalized section of th» Cretaceous rocks. — o^ Lower Cretaceous rocks; 5, 
Upper Cretaceous rocks; e, Wealden; (2, Lower Greensand ; e, Gault;/ Upper Green- 
sand; 0r, Chalk-marl ; A, White Chalk ; <, Eocene rocks; o, Upper Oolites. 



I. The Wealden formation, though of considerable impor- 
tance, is a local group, and is confined to the southeast of 
England, France, and some other parts of Europe. Its name 
is derived from the Weald^ a district comprising parts of Sur- 
rey, Sussex, and Kent, where it is largely developed. Its 
lower portion, for a thickness of from 500 to 1,000 feet, is 
arenaceous, and is known as the Hastings Sands. Its upper 



portion, for a thickness of 150 to nearly 300 feet^ is chiefly 
argillaceous, consisting of clays with sandy layers, and ooca- 
eiunalty courses of limestone. The geological thickness of 
the Wealden formation is very great, and it is undoubtedly the 
delta of an ancient river, being composed almost wholly of 
fresh-water beds, with a few brackish-water and even marine 
strata, intercalated in the lower portion. Its geographical 
extent, though uncertain, owing to the enormous denudation 
to which it has been subjected, is nevertheless great, since it 
extends from Dorsetshire to France, and occurs also in North 
Germany. Still, even if it were continuous between all these 
points, it would not be larger than the delta of such a modem 
river as the Ganges. Tlie river which produced the Wealden 
series must have flowed from an ancient continent occupying 
what is now the Atlantic Ocean ; and the time occupied in the 
formation of the Wealden must have been veiy great, though 
we have, of course, no data by which we can accurately calcu- 
late its duration. 

The fossils of the Wealden series are, naturally, mostly 
the reniains of such animals as we know at the present day as 
inhabiting rivers. We have, namely, fresh-water mussels 
( ITnio), nver-snails (J*aludina), and other fresh-water shells, 
with numerous httle bivalved Crustaceans, and some fishes. 



ria. IBS,— Teeth oT /(ruonotfon XanttUl. Weilden. 

Besides these, however — ^the natural fossils of such a fresh- 
water deposit — we find a number of remains of animals and 
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plants which were brought down by the current of the ancient 
stream. The animal remains consbt of the bones of various 
gigantic reptiles belonging to the order Deinosaitria, of Fle- 
aiosawraa, of the flying I'terodactyles, and of the cases of river- 
tortoises. Of the Deinosawia, tie most remarkable is Jgua- 
nodon, which resembles the hving Iguatiaa, especially in the 
form of its teeth (Fig. 163), but which is believed to have 
reached the tremendous length of from 50 to 60 feet. There 
is, also, good reason to suppose that Iguamodon, in spite of its 
vast bulk, walked, temporarily or permanently, upon two legs, 
like a bird. 

Plant-remains occur abundantly in the Wealden, and agree 
with those of the Oolitic series and the Lower Greensand in 
consisting of Ferns, Conifers, and Cycads, without any Angio- 
spenuous Esc^ns. 

IL The Wealden beds pass upvrard, often by insensible 
gradations, into the JLower Greensand (Fig. 151, rf). The 
name Lower Greensand is not an appropriate one, for green 
sands only occur sparingly and occasionaJly, and are found in 
other formations. For this reason it has been proposed to 
substityte for Lower Greensand the name Necocofnian, derived 
from the town of NeufchStel — anciently called Neocomum — ^in 
Switzerland. If this name were adopted, as it ought to be, 
the Wealden beds would be called the Ix>wer Neocomian. 

The Lower Greensand or Neocomian of Britain has a 
thickness of about 850 feet, and consists of alternations of 
sands, sandstones, and clays, with occasional calcareous hands. 
The general color of the series is dark brown, sometimes red, 
and the sands are occasionally green, from the presence of sUi- . 
cate of iron. 

The fossils of the Lower Greensand are purely marine, and 
among the most characteristic are the shells of Cephaiopodt. 



Tbe genus NaatUua is r^resented by the Naalilus plieatus 
^^. IM), and there are a few Ammoniiei as well. Besides 
these, we have the allied gemiBAncf/loceraa (Fig. 163), which 
is like an Ammonite partiallv unrolled, and having its larger 
end bent inward. There are eiao Bivalve Shell-fish, Belemnites, 
Sea-urchins, and Corals. 

The most remailiable point, however, about the fossils of 
the Lower Cretaceous series is their marked divergence from 
the fossils of the Upper Cretaceous roc^. Of S80 ^>ecies of 
fossils in the Lower Cretaceous series, only 51, or about 18 
per cent, pass on into the Upper Cretaceous. This break in 
the life (^ the two periods is accompanied by a decided physi- 
cal break as well, for tits Gault is often, if not always, uncon- 
formaUy superimposed on the Lower 
Qreeusand. At tbe same time, the 
Lower and Upper OetaceouB groups 
form a dosely-connected and insepa- 
rsUe series, as shown by frcomparisoa 
of their fossils with those of the tui- 
derlying Jurassic rocks and the over- 
lying Tertiary beds. Thus, in Britain 

no marine fossil is known to be com- ^^ ut^yavtautpUeatut^ 
mon to the marine beds of the Upper 

OoUtes and the Lower Greensand ; and of more than 600 spe- 
cies of fossils in the Upper Cretaoeous rocks, almost every 
one died out before the formation of tbe lowest Tertiary 
■ strata, the only survivors being one Brachiopod and a few 
.fimzminifera. 

in. The lowest member of the Upper Cretaceous series is 
a stiff, dark-gray, blue, or brown clay, often worked for brick- 
making, and knows as the Gauli, from a provincial Bnglisb 
term. It occurs chiefly in the aouth-east of England, but can 
be traced through Franceto the flanksof the Alps and Bavaria. 
It never exceeds 100 feet in thickness ; but it contains many 
fossils, usually ia a state of beautiful preservation. Besides 
Bivalves and Univalves, the Gault omitains many C^haiopods, 
such as Ammonites, Belemnites, Afu^loceraa (Fig, 155), etc 

IV. The Gault ia succeeded upward by the Upper Cfreen- 
tand, which varies in thickness from three up to 100 feet, and 
which derives its name from the occasional occurrence in it of 
green sands. These, however, are local and sometimes want- 
ing, and the name " Upper Greensand " is to be regarded as a 
name and not a description. The group consists, in Britain, 
of sands and clays, sometimes with bands of calcareous grit 
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or siliceous limestone, and occasionally containiog concretions 
of phosphate of lime, which are largely worked for agricul- 
tural puipoees. 



ne. Vi!i/~ AtKifloatrattpl'Ugermn. QuIL 

The fossils of the Upper Greensand are chiefly Sponges, 

Brachi<^da, Echinodenns, Cephalopoda, Beptiles, and Birds. 

V. iTie top of the Upper Greeosan<I beoomes argillaceous, 

and passes up gradually into the base of the great formation 

known as the true CAaik, divided into the three subdivisions 

of the chalk-marl, white chalk without flints, and white chalk 

with flinta. The first of these is simply 

ar^llaceous chalk, and passes up into a 

great mass of obscurelystratified white 

. chalk in which there are no flints. This, 

I in turn, passes up into a great mass of 

' white oh^, in which the stratificatioil is 

I marked by nodules of black flint arranged 

in layers. The thickness of these three 

subdivisions taken together is sometimes 

over 1,000 feet, and their geographical 

i extent is very gie&t. White Clialk, with 
its characteristic appearance, may be 
traced tmm the north of Ireland to the 
Crimea, a distance of about 1,140 geo- 
. graphical miles, and, in an opposite direc- 
tion, from the south of Sweden to Bor- 
Tn-iM—vtiUHmuiMra. deaux, a distance of about 840 geograph- 

The fossils of the Chalk are extreme- 
ly numerous, and oonsist chiefly of Jibramini/era, Sponges, 
Echinodenns, Bivalves, and Cephalopods. As resaitJs the first 
of these, almost the whole bulk of ordinary chalk is made up 
of the microscopic shells of Jibraminifera, some of which are 



specifically identical with forms now existing. Sponges are 
Yery numerous, some being muBhroom-shaped, othere branch- 
ing, and others fiinn el-shaped. Of the last, a good example is 
to be found in Ventricfditea (Fig. 166). 

Of the MoUueca, the Chalk yields an enormous number of 
forms allied to the plant-like Sea-mosses and Sea-mats, with a 
good many Bracbiopods. Bivalves are very numerous, and 
characteristic, the commonest being Scallops {Pecten) and 
Oysters ( Ostrea). An exclusively Cretaceous genus of Bivalves 
is Inoceramus (Fig. 157). C^halopode are very abundant, 




Fm. IGT. — /nouramus Lamarttil. 
White Chalk. 

and their forms are very varied. Sdemnitcs and IfauHU are 
present, as well as true Ammonites, but the most character- 
istic forms are Saculites, Scaphitea, and Tur- 
rilites. These all agree with the Ammonites 
in having chambered sheila, the partitions 
between the chambers of which are curiously 
folded (Fig. lf)9), but they differ in the shape 
of the shell. Saculites (Figs. 158, 15&) 
have a straight, staff-shaped shdl, resembling 
an Orthoceras in shape, but differing in the 
form of the partitions. The shell of the 
Turrilite, again, is ooiled into a spiral, the 
convolutions of which do not lie in one plane 
(as in the Ammonite), but are drawn out 
into a cone or turret (Fig. 160). The Scor 
phiie, lastly, resembles an Ammonite, the 
larger extremity of which has been unrolled, 
andisfinallybent inward toward thesmaller, _ ,, — „ .,., 

COllcd-Up portion {b Ig. lt>l). tattatnt. 
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Of all the Chalk-fossils, however, none are more abundant or 
more oharacteriBtic than Sea-urchins, which occur in very varied 
forma and in a state of beautiful preserva- 
tion. Two veiT characteristic species are 
figured below (Figs. 163, 163). Remans of 

Sloshes are toleraUy abundant in the White 
Chalk, and here for the first time we, meet 
with Bony Fishes, with flexible homy scales, 
resemblii^ the great majority of living 
*^°' "iiJZiif"''*^ Fishes. There are, however, also Shark-like 
Fishes allied to the Port-Jaokson Shark ( Ce»- 
traeion), and numerous true Sharks. 

As tiie Chalk is certainly a deep-sea deposit, we naturally 
find in it uo remains of strictly terrestrial animals or of laud- 
plants. Remains, however, of Turtles and lierodactyles occur, 
and the latter appear now to have 'finally died out, as they 
have not been met with in any later deposit. 

VL la Britain there occur no beds containing Cbalk- 
fosails, or in any way referable to the Cretaceous period, 
above the true White Chalk with dints. On the bMiks of 
the Maes, however, near Maestricht, in Holland, there occurs 
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a Beriea of yellowish limestones, of about 100 feet in thick- 
nesB, and undoubtedly superior to the White Chalk. These 
Maeatricht beds contain a remarkable series of fossils, the 
characters of which are partly Cretaceous, and part.ly Ter- 
tiary, Thus, with the characteristic Chalk-fossils, Bdemnite*, 
Saculites, Sea-urchins, etc, are numerous Univalve Mollusks, 
such as Cowries and Volutes, which are otherwise exclusively 
Tertiarr or Recent. Another celebrated Maestrioht fossil is 
the skull of a gigantic marine Lizard, which has been described 
under the name of Moeaeawnts (Fig. 16i). 



Fn. lU^-Skim oUroHUann* Camjwrf.— OrlgUuI em time IM In t«r«tli- 

Holding a similar poaition to the Maestriclit beds, and 
showing a eimilar intermixtnre of Cretaceous forme with later 
types, are certain beds 'whicb occur in the island of Seeland, 
in Denmark, and whicb are known as the FaxOe I/imestone. 

CoAXK OF THE South of Eitboph. — The great CSmlk for- 
mation of the south-west of England is continuous with a 
similar aeries in the north of France, the two foroiiiig part of 
one continuous mass, in which the Straits of Dover form mere- 
ly a shallow furrow. South of the Parisian basin, in the south 
of BVance, there are again Cretaceous rocks, but the series 
here differs a good deal both in mineral characters and fossils 
from the Chalk of the north of Europe. Ammonites, for in- 
stance, are very rare, and Turrilites, Sc€q>hite», and £eiem- 
nites, appear to be wanting. The most characteristic memb^ 
of the Cretaceous series of the south of Europe consists of 
certain compact marbles, known as ^ytJpi«TieKwi«rfOMe«. This 
name is derived from the abundance in these beds of a very 
peculiar family of Bivalve MoUusks known as IRppurUea (Fig. 
165). All the members of this faniily were attached and lived 
associated in beds, like Oysters. The two valves of the sb^ 
are always altogether uiiUke in eoulpturing, iu appearance, 
and in shape; and the cast of the interior of tlie shell is often 
extremely unlike the outer si:rface of the shell (compare a and 
d. Fig, 165). About a hundred different species of the family 
JlippuritiacB are known, all of which, so far as is known, are 
exclusively Cretaceous, occurring in Britain, Southern Europe, 
the West Indies, Aisreria, and the East. 
Ckktacbous liocKs OF North Amebicjl — The Lower 



Cretaceous rocks are represented not at all, or veiy (eeblj, in 
>forth Am^oa ; but there is a very exteDBive development of 
rocks of Upper Cretaceous age in the United States. " The 
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Cretaceous rocks occur — 1. At intervals along the Atlantic 
border, south of New York, from New Jersey to South Carolina ; 
3. Extensively over the States along the Gtdf border^ and 3. 
Through a large part of the We«tem interior region, over the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, from Texas northward, to the 
head-waters of the Missouri on the east of the summit of the 
chain, and far into the Colorado region on the west. Still 
farther north-west in British America, they appear on the 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboine, and aleo on the Arctic Sea, 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie " (Dana, " Manual of Geol- 
ogy "). The rocks of these areas consist chiefly of sands, marls, 
clays, and limestones; but it is to be remembered that there 
is no white Chalk. Green sands are often present, as in New 
Jersey, where they are called " marls," and are largely worked 
for agricultural purposes, their fertilizing properties being 
due to the presence of a small percentage of phosphate of 
lime. The foasila of the Cretaceous rocks of North America 
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agree generally with those of the Upper Cretaceous rocks of 
Europe, and some of them will be spoken of in treating of 
the life of the period. 

Obigin of Chalk and Funts. — As regards the origin 
of the great masses of soft pulverulent White Chalk, it is now 
generally admitted that it is a deep-water deposit, and is 
formed chie% of the shells of those minute Protozoa which 
are termed J^oraminifera, Researches in the deep Atlantic 
have* shown that there is now in process of formation at great 
depths in this ocean a deposit of white, chalky mud, which is 
known as " ooze," and which, if consolidated, would form a 
chalk-like rock. This ooze is composed almost entirely of the 
microscopical shells of Foraminifera^ especially of the genus 
Globigerina (Fig. 166). Besides these, are the flinty cases of 

Fio.166. Fio. 167. Fig. 163. Fio. 169. Fio.170. 






Organic bodies in the ooze of the Atlantic bed at great depths. 

Fio. ie&.— Globigerina buUoides, a Fwaminiftft, 
Fios. 167-169.— Siliceous plants (Diatoms). 
Fio. 170. — Spicule of a siliceous sponge. 

certain of the lower plants {DiatomSy Figs. 167-169), also of 
microscopic size ; and, lastly, there are the needle-like spicules 
of flint which are part of the skeleton of the siliceous sponges 
(Fig. 170). 

Chalk, similarly, has been shown to consist in great part 
of the shells of Foraminiferay some of which are actually 
identical with existing species ; so that there can no longer 
be any doubt as to the chalk having originated as a deep-sea 
deposit, much as we now see in the Atlantic ooze. Not only 
so, but the ooze of the deep Atlantic is further found to be 
peopled with higher animals greatly resembling those now 
found fossil in the Chalk, similar conditions of. life favoring the 
occurrence of representative forms. We do not, it is true, 
meet with the characteristic Cephalopods of the Chalk ; but we 
find Sea-urchins, Crinoids, and siliceous Sponges, suflBcient to 
establish a decided resemblance between two deposits so 
widely removed in time. 

As regards the origin of flints in Chalk, it is now generally 
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admitted that these must be also ascribed to organic agencies. 
The water of the sea contains a minute proportion of silica in 
solution, and this is withdrawn by the living agency of ani- 
mals or plants to form their shells or skeletons* Thus, certain 
of the lower plants {Diatoms) secrete a siliceous shell (Figs. 
167-169), and these abound in the waters of the ocean, lakes, 
and rivers. There are also certain animalcules, nearly alHed 
to the JForaminiferaj which secrete a flinty shell ; and many 
sponges produce a flinty skeleton. Remains of all these living 
beings may be detected in sections of flint under the micro- 
scope, and similar bodies have now been found in the nodules 
of homstone (impure flint), which are found in many of the 
older rocks, from* the Devonian upward. We may conclude, 
then, that flints are chiefly due to the exertions of animals and 
plants. Their occurrence in layers seems to be in some meas- 
ure connected with " the periodic growth of large crops of 
sponges" (Owen). 

Life of thb Cretaceous Period. — As regards the vege- 
tation of the Cretaceous period, we have to mark a great ad- 
vanoe over the plants of the preceding periods. The plants 
of the Lower Cretaceous rocks agree with those of the earlier 
Oolitic period, in consisting chiefly of Ferns, Cycads, and Coni- 
fers, without any Angiospermous Exogens. In the Upper 
Cretaceous rocks, however, we meet for the first time with an 
abundance of forms allied to our ordinary trees and shrubs, 
and belonging to the class of the Angiospermous Exogens. 
Not only is this the case, but we meet with many familiar 
genera, such as the Oak, Willow, Walnut, Fig, Beech, Poplar, 
etc. It is singular, therefore, to reflect that trees, differing little 
from those of our own forests, should have coexisted with the 
Ammonites and Selemiiites, and other extinct forms of marine 
life which characterize the Upper Cretaceous period. Here, 
also, we meet for the first time with true Palmes. 

The Protozoa are represented by numerous Foram,inifera^ 
which are found chiefly in the Chalk, but also in other beds, 
and by an abundance of Sponges of various forms. The Cce- 
lenterates are represented by Corals ; the JSchinodermata are 
represented by a profusion' of Sea-urchins; but the Crinoids^ 
so characteristic of the older periods, are now reduced to a 
few forms, nearly resembling living species. Crustaceans are 
not common, the most abundant being little bivalved forms 
like the living Water-fleas ; but there are also a few Barnacles, 
and some of the higher stalk-eyed species, like Crabs and Lob- 
sters. The MoUusca arc represented by an enormous number 
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of forms, belonging to all the great subdivisions of the class. 
The Sradiiopoda are proportionately much reduced in num- 
bers, and their forms approximate more closely to living species. 
The Sivalvea are represented by numerous types, of which 
some are of existing genera, such as the Scallop and Oyster ; 
while others are exclusively Cretaceous, such as Inoceranvua 
(!Pi^. 157), and the entire family of the HippuritidcB (Fig. 
166). Univalves are pretty abundant, but the greatest devel- 
opment of the MoUuscan sub4dngdom is in the class CepJialch 
poda^ which is represented by a great number of complex and 
beautiful forms. Ammonites and JBdemnitea continue their 
life from the uppermost beds of the Trias, but die out finally 
here. The true -4mmowffe«, however, are to a great extent 
superseded by allied forms, such as the JBdcvlUe (Fig. 159), 
the JhirrUite (Fig. 160), and the Scaphite (Fig. 161). All 
these, also, disappear with the dose of the Cretaceous period. 
The Vertebrate sub-kingdom is represented by Fishes, Rep* 
tiles, and Birds, no Mammals having hitherto Deen detected. 
In this period we meet for the first time with representatives 
of the Bony Fishes, with thin, flexible, homy scales, such as 
now predominate in existing waters. Here, also, we meet 
with true Sharks, many of which were of large size. The 
older groups of the Ganoids and the fishes allied to the Port- 
Jackson Shark { Cestracionts) are, however, still represented ; 
and, indeed, both groups have survived to the present day, 
though reduced in numbers. Reptiles are very numerous, and 
are represented by many orders. The Deinosaurittj which 
commenced in the Oolitic period, are represented by the 
gigantic Iguanodon of the Wealden, the Hadrosaurus of 
North America, and other forms, but died out during this 
epoch. The marine Ichthyosaurus and PlesiosauruSy with the 
flying PterodactyleSy which also • commenced in the Juras^c 
period, are represented in the Cretaceous epoch, and also die 
out at its close. The Lizards are represented by the Mosasau- 
rus of Europe, a gigantic marine reptile, by an equallv gigantic 
and nearly allied form from New Jersey, and by related spe- 
cies of snCialler size. Turtles are represented by several forms, 
and there are also true Crocodiles in the Cretaceous beds of 
New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



BOCEKB FOBMATION. 

Befobb commencing the study of the subdivisions of the 
Kainozoic series, there are some general considerations to be 
noted. In the first place, there is a complete and entire phys- 
ical break between the rocks of the Mesozoic and Kainozoic 
periods. In no instance are Tertiary strata to be found rest- 
ing conformably upon any Secondary rock. The Chalk has in- 
variably suffered much erosion and denudation before the 
lowest Tertiary strata were deposited upon it. This is shown 
by the fact that the actually eroded surface of the Chalk can 
often be seen, or, failing this, that we can point to the presence 
of the chalk-flints in the Tertiary strata. This last, of course, 
aflbrds unquestionable proof that the Chalk must have been 
subjected to enormous denudation prior to the formation of 
the Tertiary beds, all the chalk itself having been removed, 
and nothing left but the flints, while these are all rolled and 
rounded. 

In the second place, there is a complete break in the life 
of the Mesozoic and Kainozoic periods. With the exception 
of a few Forarainifera^ and one Brachiopod (the latter 
doubtful), no Cretaceous species is known to have survived the 
Cretaceous period ; while several characteristic ^amt7ee«, such 
as the AmmonitidoB and JSippuritidce, died out entirely with 
the close of the Cretaceous rocks. In the Tertiary rocks, on 
the other hand, not' only are all the animals and plants more 
or less like existing types, but we meet with a constantly in- 
creasing number of living species as we pass from the bottom 
of the Kainozoic series to the top. Upon this last iact^ as we 
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sball see, is founded the modem classification of the Kainozoic 
rocks, propounded by Sir Charles LyelL 

It follows from the constant want of conformity between 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, and still more from the en- 
tire dif erence in life, that the Cretaceous and Tertiary periods 
are separated by ^n enormous lapse of unrepresented time. 
How long this interval may have been, we have no means of 
judging exactly, but it very possibly was as long as the whole 
Kainozoic epoch itseli^ Some day we shall doubtless find, at 
some part of the earth's surface, strata which were deposited 
during this period, and which will contain fossils intermedi- 
ate in character between the organic remains which respec- 
tively charficterize the Secondary and Tertiary periods. At 
present, we have only slight traces of such deposits, such, for 
instance, as the Maestricht beds. 

Classification of the Tbbtiaby Rocks. — ^The classifica- 
tion of the Tertiary rocks is a matter of unusual diflBculty, in 
consequence of their occurring in disconnected basins, forming 
a series of detached areas, which hold no relations of super- 
position to one another. The order, therefore, of the Tertia- 
ries in point of time can only be determined by an appeal to 
fossils ; and in such determination Sir Charles Lyell proposed 
to take as the basis of classification the proportion of living 
or exiting species which occur in each stratum or group of 
strcUa. Acting upon this principle. Sir Charles Lyell divided 
the Tertiary series into four groups : 

I. The £k>cene formation (Gr. eos^ dawn ; kainos^ new), 
containing the smallest proportion of existing species, and 
being, therefore, the oldest division. In this classification, 
only the MoUusca are taken into account ; and it was found 
that of these about three and a half per cent, were identical 
with existing species. 

II. The Miocene formation (Gr. meion^ less ; kainos, new), 
with more recent species than the Eocene, but less than the 
succeeding formation, and less than one half the total number 
in the formation. As before, only the MoUusca are taken into 
account, and about 17 per cent, of these agree with existing 
species. 

III. The Pliocene formation (Gr. pleion^ more ; kainos^ 
new), with more than half the species of shells identical with 
existing species ; the proportion of these vkrying from 35 to 
LO per cent, in the lower* beds of this division, up to 90 or 95 
per cent, in its higher portion. 

IV. The FosU Tertiary Formations, in which aU the shells 
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belong to existing species. This, in turn, is divided into two 
minor groups — the Post-Pliocene and Hecent Formations, In 
the Post-Pliocene formations, while all the MoUusca belong 
to existing species, most of the Mammals belong to extinct 
species. In the Hecent period, the quadrupeds, as well as the 
shells, belong to living species. 

The , above, with some modifications, was the original 
classification proposed by Sir Charles Lyell for the Tertiary 
rocks, and now universally accepted. More recent researches, 
it is true, have somewhat altered the proportions of existing 
species to extinct, as stated above. The general principle, 
however, of an increase in the number of living species still 
holds good ; and this is as yet the only satisfactory basis upon 
which it has been proposed to arrange the Tertiary deposits. 

* 

EOCENE FOEMATION. 

The Eocene rocks are the lowest of the Tertiary series, 
and comprise all those Tertiary deposits in which there is only 
a small proportion of existing MoUusca — from three and a 
half to five per cent. The Ek)cene rocks occur in several basins 
in Britain, France, the Netherlands, and other parts of Europe, 
and in the United States. The subdivisions which have been 
established are extremely numerous, and it is often impossible 
to parallel those of one basin with those of another. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to accept the division of the Eocene 
formation into three great groups — ^Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Eocene — and to consider some of the more important beds 
comprised under these heads in Europe and in North America 
(Fig. 171). 




Fig. 171.— GeneraHzed section of the Eocene rocks. — ot, Lower Eocene ; &, Middle Eocene ; 
c, Upper Eocene; (2, Chalk; «; London Clay; /, Kummutitic Limestone. 



I. Lower Eocene. — ^The Lower Eocene rocks of Britain 
consist of sands, mottled clays, lignites, and gravels, sur- 
mounted by a great mass of dark-brown or blue clay, which 
has a thickness of from 200 to 500 feet, and is known as the 
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Ziondon Clay. Hie London Clay is a marine deposit, and 
contains many marine fossils, vith the remains t>f terrestrial 
animals and plants. All the remtdns indicate a high tempera- . 
ture of the sea and tropical or sub-tropical con- 
ditions. The MoUuaca belong chiefly to well- 
known tropical genera, such as Volutes, Cones, 
and Cowries (^ig- l-7^)i ^^^ there are also sev- 
eral Bpeoies of NautUus and other Cq}halopoda. 
Crustaceans allied to the H^'i^ Crabs and Lob- 
sters are likewise abundant. Fish are numerous, 
and are mostly related to the living Sharks, but 
there are also remains of Sword-lisnes and Saw- 
fishes. Turtles, Sea-snakes (Potoo^iAw), and ito. ira.— Feiirfo 
Crocodiles, have been detected; and ftie remains SJ^cSj,)''^ 
of Birds and Quadrupeds also occur. Of the lat- 
ter, the most important are Syracotherium, belonging to the 
Hog-family, and Coryphodon, allied to, but larger than, the 
living Tapirs. 

In North America, Lower Eocene rocks are extensively 
developed at Claiborne, Alabama, and consist of clays, lig- 
nites, marls, and impure limestones. The fossils of the Clai- 
borne beds are very numerous, and belong to the same groups 
as those of the London Clay, except that Mammals appeM- to 
be wanting. The lignites (imperi'ect co^) contain numerous 
plant-remains. 

IL Middle Eocenx. — The Middle Eocene of Britain con- 
sists chiefly of sands, clays, and gravels. In France, the Middle 
Eocene consists chiefly of a compact limestone (the so-called 
"Calcaire Groasier"), which contains an extraordinaiy number 
of fossils. Among these are more than 130 species of a single 
genus of Univalve Mollusks ( Cerithivm), almost all the living 
forms of which inhabit estuaries, where the water is brackish. 
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Foraminifera are also wonderfully abundant, wbole beda of 
limestone being almost composed of their shells. Some of the 
more characteristic species are figuced above (Figs. 173, 174), 
More important than the 8lx)ve minute forms of the Fo- 
raminifera are certain Urge coin-shaped species called Numr 
mulitea {LaX, nummua, a coin), which occur in the Eocene 
beds of almost all parts of the world. The Nktmmidites (Fig. 
175) are so abuudant in one of the Middle Eocene rocks, that 
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it has been called the " Nummulitic Limestone." This forma- 
tion attains a thickness of sometimes thousands of feet, and is 
largely developed in the Alps. It supplied the stone of which 
the Pyramids were buUt, and it has been traced through India 
to the frontiers of China. It is worthy of notice in this con- 
nection that the Eocene rocks of the Alps have not the com- 
paratively soft, incoherent, and unaltered character of the Ter- 
tiary rookB in generaL They rival the older Palasozoic rocka 
in thickness, and are as much contorted, feulted, indurated, 
and cleaved ; while they rise in many instances to very lofty 
elevations. 
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The Middle Eocene rocks of Britain, besides Nummidites, 
contain many UDivalre and bivalve Mollusks, a large marine 
serpent of the Constricting family {Palosophis), a Crocodile, 
and numerouB Fishes. Among the remains of the last of these 
are the pavement-like teeth of huge Rays {Myliohatis), and the 
trenchant teeth of large Sharks ( Carckarodon, Otodus, etc, 
Figs. 176, 177). 

The Middle Eocene group is represented in North America 
by lignitic clays and marls which occur at Jackson, Mississippi. 
Among the more remarkable fossils of the - Jackson beds are 
the teeth and bones of a gigantic Mammal belonging (o the 
order of the Whales, but differing from all existing forms in 
having molar teeth with double roots (Fig. 178). It fonns 
the genus Zeuglodon, and attained a length of 70 feet. 
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IIL fJppEK EocENB. — The Upper Eocene is poorly rep- 
resented in Britain by alternations of fresh-water, brackish- 
water, and purely marine beds, consisting of clays, sands, 
marls, and limestones. The fresh-water beds are characterized 
by the occurrence of Pond-snails, River-snails, and other shells 
pecuUar to fresh waters, along with Land-snails. There are 
also fresh-water Tortoises, Snakes, Crocodiles, and Fishes, one 
of the latter being closely allied to the Gar-pike of the United 
States. Mammals are numerous and belong to several genera, 
the two most important being Ajioplotherium, a hoofed quad- 
ruped forming a kind of link between the Swine and the txue 
Ruminants, and Hymnodon, a large carnivorous animal allied 
to the living Hyienas. Here, also, we have the genus PaUeo- 
theriwn, which is represented by several species allied to the 
living Tapirs (Fig. 180). 
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TTie most important member of the Upper Eocene of 
France ia the so-called " Gypaeona seriea of Montmartre," 
named from the hill of Montmartre in the vicinity of Paris. 
This seriea consieta of three maaaea of granular crystalline 
gypsum, lai^ly quarried for plaster of Paris, with intervening 
laminated marla. The most remarkable fossils of this seriea 
are Mammals, of which about fifty species are known. Four- 
fifths of these are hoofed quadrupeds, more or less closely 
allied to the Rhinoceros, Tapirs, and Swine of the present day, 
the two most important genera being Anoplot/ierium and 
PaicBotherium. There are also Marsupials, Bats, Rodents, and 
Carnivores, aU belonging to extinct species. 

Rocks of Upper Eocene age occur in North America at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and consist of lignites, clays, maris, 
and limestones. On the White River they are about 1,000 
feet thick, and consist of clays,, sandstones, and limestones, of 
fresh-water origin. Among their most remarkable fossils are 
the remains of Mammala, of which about forty species have 
been already determined. Among these we have two Rhi- 
noceroses, several Carnivorous animals, some small animals 
allied to the Mice, and a number of herbivorous animals 
related to the Tapirs, Peccary, Camel, etc 

LiPB OF THE Eocene Period, — Little need be added 
here as to the life of the Eocene period, fossils being so abun- 
dant as to render it impossible to do more than indicate some 
general oonsiderationa. Upon the whole, the plants and ani- 
mals of the Eocene period closely resemble those now in ex- 
istence iqton the globe ; not, however, necessarily in the exact 
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localities in which they are now found. Thus, the modem 
representatives of the plants and animals of the Eocene rocks 
of Europe are not to be found in Europe itself, but in some 
tropical or sub-tropical region. The climatic conditions of Eu- 
rope in the Eocene period were very difiPerent to those at pres- 
ent subsisting, and the animals and plants were correspond- 
ingly different^ Still, there are few Eocene fossils which have 
not their modem representatives in warm coimtries. 

Foraminifera are peculiarly abundant in the Eocene seas, 
and sometimes attained a size rarely equalled by existing 
forms, Nummulites being often as much as three inches in cir- 
cumference. Corals are not abundant, but more closely re- 
semble living types. JBrachiopods are much reduced in num- 
bers, both individually and as regards the types represented. 
Univalve and JBivalve Molluska are exceedingly abundant, 
and most recent genera are represented, though less than five 
per cent, only are identifiable with existing species. The Amr 
moniteSj TurrilUeSy Sa^culUea^ JBelemniteSy etc., of the Creta- 
ceous rocks have now disappeared, and the OephcUcpoda are 
represented mainly by NcmtUi. Fishes are abundant, the 
leading tjrpes being true Sharks, some of which must have 
reached a perfectly tremendous length. The large and won- 
derfully-modified Reptiles of the Mesozoic series are no longer 
in existence, but their place is taken by other forms agreeing 
more closely with existing types. Birds are tolerably abun- 
dant, and all the living orders of the class find some ancient 
representative here. Lastly, Mammals show an extraordinary 
advance, both in point of numbers and development, as com- 
pared with the Mesozoic period. In the latter epoch we have 
no certain evidence of any quadrupeds higher in the scale than 
MdrsupiaiSy allied to living Kangaroos, Opossiuns, etc. In the 
Eocene Tertiary, however, we meet with representatives of 
the greater number of the chief mammalian orders. Besides 
Marsupials, we have Eocene examples of the orders JSirenia 
(Dugongs), Cetacea (Whales), VhgiUata (Hoofed Quadrupeds), 
Camivora (Lion, Tiger, Hysena, etc.), Hodentia (Mouse, Bear 
ver,etc.), Insectivora (Mole, Hedgehog, etc.), and Cheiroptera 
(Bats). The orders of the Proho9cidea (Elephants), and Quad- 
rumana (Monkeys), are not known to be represented in this 
period. 
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The Miocene formations comprise those Tertiary deposits 
which contain less than about 35 per cent, of existing species 
of Mbcmscay and more than five per cent., or those deposit's in 
which the proportion of living shells, is less than of extinct 
species. The Miocene formations are divisible in Europe into 
a Lower Miocene and Tipper Miocene group. 

L Lower Miocene. — ^The Miocene formations are very- 
poorly represented in Britain, their leading development being 
at Bovey Tracy, in Devonshire, where there occur sands, 
days, and beds of lignite or woody coal. Theso strata contain 
numerous plants, among which are Vines, Figs, the Cinnamon- 
tree, Palms, and a number of Coniferce, Of the Conifers, the 
most abuhdant is a gigantic Pine (Sequoia Couttsioe)^ which is 
most nearly allied to the huge Sequoia gigantea of California. 
Other plant-bearing strata in the Hebrides, on the west coast 
of Scotland, have been referred to the Miocene age. 

In France, the Lower Miocene is represented in Auvergne, 
Cantal, and Velay, by a great thickness of nearly horizontal 
strata of sand, sandstone, clays, marls, and limestones, all of 
fresh-water origin. Other Miocene deposits occur in Austria, 
Grermany, Switzerland, and the Siwalik hills in India, some of 
which will be further alluded to hereafter. 

n. Upper Miocene. — ^The typical European deposits of 
Upper Miocene age occur in the valley of the Loire, in France, 
and aife known as the " Faluns," a provincial term given to 
shelly sands employed to spread upon soils which are deficient 
in lime. The Faluns occur in scattered patches, which are 
i'arely more than 50 feet in thickness, and consist of S9.nds 
and marls. The fossils are chiefly marine, but there occur 

also lan4 and fresh-water shells, and the remains of numerous 

m 10 



Mammals. Some of these last, such as the Walrus, Manatee, 
and Dolphin, are aquatic ; while others are terrestrial, auch as 
the Slppopotamus, Rhinoceros, Mastodon, and J)einothenum 
(Fig. 181). The Mastodons resembled tbe Elephants in most 
respects, but differ in the shape of the molar teeth. The Dei- 
notherium was a gigantic Ftoboactdean, allied to tbe Elephante, 
but differing in poeaessing greatly-developed incisor teeth in 
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the lower jaw, which formed long, curved tusks, bent down- 
ward in a most singular manner. The shells of the Faluns 
belong to more than 300 species, of which only 45 are common 
to the Pliocene. They indicate a tropical climate, and consist 
chiefly of Cones, Volutes (Fig. 183), Cowries, and other well- 
known tropical genera. About !i5 per cent, of the shells be^ 
long to existing species. 

In Switzerland, between the Alps and the Jura, there oc- 
curs a great series of Miocene deposits, known collectively as 
the "Molasse," from the soft nature of a greenish sandstone, 
which constitutes one of its chief members. It attains a thick- 
ness of many thousands of feet, and rises into lofty mountains, 
some of which — as the Rigi — are more than 6,000 feet in 
height. The middle portion of the Molasse is of marine 
origin, and is shown by its fossils to be of the age of the Fa- 
luns*, but the lower and upper portions of the formation are 
mainly or entirely of fresh-water origin. The Lower Molasse 
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(of Lower Miocene age) has yielded about 500 species of 
plants, mostly of tropical or sub-tropical forms. The Upper 
Molasse has yielded about the same number of plants, with 
about 900 species of Insects, such as wood-eating Beetles, 
Water-beetles, White Ants, Dragon-flies, etc. Of the characters 
of the plants something will be said in speaking of the vege- 
tation of the Miocene period. 

MiocENB OF NoBTH Amebiga. — ^Miocene deposits are 
found in the United States in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
California, Oregon, etc., and they attain sometimes a thickness 
of 1,500 feet. They consist chiefly of days, sands, and sand- 
stones; and in Virginia there is a bed of what is wrongly 
called ^' Infusorial Earth,'' which attains a thickness of many 
feet, and consists almost wholly of the siliceous cases of cer- 
tain low forms of plants (Diatoms). The strata of the White 
River, with remains of numerous Mammals, formerly spoken 
of as Upper Eocene, are sometimes referred to the Miocene 
formation. The fossils of the American Miocene are chiefly 
MoUusJc8{pi which 15 to 30 per cent, are living species), 
Sharks, Whales, Dolphins, and Seals. 

LiFB OP thkTVIiocbnb Period. — As regards the animals 
of the Miocene, only the MoUusks and Mammals need any 
special notice. The MoUuscd of the Miocene deposits (when 
these are marine) are referable to genera now in existence, 
but, for the most part, proper to warm climates.. The per- 
centage of living forms varies from 15 to 30 per cent. In the 
Ehiropean Miocene, however, though shells of existing species 
are present, these do not belong to species now found in 
European seas. Very few of the now existing European 
shells are found in any Tertiary deposit older than the Plio- 
cene. In America, however, shells now extinct, such as 
Fusu8 qtiadncostatus (Fig. 184) are found side by side in the 
Miocene Tertiaries with shells which still exist in American 
waters, such as Fulgur canalicukUus (Fig. 183). 

The Mammals of the Miocene period are very numerous, 
and show an advance upon those of the Eocene period. The 
entire order of the JProboscideay comprising only the recent 
Elephants, appears to have first come into existence in the Mio- 
cene period, where it is represented not only by true EJlephants, 
but by the nearly-allied Mastodons^ and the singular Deinothe' 
rium. The order Quadrumana^ comprising the Apes and the 
Monkeys, likewise appears to date its existence from the Mio- 
cene period, when it is represented by forms allied to the Mon- 
keys of the (Md World. TVue Deer mi make their appearance 
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ia the Miocene, yritii Giraffes and Antelopes, some of the last 
of gigantic size and furnished with four boms. Tbe Edentates 
(such aa the modem Sloths, Armadillos, and Ant-eaters) are 
represented bj a gigantic form somewhat allied to the Scaly 
Ant-eaters or PangoOos of the Old World. Lastly, the great 
order of the ' Camivora was represented in two of its leading 
divisions by the bear-lik^ Amphieyon and the great sabre- 
toothed tiger, Machairodm, . 
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Vbqhtation of the Miocbnb Pbmod, — Our chief s- 
of information as to the veg'etation of the Miocene period are 
derived from the brown coals of Germany and Austria, the 
Lower and Upper Molasse of Switzerland, and tbe Miocene 
beds of Greenland, The brown coals, or lignites, of Germany 
and Austria are simply vegetable matter in process of conver- 
sion into ordinary coal, but still retaining a good deal of 
its original structure. From marlstone associated with these 
brown coals at Radaboj, in Croatia, have been obtained more 
than 200 species of pknts, most of which indicate tropical 
conditions. Among these is the Sabal (Fig. 18T), a genus of 
Palms which is now found in America. Accompanying these 
plan t-remains are numerous insects, among which are Termites, 
or White Ante, Drftgon-flies, Grasshoppers, and even Butter- 
flies (Fig. 185). 

llie plants of the Lower Miocene of Switzerland are 
also mostly of a tropical character, but include several Ameri- 
caa forms, such as a Tulip-tree {Idriodendron) and a Cypress 
' *" "'-m). Among the more remarkable iorma from these 
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beds may be mentioned numerous tropical ferns, two species 
of Cinnamon, and a Fan-palm ( CfiamcBrope, Fig. 186). 

The plant-remains of the Upper Molasse of Switzerland in- 
dicate an extraordinarily rank and luxuriant vegetation, com- 
posed mainly of tropical forms. Among the commoner plants 
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of this formatitin are many species of Maple (Acer), Plane- 
trees {Fiatanut, Fig. 188), annamon-trees {Fig. 189), with 
other members of the Laurel order, numerous species of Sarsa- 
paritla {Smilax), with Palms, Cypresses, etc. 

In Grreenland, as well as io other parts of the Arctic regions, 
Miocene strata have been discovered which have yielded a great • ■ 
numb^ of plants, many of which are identical with species 
found in the European Miocene. Among these plants are many 



trees, such as Conifers, Beeches, Oaks, Maples, Walnuts, Mag- 
nolias, etc^ with numerous shrubs, ferns, and other smaller 
plante. 
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Taking the Miocene flora as a whole, Dr, Heer concludes 
from his study of about 3,000 plants contained in the European 
Miocene alone, that the Miocene plants indicate tropical or 
sub-tropical conditions, but that there is a striking intermixture 
of forms which are at present found in countries widely re- 
moved from one another. " It is impossible to state with cer- 
tainty how many of the Miocene plants belong to esisting 
species, but it appears that the lai^er number are extinct 
According to Heer, the American types of plants are most 
largely represented in the Mjocene flora, next those of Europe 
and Asia, next those of Africa, and lastly those of Australia. 
Upon the whole, however, the Miocene flora of Europe is 
mostly nearly allied to the plants which we now find inhabit- 
ing the wariner parts of the United States; and this has led 
to the sugigestion that in Miocene times the Atiantic Ocean 
was dry land, and that a migration of American plants to Eu- 
rope was thus permitted. This view is borne out by the feet 
that the Miocene plants of Europe are most nearly allied to 
the living plants of the eastern or Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States, and also by the ocourrenoe of a rich Miocene 
flora in Greenland, As regards Greenland, Dr. Heer has de- 
• termined that the Miocene plants indicate a temperate climate 
in that country, with a mean annual temperature at least 30" 
wanner than it is at present. 
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PUOOENE VOBMATIONS. 

Thb Pliocene formations contain from 40 to 95 per cent, 
of existing species of MoUuaca^ the remainder belonging to 
extinct species. They are divided by Sir Charles Lyell into 
two divisions, the Older Pliocene and Newer Pliocene. 

The Pliocene deposits of Britain occur in Suffolk, and are 
known by the name of '' Crags,'' this being a local term used 
for certain shelly sands, which are employed in agriculture. 
Two of these Crags are referable to the OFder Pliocene, viz., 
the White and Bed Crags, and one belongs to the Newer Plio- 
cene, viz., the Norwich Crag. The relative position of the older 
Crags to the subjacent Eocene rocks is shown by the annexed 
section (Fig. 190). 

Crag. London Clay. Chalk. 




Fxe. 190.— Section showing the position of the CoraUkie Oag, resting nncon- 

Ibrmably upon the London Clay. 

« 

The White or Coralline Crag of Suffolk is the oldest of 
the Pliocene deposits of Britain, and is an exceedingly local 
formation, occurring in but a single small area, and having a 
maximum thickness of not more than 50 feet. It consists of 
soft sands, with occasional intercalations of flaggy limestone. 
Though of small extent and thickness, the Coralline Crag is of 
importance from the number of fossils which it contains. The 
name " Coralline " is a misnomer ; since there are few true 
Corals, and the so-called " Corals " of the formation are really 
MoUuske^ related to the living Sea-mosses and Sea-mats, but 
often of very singular forms. The Shells of the Coralline Crag 
are mostly such as inhabit the seas of temperate regions ; 



but there occur Bome forms nsuallf looked upon as isdicat- 
in^ a warm climate, such as a Volute (Fig, 191) and a J)/ruia 
(Fig. 193). With these occurs a Sea-urchin {Temrt^cninus, 
Fig. 193), the only living species of which is found in the In- 
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dian Ocean. Altogether the Coralline Crag contains more 
than 300 species of marine shells, of which 52 per cent, are 
living forms. , 

^e Vj>per or Sed Crag of Suffolk — like the Coralline Crag 
— ^has a limited geographical extent and a small thickness, 
rarely exceeding 40 feet. It consists of quartzose sands, usually 
deep red or brown in color, and charged with numerous fos- 
sils. Most of the organic remains of the Red Crag are J^ol- 
lusca, among which are Spindle-shells (Fuaua), Purples {I\ir- 
pura), Dog- whelks {Nasa<£\, Cowries (CypneaL etc (eee 
Figs. 194^197). 

Fossils ceaaactzbistio of ths Bxd Cbaq. 



(BoTcned TUlAtjr.) 
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Altogether more than 300 species of sheila are known from 
the Bed Crag, of which 60 per cent, are referable to existing 
species. The shells indicate upon the whole a temperate or 
even cold climate, decidedly leas warm than that indicated by 
the organic remains of the Coralline Crag. It appears, there* 
fore, that a gradual refrigeration was going on during the 
Pliocene period, commencing in the Coralline Crag, becoming 
intensified in the Red Crag, being still more severe in the 
Norwich Crag, and finally culminating in the Arctic cold of 
the Glacial period. 

Besides the Mollitsca, the Red Crag contains the ear-bones . 
of Whales, the teeth of Sharks and Raya, and remains of the 
Mastodon, Rhinoceros, and Tapir. 

The Newer IHiocene deposits are represented in Britain by 
the Norwich Crag, a local formation occurring near Norwich. 
It consists of incoherent sands, loams, and gravels, resting in 
detached patches, tvoxa two to 20 feet in thickness, upon an 
eroded surface of chalk. The Norwich Crag contains a mix- 
ture of marine, land, and fresh-water shells, with remains of 
fishes and bones of mammals; so that it must have been de- 
posited as a local sea-deposit near the mouth of an ancient 
river. It contains altogether more than 100 marine shells, of 
which 89 per cent, belong to existing species. Of the Mam- 
mals, the two most important are an Elephant iMephcu meri- 
dionalis), and the characteristic Pliocene Mastodon (Jff. Arver- 
netms. Fig. 1S8), which is hitherto the only Mastodon found 
in Britain. 

The following are the more important Pliocene deposits 
which have been hitherto recognized out of Britain : 
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1. In the neighborhood of Antwerp occur certain " crags," 
which are the equivalent of the White and Red Crag in part* 
The lowest of these contains less than 50 per cent, and the 
highest 60 per cent, of existing species of shells, the remain- 
der being extinct. 

2. Bordering the chain of the Apennines, in Italy, on both 
sides are a series of low hills made up of Tertiary strata, which 
are known as the Sub-Apennine beds. Part of these is of 
Miocene age, part is Older Pliocene, and a portion is Newer 
Pliocene. The Older Pliocene portion of the Sub- Apennines 
consists of blue or brown marls, which sometimes attain a 
thickness of 2,000 feet. 

3. In the valley of the Amo, above Florence, are both 
Older and Newer rliocene strata. The former consist of blue 
clays and lignites, with an abundance of plants. The latter 
consist of sands and conglomerates, with remains of large Car- 
nivorous Mammals, Mastodon, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippo* 
potamus, etc. 

4. In Sicily, Newer Pliocene strata are probably more 
largely developed than anywhere eke in* the world, rising 
sometimes to a height of 3",000 feet above the sea. The series 
consists of clays, marls, sands, and conglomerates, capped by 
a compact limestone, which attains a thickness of from 700 to 
800 feet. The fossils of these beds belong almost entirely to 
living species, one of the commonest being the Great Scallcp 
of the Mediterranean {Pecten Jacohoeua), 

6. Occupying an extensive area round the Caspian, Aral, 
and Azof Seas are Pliocene deposits known as the " Aralo- 
Caspian" beds. The fossils in these beds are partly fresh- 
water, partly marine, and partly intermediate in character, 
and they are in great part identical with species now inhabit- 
ing the Caspian. The entire formation appears to indicate 
the former existence of a great sheet of brackish water, form- 
ing an inland sea, like the Caspian, but as large as, or larger 
than, the Mediterranean. 

6. In the United States, strata of Pliocene age are found 
in North and South Carolina. They consist of sands and 
clays, with numerous fossils, chiefly MoUuska and Echino- 
derms. From 40 to 60 per cent, of the fossils belong to existing 
species. On the Loup Fork of the river Platte in the Upper 
Missouri region are strata which are also believed to be refer- 
able to the Pliocene period, and probably to its upper division. 
They are from 300 to 400 feet thick, and contain land shells 
with the bones of numerous Mammals, such as Camels, Rhi- 
noceroses, Mastodons, Elephants, the Horse, Stag, etc. 
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LiFB OF THE Pliocene Period. — As regards the life of 
the Pliocene period, it is sufficient to indicate two general 
considerations. In the first place, we have to notice that the 
introduction upon the globe of existing species of animals was 
carried on rapidly during this period. In the Older Pliocene 
deposits the number of shells of existing species is onlj from 
40 to 60 per cent. ; but in the Newer Pliocene the proportion 
of existing species rises to as much as 80 to 95 per cent. The 
Mammals still all belong to extinct species, but modern types 
gradually supersede the more antique forms of the Eocene and 
Miocene periods. In the second place, there is good evidence 
to show that the Pliocene period was one in Which the climate 
of the northern hemisphere gradually became colder. In the 
Miocene period, as we have seen, Europe possessed a climate 
probably very similar to that now enjoyed by the Southern 
States of the Union, and certainly very much warmer than its 
present climate. In the Older Pliocene, northern forms, on 
the other hand, predominate among the shells, though some 
of the types of warmer regions still survive. In the Newer 
Pliocene, the MoUusca are almost exclusively such as inhabit 
the seas of temperate, or even cold regions. It might be 
thought that the occurrence of Mammals such as the Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, and Hippopotamus, would prove that the climate 
of Europe and the United States must have been a hot one 
during the later portion of the Pliocene period. We have, 
howevefr, reason to believe that many of these extinct quadru- 
peds were more abundantly furnished with hair, and more 
adapted to withstand a cool temperature, than any of their 
living congeners. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



POST-PLIOCENB DEPOSITS. 

Lateb than any of the Tertiary formations are a series of 
deposits which are spoken of as Post- Tertiary or Qtuttemary^ 
and which are characterized by the fact that all the contained 
shells belong to existing species. The Post-Tertiary deposits 
are divided by Sir Charles Lyell into Post-Pliocene^ in which 
the shells belong entirely to existing species, but some of the 
Mammals are extinct^ and the JRecenty in which the sheUi and 
the Mammals alike belong to existing species. 

The most important of the Post-Pliocene deposits are the 
Glacial formations; but we have sometimes evidence of 
Post-Pliocene beds of pr^glacial age. Thus, in the cliffs of 
the Norfolk coast in Britain we find reposing upon the Newer 
Pliocene Norwich Crag an ancient land-surface which is 
known as the " Cromer Forest^bed.'* This consists of an an- 
cient soil, having imbedded in it the stumps of many trees, 
still in an erect position, with remains of living plants, and 
the bones of recent and extinct quadrupeds. It is overlaid by 
fresh-water and marine beds, all the shells of which belong to 
existing species, and it is finally surmounted by true " glacial 
drift.*' While all the shells and plants of the Cromer Forest- 
bed and its associated strata belong to existing species, the 
Mammals are partly living, partly extinct. Thus, we find the 
existing Wolf, Bison, Reindeer, "Beaver, Walrus, etc., side by 
side with three extinct Elephants, the Rhinoceros, and Hippo- 
potamus, and a gigantic extinct Beaver. Among the Elephants 
are two Pliocene species, viz., J^l^has meridionalis (Fig. 
199), and Mephas antiques. The third species is the Mam- 
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moth {JEHephas primigenim)^ which has as yet only been found 
in Poat-Plioceiie deposits. 
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GLACIAL DEP0SIT8. 

We oome now to speak of a great series of beds which are 
■widely spread over boUi Europe and America, and which were 
formed at a time when the climate of these countries was very 
much colder than it is at present, and approached more or less 
closely to what we see at the present day in the Arctic 
regions. These deposits are known by the general name of 
the Glacial deposits, or by the more specialized names of the 
Drift, the Northern Drift, the Bowlder Clay, the Till, etc 

lliese glacial deposits are found in Britain as far south as 
the Thames, over the whole of Northern Europe, in all the 
more elevated portions of Southern and Central Europe, and 
over the whole of North America, as far south as the 39th 
parallel. They generally occur aa sands, clays, and gravels, 
spread in' widely-extended sheets over all the geological for- 
mations alike, except the most recent, and are commonly 
spoken of under the general term of " Glacial drift." They 
vary much in their esact nature in different districts, but they 
universally consist of one, or all, of the following members : 

L Uhstratijied clays, or' loams, containing numerous an- 
gular or sub-angular blodts of stone, which have often been 
transported for a greater or less distance from their parent 
rock, and which often exhibit polished, grooved, or striated 
Burfooes. These beds are what is called Sowlder^lay, or l^U. 

3. Sands, gravels, and clays, often more or less regularly 
tlratified, but containing erratic blocks, often of large size, and 
with their edges unioom, derived from considerable distances 
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from the place where they are now found. In these beds it is 
not at all uncommon to find fossil shells ; and these, though of 
existing species, are mostly of an Arctic character, comprising 
a majority of forms which are now exclusively found in the 
icy waters of the Arctic seas. These beds are often spoken 
of as " Stratified Drift." 

3. Stratified sands and gravels, in which the pebbles are 
toorn and rounded, and which have been produced by a rear- 
rangement oT ordinary glacial beds by the sea. These beds 
are commonly known as "Drift-gravels," or "Regenerated 
Drift" 

The glacial deposits exhibit many phenomena of interest 
which cannot be noticed here, and they have been produced 
by the action of glaciers, continental ice, coast-ice, and ice- 
bergs, after the manner described in the earlier portion of this 
work. The general sequence of the phenomena of the Glacial 
period, and the general nature of the resulting deposits, will 
be best brought out by examining a single district, and no 
better example can be found than Scotland. 

In considering the glaciation of Scotland, we have evidence 
of three periods: 1. The period of the Lower Bowlder Clay; 
2. The period of the Upper Bowlder Clay ; and 3. The period 
of the recession and final disappearance of the glaciers, or the 
period of the Moraines. 

1. -The lowest glacial deposit of Scotland is what is known 
as the Till^ or Lower Bowlder Clay^ consisting of thoroughly 
unstratified, stiflF day, containing numerous angular blocks or 
" bowlders " of rock, which are generally more or less polished, 
grooved, and striated. The surface of rock beneath the Till 
is everywhere ice-worn, polished, smoothed, and furrowed, just 
like the rock beneath a glacier. The Lower Bowlder Clay 
gives evidence of a time at the commencement of the Glacial 
period, when Scotland was very much more elevated than it is 
at present, and when all its mountains were covered by a con- 
tinuous ice-sheet, constantly moving seaward, as we now see 
in Greenland. By the abrasion of this ice-sheet upon the 
rocks beneath was produced the Lower Bowlder Clay. That 
this theory as to the origin of the Till is correct — ^namely, that 
it was produced by land-ice, and not by icebergs — ^is shown 
by the absence in it of marine shells, tlie generally not per- 
fectly angular condition of the included blocks, the fact that 
the blocks are never far transported, and the universally stri- 
ated, furrowed, and polished condition of the fundamental 
rocks on which it rests. 
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. During the formation of the Lower Bowlder Clay, the land 
must have been slowly sinking beneath the sea, till ultimately 
the greater part of it must have been submerged, nothing re- 
maining above water except the highest and most mountainous 
districts. 

2. At the commencement, therefore, of the period of the 
Upper Bowlder Clay, Scotland must have been an archipelago, 
its highest mountains forming islands projecting above the 
waters of an icy ocean. Every peak which stUl remained 
above water would be the seat of glaciers, which would ffrind' 
their way down to the sea, and would finally break oflF as huge 
icebergs, laden with sand, clay, and stones, derived from the 
moraines. Drifting before the wind, or hurried along by 
oceanic currents, the rock-laden bergs would ultimately melt 
and deposit their burden at the bottom of the sea, by the 
waves and currents of which it would be more or less sorted 
and stratified, and the shells of which it might come to contain 
as fossils. 

In this way, then, was produced the Upper bowlder Clay^ 
a deposit of sands and clays, generally more or less distinctly 
stratified, including more or fewer erratic blocks, which have 
usually been transported to great distances from their parent 
rock, and often containing marine shells of Arctic species. 

In this period, also, were formed masses of reassorted 
drift, or " Drift-gravels," by the action of the sea upon the 
older drift. These drift-gravels resemble stratified drift in 
most respects, but the blocks which they contain are more or 
less completely rounded and water-worn, and all their strise 
and grooves are obliterated. 

3. The land now commenced again to rise from beneath the 
sea, and it must have reached its present level, or one a little 
higher. The cold of the Glacial period still continuing, the 
higher regions were occupied by great glaciers, filling their 
valleys. These have left behind them, in many places, traces 
of their presence in the form of termineU moraines. These 
appear as transverse ridges, or rows of mounds crossing val- 
leys from side to side. Sections of them show that they con- 
sist of unstratified materials, with many angular blocks, some 
of which are striated and polished. They mark the ancient 
limit of the glacier, and there may be several in the same val- 
ley, indicating pauses in the recession and ultimate disappear- 
ance of the glacier. In some cases, also, these ancient mo- 
raines have served to dam up the stream of the valley, and thus 
to give rise to a larger or smaller lake. Finally, under the in- 
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fluence of a gradu&lIj'-increaBiiig temperature, the glaciers dia< 
appeared altogether, and their place was taken by the present 
mountain-torrents. 

As before remariced, the Bowlder Clay occasionally con- 
tains the remains of marine shells. The greatest height to 
which marine shells have been traced in the Drift of Britain is 
about 1,400 feet, indicating that the country was submerged 
to at least this amount below its present level beneath the 
waters of the glscia] sea. All the glacial shells belong to 
"living species, but they comprise many forms which belong 
exclusively to Arctic seas. During the Glacial period these 
Arctic sheila were enabled to migrate southward, in conse- 
quence of the extension of the Arctic cooditions necessary for 
their exbtenee. When the Glacial period again finally ended, 
they were either destroyed by the uncongenial warmth, or 
gradually receded back again to the north. Some of the shells 
chaiacterislic of the Scotch Drift are figured below, 

Shxixs of thb Dbift of ScOTLAm). 





Similar evidence of a like sequence of phet 
be detected in Wales and the north of England, That is to 
say, there was first an intensely cold period, in which the land 
was probably much more elevated than it is at present, and all 
the higher regions were covered with gigantic glaciers, or a 
continuous ice-sheet; secondly, a submergence took place to a 
depth of at least 1,400 feet below the present sea-level, all the 
higher mountains standing out in the icy sea as the sources of 
glaciers and icebergs ; thirdly, the land was re-elevated, and 
there was a second period of glaciers, in which the cold was 
not so intense, and the glaciers consequently smaller than in 
tiie first period. 
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Evidence of an essentially similar state of affairs exists 
over the whole of Northern Europe, in the Alps, in the Hima- 
layas, and elsewhere. In the United States, as far south as 
the 39th parallel, the surface of the fundamental rocks is stri- 
ated, grooved, and polished. Unstratified sands and clays, 
with large erratic bowlders, cover a great portion of the coun- 
try, and, whenever these deposits contain fossil shells, a consid- 
erable proportion are such as only exist at the present day in 
the Arctic seas. As in the case of Europe, a large portion of 
the North American drift has been produced by floating bergs, 
during' a period of submergence, but glaciers and cbntinental 
ice likewise existed over large areas. As in the case of Eu- 
rope, also, the Post-Pliocene Mammals lived through the cold 
of the Glacial period, remains of some of the larger forms 
having been found in both pre-glacial and post-glacial de- 
posits. 
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YALLBY-GBAYBLS AND CAYl^-DEPOSITS. 

The remaining Post-Pliocene deposits which require no- 
tice are valley-gravels and cave-deposits. In the first place, 
however, it maj be as well to define a rather vague term, 
which is oommonlj used in connection with the Post-Tertiarj 
deposits, namely, the term aUuvium, Between the ordinary 
soil of every country and the subjacent fundamental rocks 
may be found, in places, intervening deposits of incoherent 
sands, gravels, or mud. All tl^se deposits are loosely called 
by the general name of aUuvium (Lat. aUuviOy an inundation), 
because they resemble the kinds of deposits which are formed 
by the overflowing of rivers. Much of this so-called alluvium 
is now known to be really of glacial origin, and to belong to 
the Glacial period. There are, however, other alluvial deposits 
of Post-Tertiary age which really have been produced by riv- 
ers, and are known properly as aUuvium. 

Every river produces at the present day beds of fine mud 
and loam, and accumulations of gravel, which it deposits at 
various parts of its course ; the gravel generally occupying the 
lowest position, and the finer sands and mud coming above. 
Numerous deposits of a similar nature are found in most coun- 
tries in various localities, and at various heights above the 
present channels of t)ur rivers. Many of these fluviatile (Lat. 
fluviuSy a river) deposits consist of fine loam, worked for 
brick-making, and known as " Brick-earths ; " and they have 
yielded the remains of numerous extinct Mammals, of which 
the Mammoth {Elephas primigenius) is the most abundant. 
In the valley of the Rhine these fluviatile loams (known as 
*' Loess") attain a thickness of several hundred feet, and con- 
tain land and fresh-water shells of existing species. With 
these occur the remains of Mammals, such as the Mammoth 
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and Woolly Rhinoceros ; and in one locality a human lower 
jaw has been disinterred from the aame beds, the authenticity 
of which appears to be free from doubt. According to Sir 
Charles Lyell, these fluviatile loams in the Rhine Valley are 
the result of the impalpable mud and sand produced by the 
grinding action of the great Swiss glaciers, and then conveyed 
by the rivers to lower levels. 

HiGH-LEVSL ANI> LOW-MBVBL VaELEY GbAYELS. — ^It is 

very common to meet in the valley of any nvex with two or 
more sets of gravels and loams, formed by the river itself, but 
formed at times when the river ran at different levels, A 
reference to the accompanying diagram will explain the origin 
and nature of these deposits (Fig. 206). When a river first 
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begins to occupy a particular line of drainage, and to form its 
own channel, it will deposit fiuviatile sands and gravels along 
its sides. As it goes on deepening the bed or valley through 
which it ilows, it will deposit other fluviatile strata at a lower 
level beside its new bed. In this way have arisen the terms 
" high-level " and " low-level gravels." We find, for instance, 
a modem river flowing through a valley which it has to a great 
extent or entirely formed itself; by the side of its immediate 
channel we may find gravels, sand, and loam (Fig. 206, 2, 2') 
deposited by the river flowing in its present bed. These are 
recent fluviatile or alluvial deposits. At some distance from 
the present bed of the river, and at a higher level, we may 
find other sands and gravels, quite like the recent ones in 
character and Origin, but formed at a time when the stream 
flowed at a higher level, and before it had excavated its valley 
to its present depth. These (Fig. 206, 3, 3') are the so-called 
**loto4evel gravels'* of a river. At a still higher level,, and 
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atill farther removed from the present bed of the river, we may 
find another terrace, composed, of just the same Materials as 
the lower one, but formed at a still earlier period, when the 
excavation of the valley bad proceeded to a mach less extent 
These (Fig. 306, 4, 4') are the so-called " highrievd gravels " 
of a river, and there may be one or more terraces of these. 

The important fact to remember about these fluviatile 
deposits is this : that here the ordinary geological rule is re- 
versed. Tho high-level gravels are, of course, the highest, so 
far as their actual elevation above the sea is concerned, but 
geologically the lowest, since they are obviously much older 
than the low-level gravels, as these are than the recent grav- 
els. Hojv much older the high-level gravela may be than the 
low-level ones, it is impossible to say. They occur at heights 
vaiying from 10 to 100 feet above the present river-channels, 
and they are, therefore, older than the recent gravels by the 
time required by the river to dig out its own bed to this depth. 
How long this period may be our data do not enable us to de- 
termine accurately, but, if we are to calculate from the observed 
rate of erosion of the actually existing rivers, the period be- 
tween the different valley-gravela must be a veiy long one. 

The lowest or recent fluviatile deposits (Big. 206, %, %') 
which occur beside the bed of tite present river are referable 
to the Recent period, as .they contain the remains of none but 
living Mammals. The two other sets of gravels are Post- 
Pliocene, as they contain the bones of extinct Mammals, mixed 
with land and fresh-water shells of existing species. Among 
the more important extinct Mammals of the low-level and high- 
level valley-gravels may be mentioned the Slephaa ofUigwu 
(Fig. 307), the Mammoth (Mephat primigeni'us), the Woolly 
Bhmooeros (R. tichorhiTiua), the Hippopotamus, the Cave-lion, . 
and the Care-bear. 
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Mixed in these Post-Pliocene gravels with the bones of ex- 
tinct Mammals occur imquestionable remains of man, in the 
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form of worked flints or flint implements. These, though 
very roughly executed, are of such a nature as to leave no 
doubt, on the mind of any who have examined them, as to their 
being truly of human workmanship. They differ much in 
shape, being commonly like a cat's tongue, or like the head 
of a^ spear ; and they have been laboriously chipped with a 
stone to their present shape. 

As regards the antiquity of thdse flint implements and of 
the races of men who employed them, it will be sufficient to 
indicate the following general considerations : ' 

1. Man must have coexisted in Western Europe with a 
number of large Mammals which are now wholly extinct. We 
do not know either the causes of such extinction, or how long 
a period is required to consummate the destruction of a group 
of species ; but we know of no mammalian species that has 
become extinct during the historical period. 

2. The extinct Mammals with which man coexisted are 
referable to species which require a very different climate to 
that now prevailing in Western Europe. Most of them, in 
fact, are referable to genera, the living representatives of 
which are exclusively found in tropical or sub-tropical regions. 
How long a period, nowever, has been consumed in the bring- 
ing about the climatic changes thus indicated, we have no 
means of calculating accurately. 

3. The position of some of the gravels with flint imple- 
ments is many feet (in one instance 100 feet) above the 
present river-bed. As before remarked, however, we cannot 
accurately judge of the period required for the river to cut 
its channel to its present depth, at any rate until we are 
certain that the river in past time has not exceeded its pres- 
ent velocity and volume of water. 

4. The implements themselves bear evidence of an ex- 
ceedingly barbarous condition of human life. The makers of 
the flint implements were clearly without any knowledge 
of the metals. Not only so, but their workmanship is ex- 
traordinarily inferior to that of the later tribes who were like- 
wise unacquainted with metals and who also used nothing but 
tools of stone. For this reason the period of the makers of 
the flint implements has been called the PaicBolithic age (Gr. 
palaios, ancient ; lithoSy stone) ; while the later and more ad- 
vanced age of stone has been termed the Neolithic period 
(Gr. neos^ new ; lithoSj stone). 

Cavern-deposits. — We come now to consider a class of 
deposits essentially similar to the older valley-gravels, but 
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occurring in oaves. Caves, in tbe great majority of instances, 
occur in limestone. When this is not the case, it ynll general- 
ly be found that they occur along lines of sea-coaSt, or along 
lines which can be shown to have anciently formed the coast- 
line. There are many caves, however, in the making of which 
it can be shown that the sea has had no hand, and these are 
most of the caves of limestone districts. These owe their 
origin to the solvent action upon lime of water holding car- 
bonic acid in solution. The rain which falls upon a limestone 
district absorbs « certain.amount of carbonic acid from the air, 
or from the soil. It then percolates through the rock, gen- 
erally aiong the lines of jointing so characteristic of lime- 
stones, and in its progress it dissolves and carries off a certain 
quantity of carbonate of lime. In this way, the natural joints 
and iissures in the rock are widened, as can be seen at the 
present day in any or all limestone districts. By a continu- 
ance of this action for a sufficient length of time, caves may 
ultimately be produced. Nothing, also, is commoner in a 
limestone district than for the natural drainage to take the 
line of some fissin^e, dissolving the rock in its course. In this 
way we constantly meet in limestone districts with springs 
issuing from the limestone rock — sometimes as large rivers — 
the waters of which are charged with carbonate of lime, ob- 
tained by the solution of the sides of the fissure through which 
the waters have flowed. By these and similar actions, every 
district in which limestones are extensively developed will be 
found to exhibit a number of natural caves, rents, or fissures. 
The first element, therefore, in the production of cave-deposits 
is the existence of a period in which limestone rocks were 
largely dissolved, and caves were formed in consequence of 
the then existing drainage taking the line of some fissure. 

Secondly, thefe must have been a period in which various 
deposits were accumulated in the caves thus formed. These 
cavern-deposits are of very various nature, consisting of mud, 
loam, gravel, or breccias of different kinds. In all cases, these 
materials have been introduced into the cave at some period 
subsequent to, or contemporaneous with, the formalion of the 
cave. Sometimes the cave communicates with the surface by 
a fissure through which sand, gravel, etc., may be washed by 
rains or by floods from some neighboring river. Sometimes 
the cave has been the bed of an ancient stream, and the de- 
posits have been formed as are fluviatile deposits at the surface. 
Or, again, the river has formerly flowed at a greater elevation 
than it does at present, and the cave has been filled with 
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fluviatile deposits by the river at a time prior to the excava- 
tion of its bed to the present depth (Fig. 208). In this last 
case, the cave-deposits obviously bear exactly the same rela- 
tion in point of antiquity to recent deposits, as do the low- 
level 'and high-level valley-gravels to recent river-gravels. In 




Fio. 208.— Section of ttmestone TaHey and caye.-H», Gayera. wrOy filled wKfa caTe-earCfa; 
by High-level gravels ; c, Becent gravels of present river («); <2» ilssare filled with high- 
level gravd; e, Bed of present river. 

any case, it is necessary for the physical geography of the dis- 
trict to change to some extent, in order that the cave-deposits 
should be preserved. If the materials have been introduced 
by at fissure^ the cave will probably become ultimately filled 
to the roof, and the aperture of admission thus blocked up. 
If a river has flowed through the cave, the surface configura- 
tion of the district must be altered so for as to divert the river 
into a new channel. And, if the cave is placed in the side of 
a river-valley, as in Fig. 208, the river must have excavated 
its channel to such a depth that it can no longer wash out the 
contents of the oave even in high floods. 

If the cave be entirely filled, the included deposits gener- 
*Jly get more or less completely cemented together by the 
percolation through them of water holding carbdnate of lime 
in solution. If the cave is only partially filled, the dropping 
of water from the roof holding lime in solution, and its subse- 
quent evaporation, would lead to the formation over the de- 
posits below of a layer of stalagmite, perhaps several inches, 
or even feet, in thicloiess. In this way cave-deposits, with their 
contained remains, may be hermetically sealed up and pre- 
served without injury, for an altogether indefinite period of 
time. 

The great interest of cavern-deposits is to be found in the 
fiact that they in very many cases contain the bones of extinct 
as well as living Mammals^ associated with the implements, 
and in some cases even the bones, of man. The number of 
instances in which this association of the works or bones of 
man with remains of extinct Mammals in cave-deposits is 
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' known to occur, is now eo great that it is unaecessary to dwell 
upon any particular case, and it will be sufficient shortly to 
summarize the more important facts under this head. 

The human implements which have been found in csve- 
deposits are in the great majority of instances referable to the 
age of stone; and, when associated with extinct Mammals, 
' they are not only always of atone, but are referable to the Pa- 
Ifeolithic period. They consist chiefly of stone hatchets or 
other tools, with occasional implements worked out of bone. 
In some of the caVes, however, the stone iraplemente, though 
of a very rude construction, nevertheless show a decided ad- 
vance on the flint tools of the older valley-gravela. 

In some cases, with implements of human workmanship 
'have been found the bones of man, associated with the bones 
of extinct Mammals. 

The human implements are so mixed with the bones of 
extinct quadrupeds as to render it unquestionable that man 
existed contemporaneously with these extinct animals. 

The more important extinct Mammals which have been 
found in cave-deposits in Europe, along with the remains of 
man, are the Mammoth {^.^ep/MS pritnigenius, Ftg. S09), the 
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Woolly Rhinoceros {R. tickorhiivHa), other species of Elephant 
and Rhinoceros, the Cave-lion (Mli8 fpekea), the Cave-bear 
(Uraua spelcEue), and the Cave-hytena (Sywna spekea. Fig. 
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310), Many more might be added to these, but the above 
are sufficient to ehow that the Mammals of the caves are 
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the same as those which occur in the ancient Talley-gravels 
along with the implements of man. 

In certain of the caves of the south o'f France the remains 
indicate a transition between the Palseolithic and Neolithic 
periods. The implements are somewhat improved in vroik- 
manship, and some of the bones are artistically carved so as 
to represent animals, a recognizable portrait of the Mammoth 
in its living condition having been in one instance discovered. 
The Mammals of these caves, with one or two doubtful excep- 
tions, are of living species, but they are mostly such as re- 
quire a colder climate than the south of France, and are only 
found at the present day in much more northern latitudes. 
Of these the most abundant is the Reindeer, and this would 
imply that man coexisted with these animals at a time when 
the climate of the south of France approximated more or less 
closely to what we see at the present day in Lapland, 

In Australia, cave-deposits have been found which have 
yielded the bones of numerous extinct Mammals, more or less 
closely allied to the living quadrupeds of that region, but of 
gigantic size, comparatively speaking. Thus we find gigantic 
Kangaroos, Wombats, and Carnivorous Marsupials, and others 
also Marsupial, but not represented at the present day. 

In like manner the cave-deposits and other Post-Pliocene 
formations of South America have yielded the remains of nu- 
merous Mammals, mostly allied to the living quadrupeds of 
that continent, but generally of much greater size. Thus, we 
have gigantic Sloths and huge Armadillos, together with ani- 
mals allied to the living Llamas, and Monkeys belonging to 
the same group of the Quadrumana as is now characteristic 
of South America, 
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The last geological period is the Recent period, character- 
ized bj the fact that all the Mammals, as well as all the Mol- 
lusks, are referable to existing species. This being the case, 
we have chiefly to deal with the Recent period in connection 
with the remains of man. So far as man is concerned, the 
Recent period admits of subdivision into three ages — ^the Age 
of Stone, or Neolithic period, the Age of Bronze, and the Age 
of Iron. 

L In the Age of Stone the implements which are found 
are always of stone, bone, or wood, showing that the metals 
must have been unknown. The bones of Mammals accom- 
panying the implements are all of living species, and this dis- 
tinguishes this, the Neolithic period, from the older J^akeo- 
lithic period in which some of the Mammals were extinct. 
The implements, also, of this period are more artistically 
fashioned than those of the earlier period. Another fact to be 
remembered is, that the bones of animals which occur asso- 
ciated with the human remains of the later Stone Age are 
those oiwild animals, showing that the men of this period 
were hunters and not agriculturists. Thus we have numerous 
remains of the Deer, Wild-boar, and Wild-ox, but none of any 
domestic animal, such as the Pig, Groat, or Sheep. 

IL In the Age of Bronze metals had been discovered, and 
the use of stone in making implements was gradually dis- 
carded. Stone, however, must have been only very slowly 
given up, for some of the implements of this age are generally 
of stone, though these are certainly mote artistically worked 
than those of the Neolithic period. The curious thing, how- 
ever, about the discovery of metals is, that hrome should have 
been found out at such an early stage, seeing that it is an 
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alloy of the two metals copper and tin. Copper is a moderate- 
ly abundant metal, and its discovery might have been looked 
for ; but tin is not only difficult to recognize in its ores, but is 
very limited in its occurrence. Li fact, we do not know of any 
locality from which tin could at that period have been ob- 
tained in Europe except Cornwall ; so that the Age of Bronze 
must have been one in which commerce had developed itself 
to a considerable extent. It is to be remembered, however, 
that in some places, as in Hungary and Transylvania, there 
appears to have been an interme(iiate age — ^the Age of Copper 
— in which copper alone was in use. The civilization of the 
Age of Bronze was also much further advanced than that of the 
Neolithic period. The implements are often very beautifully 
made and are of various shapes. Agriculture had begun to 
"be practised, as shown by the occurrence of sickles, with car- 
bonized grains of wheat and barley, and even pieces of bread. 
And, the bones of animals associated with the implements are 
those of domesticated varieties, such as the domestic Ox, the 
Pig, and the Goat. 

III. Lastly, we have the Age oflron^ in which iron was dis- 
covered and gradually supplanted bronze in the manufacture 
of all instruments requiring a cutting edge. All other articles 
continued to be made of bronze up to a late period, in fact, 
until the discovery of steel; for even the Greeks and the 
Romans used bronze largely for all ordinary purposes. 

As regards the localities in which the records of these 
three periods of human civilization are found, the following 
more celebrated ones may just be mentioned : 

1. KitchenrMiddens of Denmark. These are refuse-heaps 
found on the coast of the Danish islands of the Baltic, and 
consisting of the accumulated leaving^ of the meals of an 
aboriginal race during a long period. They are composed 
almost entirely of the castaway shells of the Oyster, Mussel, 
Cockle, and other eatable shell-fish, with the bones of ani- 
mals, all wild except the Dog. They contain implements of 
stone, bone, or wood only, and are, therefore, referable to the 
Age of Stone. 

2. The Danish Peat-^nosses. The lower portions of the 
peat-mosses of Denmark contain stone implements, with 
trunks of the Scotch fir, a i;ree which has not existed in Den- 
mark within the historical period. Higher portions of the 
Danish peat contain implements of bronze mixed with those 
of stone, and associated with the oak, a tree now very scarce 
in Denmark, and almost supplanted by the beech. 
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3. The Zak&dioeHings of SwiteerlancL The Swiss lakes 
have been found in many cases to contain the remains of 
ancient habitations, which -are called Lake-dwellings, because 
thej consisted of villages built upon platforms supported 
upon piles driven into the bottom of the lake. 8ome of the 
lake-dwelling are much older than the others, and are refer- 
able to the Neolithic period, as they yield nothing but im- 
plements of stone. Some, however, are referable to the Age 
of Bronze, having yielded numerous bronze implements (axes, 
lances, bracelets, nsh-hooks, sickles, etc.), with tolerably ar- 
tistic pottery. Lastly, some few of the lake-dwellings have 
yielded tools of iron, and must, therefore, be referred to the 
Age of Iron. 

ScABcrrr of Human Bones. — As regards the scarcity of 
human bones in all these recent deposits, it is difficult to 
give a universal or adequate explanation. In the Danish peat 
and Swiss lake-dwellings exceedingly few bones of man have 
been detected, and this has been ascribed, probably with 
truth, to the fact that these early races of man must have 
been in the habit of burning their dead. 

In the Neolithic period the custom seems to have pre- 
vailed, in some places at any rate, of burying the dead in 
vaults constructed of large undressed blocks of stone. Many 
skulls, therefore, have been obtained from these, and they 
show that the men of the Neolithic period had what is called 




Ite. 211.— Short-headed sknU of the 
Age of Stone. 
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the "shortrheaded" type of skulL That is to say, the skull 
(Fig, 211) was more or less approximately spherical, rounded 
in eveiy direction, like the skull of the modern Laplander, 
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The skulls of the Bronze Age are not known in sufficieiit 
numbers for us to be able to determine their « general type. 
The skulls, however, of the Age of Iron are well known, and 
these belong to the so-called "long-headed" type (Fig. 212), 
which prevails at the present day in Europe. In this type the 
greatest diameter of the skull is from before backward, and its 
sliortest diameter is from side to side. The skull, therefore, 
when, viewed from above is decidedly oval, and the forehead 
retreats more than in the short-headed type. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"^OLCAinO AND TBAFPEAK BOCES. 

Thb volcanic and trappean rocks are found — as might be 
expected from their having been originally fluid — ^in very 
different forms: 

1. They occur as overlying masses (Fig. 213) ; that is to 
say, they are found as masses which have been poured forth in 




Fio. 218.'— Trap dividing and covering sandBtone in the Isle ol Skye. (SiacCnIloQh.) 



a molten state from some volcanic focus, and now rest upon or 
overlie other rocks. It is obvious, however, that every such 
overlying mass (as c c, in Fig. 214) must originally have com- 
municated with the interior of the earth, whence its materials 
were in the first place derived. Hence to each overlj-ing mass 
of lava or trap there must be a pipe or vein of igneous matter 
communicating with another underlying mass^ and cutting 
through the rocks between. Li many cases it is now impos- 




Fi6. 214.— Diagram representing the relations of the granitic stratified, and trappeatn ^irma 
tions to one another.— o^ Granitic and Metamorpliic rocks; &, Stratified rocSs; c, Vol- 
cauiic or Trappean rocks. 

sible to demonstrate the existence of such a communication, 
though there can be no question as to its necessarily being 
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Fio. 216.— Step-Kke appearance of 
horizontal masses of trap. 



present. In other cases, again, the whole overiying mass has 
been removed by denudation, and little or nothing has been 
left except the original pipe by which the melted matter reached 

the sm*£ace. 

2. The Volcanic and Trappean rocks occur as masses or 
tabular sheets intercalated among other rocks (Fig. 216). 

As we shall see immediately, such 
masses may either conform to the 
stratification of the rocks above and 
below, or may cut across these at 
any angle. Li any case, the pres- 
ence of such horizontal or nearly 
horizontal masses generally leads 
to a peculiar steplike or terraced 
appearance, owing to the greater 
hardness of traps, and their superior 
power of resisting denudation. Hence the name " trap," from 
the Swedish trappa^ a flight of steps (Fig. 215). 

3. The volcanic and trappean 
rocks have been injected while in 
a fluid state into fissures, and now 
constitute more or less nearly vei> 
tical, wall-like masses, wbicn cut 
through the other rocks, and are 
known as dikes or veins (Fig. 216). 

Agb op the Volcanic and 
Trappean Rocks. — As regards the 

relative and absolute ages of the Yiq. 216.— strata intercepted by a 

volcanic and trappean rocks, there trapniike, and covere<f with aUu- 
are four principal tests: 1. Super- 
position ; 2. Organic remains ; 3. Mineral composition ; 4. In- 
cluded firagments. 

MrsUyy as to superposition, the following rules may^ be 

laid down : .£ j i 

K a volcanic or trappean rock rest upon a stratified rock, 
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Fio. 217.— Section showtaf? an Intrusive sheet of trap (&), at flrat simply taclnded between 
two fossfliferons beds (a and o), but ultimately cutting through a, and coming to over- 
Uelt * 
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the igneous mass must be the newest, and the stratified rock 
the oldest. Thus, in Fig. 217, the igneous sheet b reposes upon 
a fossiliferous bed c at D, and we may be quite certain that c 
was formed at the time when b was poured forth, and that it 
is, therefore, the oldest. The reverse of this, however, by no 
means holds good. When a stratified rock rests upon an 
igneous rock, as a upon b, in Fig. 217, it may perhaps be that 
the stratified rock is the youngest, but it by no means neces- 
sarily is so. If the igneous rock has been originally forced or 
injected between two sets of beds (as is actually the case with 
5, for it is seen to cut across a at the point E), then the igne- 
ous rock is younger than the beds between which it lies ; the 
beds which rest upon it are older in spite of their being the 
highest. The test of age, therefore, by mere superposition, is 
not a certain one as applied to lavas and traps, but it applies 
with certainty to all stratified volcanic and trappean deposits^ 
such as ashes, tuffs, and breccias. As we shall see, however, 
in explaining the distinction between " contemporaneous " and 
" intrusive " lavas and traps, the test of age by superposition 
becomes a very reliable one, even in the case of these, when 
combined with the metamorphism or alteration of the rocks 
above and below. 

Secondly J the test of age by organic remains is in the na- 
ture of the case only very rarely applicable. It is only appli- 
cable in the case of ash-beds which have been produced by a 
sub-aerial volcano, and which have fallen on land ; or in the 
case of ashes or tuffs which have been sorted by water, and 
which may contain marine or fresh-water fossils — as the former 
may include the remains of terrestrial animals. The laws here 
are exactly the same as in the case of ordinary sedimentary 
deposits, and need no further notice. 

Thirdly^ the test of age by mineral characters is even 
more uncertain in the case of volcanic rocks than in that of 
the* aqueous formations. In some cases, no doubt, the mineral 
characters of a particular bed of trap or lava are sufficiently 
well marked and constant to allow of its being identified at 
distant points ; but this is not very common, and of itself gives 
no clew as to the age of the rock. 

Fourthly^ the test of age by included fftigments, when 
available, is a very certain one. ' If an aqueous rock be foimd 
to contain pebbles of a given igneous rock, then obviously the 
former is the youngest Again, if an igneous rock contain 
determinable fragments of some aqueous rock, as sometimes oc- 
curs, then the igneous rock has been the last formed of the two. 
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C0NTBMPORANK008 Ajro Inteusivb Tbapb. — There are 
two terms constantly employed in speaking of the volcanic 
and trappean rocks, 'which it is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand, viz. : the terms "contemporaneous" and "intrusive." 

When a bed of lava or trap has been deposited as part of 
a stratified series— 4hat is to say, when the lava or trap has 
been poured out so as to rest upon one set of beds, and then 
a second set of .beds has been formed upou its cooled sur&ce, 
so that tie whole forms one continuous series — then the ig- 
neous rock is said to be eoniemporaniemn or iKterhedded. 

When, on the other hand, the i^eous rock has been forced 
violently among the other rocks at some time subsequent to 
the formation and deposition of the latter, then the igneous 
rock is said to be intrusive (Fig. 218), 



A eontemporaneoua or interbedded trap belongs to the 
same geological period as the rocks among which it is situated. 
Thus, a Carboniferous trap, if interbedded, has been formed 
by a Carboniferous volcano, and belongs to the Carboniferous 
period. 

An intrusive trap always bdongs to a later period than 
the rocks through which it breaks. Thus, a CWboniferoua 
trap, if intrusive, does not belong to the Carboniferous period, 
but to some later epoch — possibly to some very greatly later 
date. An intrusive trap in Carbonifbrous strata might, for in- 
stance, have been formed by a Tertiary volcano, and thus be- 
long to the Tertiary period. 

It is to be remembered, also, that as every trap or lava, 
even if contemporaneous, has come up through the crust of 
the earth through some conduit or fissure, so it must be intru- 
sive as regards the rocks upon which it rests, not everywhere, 
but at some particular point or other. 
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As regards the distinction in practice between those lavas 
and traps which are contemporaneous or interbedded, and 
those which are intrusive, the following rules may be laid down : 

a. If the igneous rock can be shown to cut across the 
stratified rocks at any point, so as to come into relation at dif- 
ferent times with different beds, then it is almost certainly in- 
trusive. Thus, the bed of trap by in Fig. 217, would seem to 
be contemporaneous if only examined at the point D; but, 
when examined at E, it is seen to cut across the bed a, so that 
it is shown to be really intrusive. 

b. If the igneous rock keep invariably at the same horizon, 
coming always into relation with the same beds both above 
and below, then it is interbedded. 

c. K the beds which rest upon the igneous rock are in any 
way metamorphosed or altered bv the heat of the originally 
melted mass, then- the igneous rock is intrusive. 

d. If only the beds below the igneous rock are metamor- 
phosed or burnt, and those above it are unaffected, then the 
igneous mass is contemporaneous, since this shows that its 
upper surface had cooled before the higher beds were deposited 
upon it. 

€. If the beds above the igneous rock contain fragments 
clearly derived from, that rock, then we are dealing with a con- 
temporaneous trap. 

f. Lastly, if beds of trap or lava are clearly ihterstratified 
with beds of ash or tuff, then the igneous rock is in all proba- 
bility contemporaneous. 

Trap-dikes. — ^little need be said here as to Trap-dikes. 
As has been already explained, they are vertical or nearly ver- 
tical wall-like masses of originally melted rock, forced during 
a paroxysm of volcanic activity into fissures in the crust of the 
earth. This being their mode of formation, they generally 
run tolerably straight — often for many miles — cutting across 
all the rocks in their course, whether these be aqueous or ig- 
neous. Hence, it is not at all uncommon to find dikes of trap 
traversing other trap-rocks, whether these be contemporaneous 
or intrusive. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that every trap-dike is of 
necessity younger than all the rooks through which it cuts. 
This is obviously the case, though we may not be able in any 
given case to decide how much younger the dike may be than 
the walls of rock on either side. 

As regards the metamorphism produced by traps, and 
especially by trap-dikes, it is easy to understand what occurs. 
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As the entire mass of the dike was originally fluid with heat, 
it would, of course, part most readily and rapidly with its heat 
at its sides, where the melted rock came into contact with the 
cold walls of the fissure. This produces a twofold effect — 
partly upon the dike itself, and partly upon the rocks forming 
the sides of the fissure. As regards the dike itself, as the 
process of cooling has gone on most slowly in the centre, it is 
here that the rock is most coarsely crystalline, and it becomes 
gradually more and more fine-grained as we approach the 
fiid^s, where the cooling was most rapid. If the dike is por^ 
phyritic, containing distinct crystals — these will be found to 
become gradually smaller, and ultimately to disappear alto- 
gether toward the sides of the dike. As to the effect pro- 
duced upon the rocks through which the dike cuts, these are 
always burnt and metamorphosed on both sides for a greater 
or less distance, the amount of metamorphism depending 
partly on the nature of the rock itself, and partly upon the 
size of the dike. The metamorphism presents nothing very 
special. The rocks are all indurated, their fossils are partly or 
wholly obliterated, their bedding is often destroyed, and fre- 
quently they have a reddened or burnt appearance. Their 
mineral characters, too, are changed; sandstones becoming 
quartzites, shales being converted into homstone, limestones 
and chalk becoming saccharoid marbles, and so on. 

With respect to the different ages of the different volcanic 
and trappean rocks, it would lead' us too far to enter into any 
consideration of the characters of the igneous rocks of the 
great geological periods, and of the areas in which these are 
found. It is sufficient to say that the stratified rocks of every 
period are accompanied by contemporaneous igneous rocks, 
not in every country, but somewhere or other. Thus we have 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Elainozoic traps ; Silurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous traps, and so on. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

OlUIinnC AND METAMOBPHib BOCKS. 

GRAinnc Rocks. — Granites, and the granitic rocks gen- 
erally, make their appearance at the surface in large masses, 
Tvhich usually occupy considerable areas, and which send 
veins into the rocks with which they come in contact With 
one or two exceptions, however, and these on a small scale, 
no granitic rock has been shown to rest upon any stratified 
rock ; so that granite is said to be an '^ underlying^' rock, and 
thus differs wholly fix)m the overlying trappean rocks, which 
commonly repose upon stratified rocks {see Fig. 214, a). 
, Though granite never rests upon any other rock, it mav 
and does break through the other rocks, altering those with 
which it comes in contact. * Granite, therefore, would appear 
to be commonly an intrusive rock ; and as such it is, of course, 
of later age than all the rocks through which it breaks. This 
would hold good, even if we suppose granite to have a purely 
metamorphic origin. 

This fact has led to the very important generalization that 
granites are of all ages. When, for instance, we find a granite 
intruded among Tertiary strata, and altering them on its way 
to the surface, we know that it is of later age than the Ter^ 
tiary rocks through which it breaks. The older geologists 
believed that the first rock which was formed was granite, 
and that the first step in the production of the crust of the 
earth was the formation of a continuous envelope of granite. 
Upon this coat of so-called "primeval" or "fundamental" 
granite they believed all the stratified formations to have been 
subsequently deposited. This may fee so^ but we are unable 
to point with certainty to any of this primeval granite. All 
we know is the undoubted fact that the aqueous rocks are 
always seen to rest upon granite. That is to say, if in any 
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parficolar region, or coimtiT, you can find out which was the 
oldest stratitied rock ever deposited in that area, and if you 
can see what that rests upon, you will find it to repose upon 
granite. This is a very difierent thing, however, to the belief 
that all the granites which we see at the present day, at tie 
sur&ce of the earth, belong to a primeval crust of granite, 
and are, therefore, older than all the stratified rocks. In all 
probability ncme of the granites which we see at the present 
day belong to any such primeval crust; and we now know 
for certain that granitic formations have been produced during 
every great geological period, and are probably being formed 
at the present moment at great depths below the surface. 

The chief tests by wluch the affe of any given mass of 
granite may be determined are these : 

1. Whenever sedimentaryv rocks are found reposing upon 
a mass of granitic rock, without showing any alteration near 
the Une of junction, then the granite is ttie older of the twa 

2. When, on the other hand, sedimentary rocks come into 
contact with granitic rocks, and are found to be metamor- 
phosed near the line of contact, then it is clear that the gran- 
ite, if not intrusive, is, at any rate, newer than the strata 
which it altera. 
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Exactly the same thing is proved in a still more striking 
manner by the phenomena of granitic veins. Many granites, 
namely, agree with the intrusive trap-rocks, not only in alter- 
ing the strata with which they come in contact, but also in 
sending veins into them (Fig. xl9). And, these veins meta- 
tnorphose all the rocks in their immediate vicinity, just as 
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trap-veins do ; thus affording convincing proof that the granite 
is younger than the rock thus penetrated. 

As regards the metamorphism produced by granitic veins, 
exactly the same phenomena are observable as in trap-veins, 
but generallv upon a smaller scale, as the granite-veins are 
mostly smaller. Thus, the granite of the vein itself is more 
fine grained and less coarsely crystalline than that of the main 
mass, being, in fact, sometimes hardly distinguishable from 
trap ; while the rocks in contact with the vein are baked, in- 
durated, and altered in various ways. The metamorphism pro- 
duced by granitic masses, also, does not differ in kind from 
that produced by traps, but it is usually much more extensive. 
Thus, the metamorphism produced by a mass of trap rarely 
extends more than a few feet or yards from the igneous rock 
itselfl In the case of large masses of granite, however, the 
metamorphism may be traced for half a mile to a mile, or 
more, from the granitic mass. The metamorphism is also 
usually more intense than in the case of trap, the strata being 
converted for a great distance into such genuine metamorphio 
rocks as gneiss, mica-schist, or hornblende-schist. 

With respect to the different ages of the granitic rocks, it 
is sufficient to say that there are Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and 
even Kainozoic granites ; in fact, that there are g^ranites be- 
longing to most of the great geological periods except the 
latest. And, even in the case of these, there are doubtless con- 
temporaneous ^anites alsc^ but we do not see them, because 
granite is a rock formed at a great depth beneath the surface 
of the earth, and denudation has not yet been at work for a 
period of time sufficient to*expose to our view the granites of 
the later Tertiary and Post-Tertiary epochs. 

Mbtamobphic Rocks. — ^The chief regions in which Meta- 
morphic rocks are developed over large areas, are North 
America, South America, the Alps, Norway and Sweden, the 
Highlands of Scotland and Wales ; and in all these districts 
thiey are associated with lofty mountain-chains, and exhibit 
their most typical characters. 

As to the <ige of the Metamorphic rocks, it is clear that 
they may be regarded as having a twofold age. In the first 
place, they must obviously belong to the ^ological period in 
which they were first deposited as unaltered sediments ; and 
this, whether we can determine the date of this period or not. 
In the second place, every Metamorphic rock is secondarily 
referable to the period in which it was metamorphosed. The 
two periods in no way coincide with one another, the period 
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of metamorphism being always later — sometimes enormously 
so— than the period of original deposition. If, for example, 
we met with a group of Metamorphic rocks which we could 
prove to have been originally liassic, and to have been meta- 
morphosed in the Eocene period, then we should have to re- 
gard them as liassic, looking to the time of their deposition; 
but as Eocene, if we regard them merely as Metamorphic rocks. 

In determining the age of any given series of Metamorphic 
rocks, great difficulties are met with. The ordinary test of 
superposition, when available at all, only gives us the original 
age of the deposit, but gives no clew as to when the meta- 
morphism took place/i Mineral characters are altogether use- 
less in determining the age of Metamorphic rocks, except as 
regards particular districts, and even then upon only a very 
limited scale. Fossils, as a matter of course, very rarely occur 
in the metamorphic rocks ; and when they do, they can only 
tell us the original age of the deposit. Thus, it is now known 
that the Metamorphic rocks of the Highlands of Scotland are 
really of Lower Silurian age, as they have been shown to con- 
tain in some places fossils characteristic of this period. 

As regards the actual ages of the different Metamorphic 
rocks, it is sufficient to say of them, as of the Granitic rocks, 
that they are of all ages. They commence in the Laurentian 
period, they are found in all the great geological periods 
which follow, and they are doubtless in process of formation 
at the present day. It is not meant by this, that we can 
point to the Metamorphic rocks of each formation; but no 
doubt there are such, and in many instances we can satisfac- 
torily prove this. 



CHAPTER XXXT. 



HINXBAL VEINS. 



Depositb of minerals of different kinds are found in rocks 
of all ages, and prindpallj in three different ways: 1. In 
beds ; 2. In superficial detritus ; 3. In veins. 

1. Metallic ores not uncommonly occur in beds in other 
stratified deposits. This is the case, for instance, with the 
beds ot day-ironstone which occur in the Coal-measures. 
These deposits, however, differ in no way from the ordinary 
stratified or sedimentary formations, the ore having been de- 
posited in the same way as the other materials in the bed or 
beds in which it is now found. 

2. Metallic ores often occur in superficial detritus or oZTu- 
vium. This is the case with the platinmn of the Ural Moun- 
tains, with much of the gold of Australia and California, and 
with some of the tin in Cornwall This case, also, needs no 
special consideration, because the metal has simply been de- 
rived from the denudation of rocks containing metalliferous 
veins, and in other respects these deposits resemble ordinary 
superficial accumulations. 

3. Most of the metallic ores occur, solely or chiefly, in 
what are called veins or lodes. A vein or lode may be defined 
as being a more or less highly-inclined fissure in the crust of 
the earth, which has been subsequently fiUed with foreign 
matter, this usually consisting of various spars or crystalline 
substances, more or less impregnated with metals in a native 
state, or in the condition of ore. 

That mineral veins or lodes are in reality fattUs^ filled up 
subsequently by extraneous material, can be proved, in the 
great majority of instances, by the fact that the beds on the 
two sides of the lode do not correspond with one another, by 
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the frequent occurrence of " slickensides/* and by the fact that^ 
when veins cross one another, one very generally displaces 
the other (Fig. 220), or produces an apparent lateral shift at 
the surface. 

The materials con- 
tained in veins differ 
immensely in different 
veins, and often in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
same vein. As a rule, 
the bulk of the vein is 
made up of some gen- 
erally useless, crystal- 
line matters, such as 
quartz, calc-spar, heavy 
spar, etc., these consti- 
tuting what miners 
call the " vein-stuff " or 
"gangue." The me- 
tallic substances are 
mostly disseminated 
through the vein-stuff 
as small grains or crys^ 
tals, or as little nests 
or strings, or some- 
times in considerable 
masses. 

As to the mode of 
deposition of metals 
in veins, several theo- 
ries are held, and per- 
haps no one of them 
will apply to all cases. 
As a general rule, it 
would appear that the 
contents of veins have 
been deposited in the 
primitive fissure by pre- 
cipitation from a wa- 
tery solution. This is 
certainly the case with 
the crystalline vein- 
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stuff, and would seem also to be the .case with the metals, 
whether these are native or in the state of ore. In judging 
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of .this question we must not^ of course, consider the solvent 
power of water as we see it at the surface. When under 
enormous pressure, and charged with various chemical ingre- 
dients, water may be raised to a very high temperature, and 
might then be capable of dissolving any of the metals. This 
view is further strongly supported by the phenomena of hot 
springs. These can generally be proved to break out along 
lines of fault or fissures in the crust of the earth. They con- 
tain most of the materials which are found in veins, especiaUy 
flint, carbonate of lime, fluor-spar (fluoride of calcium), and 
heavy-spar (sulphate of ha,Tytes)y all of which are found com- 
monly in vein-stuff, either alone or associated with one an- 
other. Any fissure, therefore, occupied by a hot spring, 
would doubtless be converted in the course of time into a 
mineral vein ; and there is reason to believe that this has not 
uncommonly been the case. 

With regard to the age of veins, since they are undoubt- 
edly in most cases connected with faults and fissures in the 
* crust of the earth, it is pretty certain that they must be of all 
ages, and are doubtless in process of formation at the present' 
day. It is very difficult, however, to point to the age of any 
particular lode, except under special circumstances, such as 
the occurrence of organic remains in the vein-stuff. In all 
cases, however, if the lode has been a line of fault, it must be 
of later age than the strata which it traverses, though it may 
be impossible to say how much later. 
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1. Objects and scope of physical geography, of palaeontology, of min- 
eralogy, of geology proper ? . " 

2. What is the figure of the earth, and what conclusion may be deduced 
from this ? 

8. Length of the polar and equatorial diameters of the earth ? 

4. Most generally accepted hypothesis as to the original condition of 
the globe ? 

5. What facts support the yiew that the interior of the earth is highly 
heated ? 

6. What is the general rate of increased temperature in mines and 
Artesian wells in descending below the surface ? 

7. What is meant by '^ mean density,*' and what is the mean density of 
the earth ? * 

8. What is the mean density of rock ? 

9. What conclusion seems deducible from the difference in the mean 
density of the earth as compared with that of rock in general ? 

10. What is the ordinary belief as to the condition of the interior of the 
earth ? 

11. What is the origm of dry land ? 

12. Mention instances in which it has been shown that portions of the . 
earth are at present sinking or rising. 

13. What is the difference between the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres as regards the distribution of dry land ? 

14. What is the general difference between the Old World and the New, 
as regards their great mountain-chains ? 

16. Chief kinds of mountains ? 

16. Mountains of circumdenudation, how produced ? 

17. Mountains of uptilting, how produced ? 

18. What mountains come under the head of ** mountains of ejection? ** 

19. Define a volcano. 

20. Difference between submarine and subaerial volcanoes ? 

21. What is the general appearance of a quiescent volcano? 

22. What are the conditions of volcanic activity ? 

28. Why do earthquake-shocks usually precede an eruption ? 

24. General phenomena of a volcanic eruption ? 

25. Nature of volcanic ashes, of scorisB, of lava ? 

26. What is the consistence of lava, and its general rate of movement ? 

27. Chief theatres of volcanic activity at the present day ? 
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28. What two great laws are dedacible from the present distribution of 
volcanoes f 

29. What is indicated by the arrangement of volcanoes in lines ? 
80. General structure of a volcanic cone ? 

31. Arrangement of the beds of ash and lava round the crater ? 

82. Dikes, their nature and mode of production f 

83. What is the generally-accepted theory as to the causes of Tolcamo 
activity ? 

34. General phenomena of earthquakes ? 
36. Where are earthquakes most common? 

86. What are earthquake- waves, and how are thej caused ? 

87. How are valleys produced ? 

88. Define ** denudation." 

89. Wliat are the chief denuding agents ? 

40. Double action of rain as a denuding agent ? 

41. What rocks are chiefly affected by rain, and why? 

42. How do rivers act as denuding agents ? 

48. On what conditions does the denuding power of a river chiefly depend ? 

44. Proofs that rivers really wear away the rocks over which they flow ? 

45. What is shown by the occurrence of rounded blocks, gravel, and 
sand, in a river-bed ? 

46. Mention approximately the amount of solid matter brought down by 
some of the great rivers of the earth ? 

47. What is a delta? 

48. Mention some of the largest and most important river-deltas ? 

49. What does the existence of a delta prove ? 

60. Why should some large rivers not produce deltas ? 

61. General action of the sea as a denuding agent? 

62. Mention some proofs that the sea wears away the coast ? 

63. What is the essential difference between the action of the sea as a 
denuding agent and that of rivers ? 

64. What conclusion may be drawn as to many inland cliffs and preci- 
pices ? 

65. Show, from the phenomena of rivers and the sea, that denudation is 
a process of rearrangement^ and not of derirucHon, 

66. What is the "line of perpetual snow?" 

67. What is the height of this line m Britain, in the Alps, in the Andes, 
in Greenland ? 

68. What is a "glacier," and how is it formed ? 

69. Rate of movement of a glacier ? 

60. Why does a glacier ultimately cease to advance ? 

61. What are the "lateral moraines" of a glacier? 

62. How is a " median moraine " formed ? 

63. What is a " termmal morame ? " 

64. What is the structure and appearance of a terminal moraine ? 

65. How would you recognize the terminal moraine of a glacier, suppos- 
ing the glacier to have disappeared ? 

66. What ifre " striated " blocks, and how are they produced ? 

67. What phenomena would be presented by the bed of a glacier, sup- 
posing the glacier to have disappeared ? 

68. What are crevasses ? 

69. What are " roches moutonn^es ? " 

70. What are "perched blocks?" 

71. What are " erratics ? " 
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72. Whence are the erratics of a glacier derived ? 

73. What is the present condition of Greenland ? 

74. How are icebergs produced ? 

75. What is " continental ice ? " 

76. How do icebergs come to transport rocks and soil ? 

77. How may the erratics carried by icebergs be generally distinguished 
from those transported by glaciers ? 

78. What may be the size of a large iceberg ? 

79. What is " weathering ? " 

80. What rocks weather most readily ? 

81. What are " subaerial " rocks ? Mention examples. 

82. What are organically-formed rocks ? Mention examples. 
, 83. What are coral-reefs ? 

84. What are the chief forms of coral-reefs, and how are they produced ? 
86. What is "coral-rock?" 

86. What is " peat ? " 

87. Explain the doctrines of the " catastrophists '' and "uniformita- 
rians ? " 

88. What is meant by the doctrine of the " adequacy of existing causes ? ** 

89. What )S meant by the " crust of the earth ? " 

90. Has the earth's crust been formed at once, as we now find it, or at 
successive periods and graduallv ? 

91. How is " rock" defined? 

92. What are the four great classes of rocks ? 

98. By what other terms are aqueous rocks known ? 

94. How are the aqueous rocks distinguished ? 

95. What is meant by the term " stratified ? " 

96. What may be inferred as to the origin of the stratified rocks f 

97. How could you distinguish between beds deposited in fresh water, 
and those laid down in the sea ? 

98. Define the term "fossil" 

99. Do fossiliferous beds contain fossils throughout ? 

100. Define the term "formation." 

101. What is meant by the term " laminated ? " 

102. Mention cases in which rocks are laminated, and may contain fossils, 
and yet not be of aqueous origin. 

103. What rocks are included ui^er the head of volcanic rocks ? 

104. How are the volcanic rocks distinguished ? 

105. What are the Trappean rocks f 

106. How would you prove that the Trappean rocks are of Tolcanic 
origin? 

107. Why should we not be surprised at not being able to point to the 
cones and craters of the Trappean rocks ? 

108. What are the Plutonic rocks? 

109. How are they distinguished from the aqueous rocks ? from the vol- 
canic rocks ? 

110. How is crystallization affected by rapid or slow cooling ? 

111. How does this bear on the question of the origin of the Plutonic 
rocks? 

112. Why are the Plutonic rocks called "underlying rocks?" 

113. How can it be shown that the Plutonic rocks must have been at one 
time melted ? 

114. What general conclusions may be drawn as to the origin of the 
Plutonic rocks ? 
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116. What are the MeCamorphic rocks ? 

116. How do thej agree with the Plutonic rocks ? ^ 

117. In what do they differ from the Plutonic rocks ? 

118. What is the ordinary theory as to the nature of the Metamorphio 
rocks ? 

119. What is understood by the term "hypogene? '• 

120. What are the main subdivisions of the aqueous rocks? 

121. What is meant by "derivative" rocks ? 

122. Composition of the arenaceous rocks? 

123. What is a " grit ? »» 

124. How are siliceous rocks recognized in the field ? 

125. What is a conglomerate? 

126. What caution must be observed in determining the age of a can- 
glomerate from its fossils ? 

12V. What is a "breccia?" 

128. Composition of the argillaceous rocks ? 

129. What is clay? 

130. How are argillaceous rocks recognized in the field ? 

131. Mention the chief varieties of the argillaceous rocks ? 

132. What is loam ? 

183. What is " marl ? " 

184. What rocks fpay be said to be chemically formed ? 
186. Composition and characters of chalk ? 

136. Characters of limestone ? 

137. Various modes in which limestone may be produced ? 

138. Chief varieties of limestone? 
189. What is marble ? 

140. What is an "oolitic " limestone ? 

141. Characters of magnesian limestone and its chemical composition? 

142. How may limestone be recognized in the field ? 
148. What is gypsum, and how does it generally occur ? 
144. What is alabaster ? 

146. How does rock-salt usually occur ? 

146. Chemical composition of coal, and its chief varieties ? 

147. In what two forms do volcanic and Trappean formations occur ? 

148. Is there any chemical difference between the melted products of 
volcanoes and their mechanical accompaniments ? 

149. Of what two families of minends are the volcanic and Trappean 
rocks essentially composed ? 

160. Chemical composition of felspar? 

161. Leading varieties of felspar ? 

162. Chemical composition of hornblende? * 

163. What relations subsist between hornblende and augite? 

164. Chief varieties of lavas? , 
156. What is a " trachyte ? " 

156. What is obsidian ? 

167. Chief mechanical accompaniments of modem volcanoes ? 

168. Chief divisions of the Trappean rocks? 

169. What is basalt? 

160. What are the mechanical accompaniments of traps ? 

161. Define the term " porphyritic." 

162. What is an " amygdaloid," and how is it produced ? 

163. Chief varieties of the Plutonic rocks ? 

164. Chemical composition of granite ? 
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166. How does the quartz of granite ordinarily occur ? 

166. Chemical composition of mica ? 

167. What peculiarity is there in the crystallization of granite f 

168. To what conclusion as to the origin of granite does this peculiarity 
point? 

169. What is the composition of syenite, of protogine? 

170. Whatiseurite? 

171. What are the chief varieties of the Hetamorphio rocks ? 

172. Composition and structure of gneiss ? 

173. Composition of hornblende-schist, of mica-schist? 

174. Kature of quartzite ? 

175. What ard the ^* divisional planes ** of rocks ? 

176. Define "planes of deposition.'' 

177. What are the differences between ** strata '* and ^^laminsB ? ** 

178. What are "joints ? " 

179. Can any regular arrangement be traced in joints? 

180. What are the causes of joints ? 

181. In what rocks is columnar jointing seen ? 

182. What is the structure of " articulated " columnar basalt ? 

183. What law do the columns of an igneous rock always obey ? 

184. What is columnar jointing due to ? 

186. Define cleavage, and distinguish it from lamination and jointing. 

186. What is meant by the expression that cleavage is a "superinduced ** 
structure ? 

187. How may the lines of J[)edding be detected in cleaved rocks? 

188. Define " slate,*' and distinguish it from " shale ? '* 

189. What relation do cleavage-planes hold to the origmal lines of lami- 
nation ? 

190. How is the texture of cleaved rocks affected by the cleavage? 

191. What is the effect of cleavage upon fossils ? 

192. What is the generally-accepted t]^eory as to the origin of cleavage ? 
198. Mention the experiments of Sorby and Tyndall ? 

194. Define "foHation." 

196. Define "schist," and distinguish it from slate and shale. 

196. Mention any theory as to the cause of foliation. 

197. Is there any necessary relation between the planes of foliation and 
those of deposition ? 

198. In what position were the stratified rocks originally deposited ? 

199. In what position are stratified rocks now usually found ? 

200. What is the cause of " inclined " strata ? 

201. What is meant by " thinning out ? " 

202. What is meant by " false beddmg?'* 

203. What does this indicate? 

204. Explain the formation of ripple-mark. 

^06. What are *•' desiccation-cracks," and how are they formed ? 

206. What do " rain-prints " indicate? 

207. What is meant by the " dip " of inclined beds ? 

208. Define " outcrop." 

209. What is the " Ime of strike ? " 

210. What necessary relation subsists between the strike and dip of in- 
clined beds ? 

211. What beds have no "line of strike ? " 

212. What mclmed beds have no "point of dip ?" 

213. What is understood by " contorted " strata ? 
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115. What are the Hetamorphic rocks ? 

116. How do they agree with the Platonic rocks ? 

117. In what do they differ from the Plutonic rocks f 

118. What is the ordinary theory as to the nature of the Metamorphio 
rocks? 

119. What is understood by the term "hypogene? " 

120. What are the main subdivisions of the aqueous rocks? 

121. What is meant by "derivative" rocks ? 

122. Composition of the arenaceous rocks f 

123. What is a " grit ? '» 

124. How are siliceous rocks recognized in the field? 
126. What is a conglomerate? 

126. What caution must be observed in determining the age of a con- 
glomerate from its fossils ? 

127. What is a "breccia?" 

128. Composition of the ai^illaoeous rocks ? 

129. What is clay ? 

130. How are argillaceous rocks recognized in the field ? 

131. Mention the chief varieties of the argillaceous rocks f 

132. What is loam? 

133. What is "marl?" 

134. What rocks ^ay be said to be chemically formed ? 
136. Composition and characters of chalk ? 

136. Characters of limestone ? 

137. Various modes in which limestone may be produced ? 

138. Chief varieties of limestone? 

139. What is marble ? 

140. What is an " oolitic " limestone ? 

141. Characters of magnesian limestone and its chemical composition? 

142. How may limestone be recognized in the field ? 

143. What is gypsum, and how does it generally occur ? 

144. What is alabaster ? 

146. How does rock-salt usually occur ? 

146. Chemical composition of coal, and its chief varieties ? 

147. In what two forms do volcanic and Trappean formations occur ? 

148. Is there any chemical difference between the melted products of 
volcanoes and their mechanical accompaiyments ? 

149. Of what two families of minerals are the volcanic and Trappean 
rocks essentially composed ? 

150. Chemical composition of felspar? 

161. Leading varieties of felspar ? 

162. Chemical composition of hornblende? * 

163. What relations subsist between hornblende and augite? 

164. Chief varieties of lavas? , 
156. What is a " trachyte ? " 

156. What is obsidian ? 

167. Chief mechanical accompaniments of modem volcanoes? 

168. Chief divisions of the Trappean rocks ? 

169. What is basalt? 

160. What are the mechanical accompaniments of traps? 

161. Define the term " porphyritic." 

162. What is an " amygdaloid," and how is it produced ? 

163. Chief varieties of the Plutonic rocks ? 

164. Chemical composition of granite ? 
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166. How 4oes the quartz of granite ordinarily occur ? 

166. C^iemical composition of mica ? 

167. What peculiarity is there in the crystallization of granite? 

168. To what conclusion as to the origin of granite does this peculiarity 
point? 

169. What is the composition of syenite, of protogme? 

170. Whatiseurite? 

171. What are the chief varieties of the Hetamorphio rocks f 

172. Composition and structure of gneiss ? 

173. Composition of hornblende-schist, of mica-schist? 

174. Nature of quartzite? 

175. What ard the " divisional planes " of rocks? 

176. Define ^* planes of deposition.'' 

177. What are the differences between *' strata " and " laminsd ? ** 

178. What are "joints?" 

179. Can any regular arrangement be traced in joints? 

180. What are the causes of joints ? 

181. In what rocks is colunmar jointing seen ? 

182. What is the structure of " articulated" columnar basalt? 

183. What law do the columns of an igneous rock always obey ? 

184. What is columnar jointing due to? 

186. Define cleavage, and distinguish it from lamination and jointing. 

186. What is meant by the expression that cleavage is a "superinduced " 
structure ? 

187. How may the lines of J[)edding be detected in cleaved rocks? 

188. Define " slate," and distinguish it from " shale ? " 

189. What relation do cleavage-planes hold to the ori^nal lines of lami- 
nation ? 

190. How is the texture of cleaved rocks affected by the cleavage? 

191. What is the effect of cleavage upon fossils ? 

192. What is the generally-accepted t]^eory as to the origin of cleavage? 
198. Mention the experiments of Sorby and Tyndall? 

194. Define "foUation." 

195. Define " schist," and distinguish it from slate and shale. 

196. Mention any theory as to the cause of foliation. 

197. Is there any necessary relation between the planes of foliation and 
those of deposition ? 

198. In what position were the stratified rocks originally deposited ? 

199. In what position are stratified rocks now usually found ? 

200. What is the cause of '* inclined " strata ? 

201. What is meant by " thinnmg out? " 

202. What is meant by " false bedding ? " 

203. What does this indicate ? 

204. Explain the formation of ripple-mark. 

"205. What are *•* desiccation-cracks," and how are they formed ? 

206. What do " rain-prints " indicate ? 

207. What is meant by the " dip " of inclined beds ? 

208. Define " outcrop." 

209. What is the "line of strike?" 

210. What necessary relation subsists between the strike and dip of in- 
clined beds ? 

211. What beds have no " Ime of strike ? " 

212. What inclined beds have no " point of dip ? " 

213. What is understood by " contorted " strata ? 
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115. What are the Metamorphic rocks ? 

116. How do they agree with the Platonic rocks ? 

117. In what do they differ from the Plutonic rocks f 

118. What is the ordinary theory as to the nature of the Metamorphio 
rocks? 

119. What is understood by the term " hypogene ? " 

120. What are the main subdivisions of the aqueous rocks? 

121. What is meant by " derivative" rocks ? 

122. Compositiotf of the arenaceous rocks f 

123. What is a " grit ? »» 

124. How are siliceous rocks recognized in the field? 
126. What is a conglomerate ? 

126. What caution must be observed in determining the age of a con- 
glomerate from its fossils ? 

127. Whatisa"breccU?" 

128. Composition of the ai^illaceous rocks ? 

129. What is clay ? 

130. How are argillaceous rocks recognized in the field ? 

131. Mention the chief varieties of the argillaceous rocks t 

132. What is loam? 

133. What is "marl?" 

134. What rocks ^ay be said to be chemically formed ? 

135. Composition and characters of chalk ? 

136. Characters of limestone ? 

137. Various modes in which limestone may be produced ? 

138. Chief varieties of limestone? 

139. What is marble ? 

140. What is an " oolitic " limestone ? 

141. Characters of magnesian limestone and its chemical composition ? 

142. How may limestone be recognized in the field ? 

143. What is gypsum, and how does it generally occur ? 

144. What is alabaster ? 

145. How does rock-salt usually occur ? 

146. Chemical composition of coal, and its chief varieties ? 

147. In what two forms do volcanic and Trappean formations occur ? 

148. Is there any chemical difference between the melted products of 
volcanoes and their mechanical accompaiyments ? 

149. Of what two families of minerals are the volcanic and Trappean 
rocks essentially composed ? 

150. Chemical composition of felspar? 
161. Leading varieties of felspar? 

152. Chemical composition of hornblende ? * 

163. What relations subsist between hornblende and augite? 

154. Chief varieties of lavas? ^ 

155. What is a " trachyte ? " 

156. What is obsidian? 

157. Chief mechanical accompaniments of modem volcanoes? 

158. Chief divisions of the Trappean rocks? 

159. What is basalt? 

160. What are the mechanical accompaniments of traps? 

161. Define the term " porphyritic." 

162. What is an " amygdaloid," and how is it produced ? 

163. Chief varieties of the Plutonic rocks ? 

164. Chemical composition of granite ? 
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166. How does the quartz of granite ordinarily occur f 

166. C^iemical composition of mica ? 

167. What peculiarity is there in the crystallization of granite? 

168. To what conclusion as to the origin of granite does this peculiarity 
point? 

169. What is the composition of syenite, of protogme? 

170. Whatiseurite? 

171. What are the chief varieties of the Hetamorphic rocks ? 

172. Composition and structure of gneiss ? 

173. Composition of hornblende-schist, of mica-schist ? 

174. Nature of quartzite? 

176. What ard the ** divisional planes '* of rocks? 

176. Define ^* planes of deposition.'' 

177. What are the differences between " strata " and '* laminsd ? ** 

178. What are "joints ? " 

179. Can any regular arrangement be traced in joints? 

180. What are the causes of joints ? 

181. In what rocks is columnar jointing seen ? 

182. What is the structure of ** articulated" columnar basalt? 

183. What law do the columns of an igneous rock always obey? 

184. What is columnar jointing due to ? 

186. Define cleavage, and distinguish it from lamination and jointing. 

186. What is meant by the expression that cleavage is a ^superinduced" 
structure ? 

187. How may the lines of «bedding be detected in cleaved rocks ? 

188. Define "slate," and distinguish it from " shale? " 

189. What relation do cleavage-planes hold to the original lines of lami- 
nation ? 

190. How is the texture of cleaved rocks affected by the cleavage ? 

191. What is the effect of cleavage upon fossils ? 

192. What is the generally-accepted t]^eory as to the origin of cleavage ? 
198. Mention the experiments of Sorby and Tyndall ? 

194. Define "foliation." 

196. Define "schist," and distinguish it from slate and shale. 

196. Mention any theory as to the cause of foliation. 

197. Is there any necessary relation between the planes of foliation and 
those of deposition ? 

198. In what position were the stratified rocks originally deposited ? 

199. In what position are stratified rocks now usually found ? 

200. What is the cause of " inclined " strata ? 

201. What is meant by "thinning out? " 

202. What is meant by " false beddmg? " 

203. What does this indicate? 

204. Explain the formation of ripple-mark. 

'206. What are " desiccation-cracks," and how are they formed ? 

206. What do " rain-prmts " indicate? 

207. What is meant by the " dip " of inclined beds ? 

208. Define "outcrop." 

209. What is the "line of strike?" 

210. What necessary relation subsists between the strike and dip of in- 
clined beds ? 

211. What beds have no "Une of strike ? " 

212. What mdined beds have no "point of dip ?" 

213. What is understood by " contorted " strata ? 
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214. How are contortions produced f 
216. What is an anticlinal curre? 

216. What position is held by the oldest beds in an anticline? 

217. What is meant by a " qu&-qu&-yersal " dip ? 

218. What is a synclinal curve ? 

219. What position is held by the oldest beds in a synclinal curve? 

220. When do beds form a "basm? '' 

221. When are strata said to be ** conformable ? " 

222. Define unconformabllity. 

228. Does unconformability necessarily indicate a discordance in dip ? 
224. What is the commonest case of unconfonnability in practice ? 
226. What sequence of phenomena is indicated by unconformability ? 

226. What is "overlap ? " 

227. Is overlap always a sign of unconformability ? 

228. What is a fault? 

229. What is meant by the " throw " of a fault ? 

230. Explain the terms " up-throw side," " down-throw side." 

231. What is the "hade" of a fault ? 

232. In what direction does a fault necessarily hade, and why ? 

233. What is " sUckensides ? " 

234. What is the ordinary condition of the up-throw side of a fault? 
236. How are faults ordinarily detected in practice ? 

236. What is meant by. the " lateral shift " of faulted and inclined strata? 

237. How does the repetition of the same beds as produced by faults 
differ from that produced by anticlinal and synclinal curves respectively ? 

238. What are the chief tests of the age of any particular bed or set of 
beds? 

239. In what way and to what extent do fossils enable us to pronounce 
as to the age of any given bed or set of beds ? 

240. Mention some reasons why no country exhibits a complete and regu- 
lar succession of the aqueous rocks? 

241. Into what three great periods is the entire series of fossiliferous 
rocks divided ? 

242. What are the great divisions of the animal kingdom ? 

243. Give the characters of the Protozoa^ and their chief foBsU represent- 
atives. 

244. Characters and chief fossil groups of the CodenUrata ? 

246. Characters and more important extinct forms of the Echinodermaiat 

246. Characters and chief fossil forms of the Annvioaa f 

247. Characters of the MoUusca t Leading groups of the same ? 

248. Characters of the Veriehrataf 

249. Leading groups of the Vertebrates ? 

260. Main divisions of the vegetable kingdom ? 

261. Name " Laurentian," how derived ? 

262. Where are the Laurentlan rocks chiefly developed ? 

263. Mineral characters of the Laurentian rocks ? 

264. Life of the Laurentian period ? 

256. Relation of Lower to Upper Laurentian? 
256. Where are the Huronian rocks found ? 

267. Mineral characters and age of the Huronian rocks ? 

268. Their relations with the Laurentian rocks ? 

269. Name " Cambrian," how derived ? 

260. Mention the chief members of the Cambrian series in Britain. 

261. Give the chief fossils of the Lingula flags. 
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262. What are Trilobites ? 
• 263. Chief Cambrian rocks of North America ? 

264. What fossils specially characterize the Skiddaw and Quebec groups ? 

265. Mention some of the Cambrian rocks of the continent of Europe. 

266. What classes of animals chiefly abounded in the Cambrian period f 
26*7. Name " Silurian," how derived ? 

268. Main divisions of the Silurian series and chief localities in which it 
is developed ? 

269. Chief subdivisions of the Lower Silurian series in Britain ? 

270. Mineral characters, thickness, and fossils, of the Bala group ? 

271. Chief subdivisions of the Upper Silurians in Britain? 

272. At what horizon are the earUest fish-remain^ found in Britain f 

273. Chief subdivisions of the Lower Silurians in North America? 

274. Chief subdivisions of the Upper Silurians in North America ? 
276. Chief classes of animals which flourished in the Silurian period ? 

276. Origin of the name " Devonian ? " 

277. How far can the name " Devonian '* be regarded as equivalent •to 
«*01d Red Sandstone?" 

278. Divisions of the Old Red Sandstone m Scotland ? 

279. Chief fossils of the Old Red Sandstone ? 

280. Characters of the Devonian rocks of Devonshire ? 

281. Chief fossils of the Devonian rocks ? 

282. Chief subdivisions of the Devonian series in North America ? 

283. At what horizon do fish first make their appearance in North America ? 

284. Chief fossils of the Devonian rocks of North America ? 
286.- Characters of the vegetation of the Devonian period ? 

286. Chief classes of animals which flourished in the Devonian period ? 

287. Origin of the name *' Corniferous ? " 

288. Origin of the name " Carboniferous ? " 

289. Leading division of the Carboniferous series f 

290. Characters of the Mountain-Limestone ? 

291. Chief fossils of the Mountain-Limestone? 

292. What Brachiopods are most characteristic of the Carboniferous 
rocks ? 

298. Mineral characters of the Millstone Grit ? 
294. Mineral characters of the Coal-measures ? 
296. Thickness of the Coal-measures in South Wales and Nova Scotia ? 

296. What is the " underclay " of a coal-seam, and what fossils does it 
contain ? 

297. What classes of plants abounded especially in the Carboniferous 
period ? 

298. What living plants does Zepidodendron chiefly resemble ? 

299. What are the characters of CalamUeay and to what living plants are 
they most nearly allied ? 

800. What connection is there between SigiUaria and Stiffmaria f 

801. To what group is J^ffittaria believed to be referable ? 

302. Give the generally-received theory as to the origin of coaL 

303. Show how this is borne out by the fossil remains of the Coal- 
measures. 

304. What air-breathing animals are specially noticeable as occurring in 
the Coal-measures ? 

306. Mention some other fossils which characterize the Coal-measures. 
806.' What points of interest are noticeable as regards the life of the 
Carboniferous period ? 

12 
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807. Origin of the name '* Penman ? " 

308. Origin of the name " New Red Sandstone ? ** 

309. What groups of rocks are comprised under the old term ** New Red 
Sandstone f " 

810. In what case is the term **New Red Sandstone '^ still useful ? 

811. What relations do the Permian rocks usually bear to the CSarbonif- 
erous rocks ? 

812. Into what three groups may the Permian series be usually divided ? 

813. General characters of the Permian rocks in Britain? 

814. General characters of the Permians in Germany? 
*816. Mineral characters of the Middle Permians ? 

816. Chief fossils of the Permian series ? 

817. Why should the Permians be placed in the Palaeozoic series f 

818. Characters of the Permians of North America? 

819. Contrast the y^getation of the Permian with that of the Carbonifer- 
ous period. 

820. What are the three divisions of the Trias recognizable in €rermany ? 

821. Mineral characters and chief fossils of the Bunter? 

822. Mineral characters and chief fossils of the Muschelkalk f 

823. Mineral characters and chief fossils of the Keuper ? 

824. What member of the Trias is wanting in Britain ? 
826. Origin of the name '* Rhaetic f " 

826. What fossils characterize the Avicula eoniorta beds ? 

827. What Palaeozoic fossils appear for the last time in the Rhaetic beds ? 

328. What Mesozoic fossils appear for the first time in the Rhaetic beds ? 

329. What class of Vertebrates appears for the first time in the European 
Trias ? 

, 830. Name of the earliest known Mammal ? 
831. To what group of living Mammals is MieroU&tea supposed to belong? 
332. How is Ueraiif£8 distinguished from AmnumUet t 

833. Chief localities of Triassic rocks in North America ? 

834. Supposed nature of the footprints of the American Trias ? 

836. What is the fossil called '' Cheirotherinm ? " 

835. To what class of Vertebrates do the Labyrmthodonig belong? 

837. What classes of animals chiefly abounded in the Triassic period ? 

838. With what rocks is rock-salt often associated ? 

839. What is the ordinary theory as to the origin of beds of rock-salt ? 

840. Origin of the name " Jurassic ? '' 
341. Origin of the name " Oolitic? " 

842. Chief subdivisions of the Jurassic rocks in Britain? 

343. Characters and thickness of the Lias ? 

344. Chief fossils of the Lias? 

846. Characters of the Great Oolite? 

346. What fossils render the Stonesfield Slate remarkable ? 

847. What plants chiefly characterize the Lower. Oolites? 

848. Divisions of the Middle Oolites in Britain ? 

349. Characters, thickness, and fossils, of the Oxford Clay ? 

350. Chief fossils of the Coral Rag? 

351. Divisions of the Upper Oolites in Britain ? 
852. Characters of the Kimmeridge Clay ? 
353. Characters of the Portland beds ? 

864. Characters of the Purbeck beds? 

366. What plants characterize the Purbeck beds ? 

866. Mention some of the Mammals of the Purbeck series ? 
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857. Characters and chief localities for the Jurassic rocks in North 
America? 

858. What is the horizon of the Solenhofen Slate, and what more remark- 
able fossils has it yielded ? 

359. What characters distinguish Ammomiea from NautUmf 
860. Mention some characteristic Liassio Ammonites. 
S61. W^2X2afiBelemnUe8t 
862. Mention a characteristic Liassic Oyster. 

868. What PalsBozoic genus of Brachiopods appears for the last time in 
the Lias ? 

864. What groups of fishes specially characterize the Lias ? 

866. What is the zoological position o£ Jehlh^aurut and Pleimawrust 

866. What are the leading characters of JchihyoMunuf 

867. How does FiestMaurus differ from Jekthyosavruai 

868. What class do Fterodaetylea beloi^ to f 

869. What characters distinguish the Pterodactyles ? 

870. Mention a characteristic Grinoid of the Middle OoUtes. 

871. By what characters is Arehaopteryx distii^ished from all liying 
birds, and in what formation does it occur? 

872. What peculiarity in ArcfuBOpteryz is of a Reptilian character? 
878. To what order of liying Mammals do the Oolitic Mammals show 

most resemblance ? 

374. Deriyation of the name " Cretaceous ? '' 

876. Is chalk necessarily present in the Cretaceous rocks ? 

876. Chief divisions of the Cretaceous series in Europe ? 

877. Chief subdivisions of the Lower Cretaceous series ? 

878. Origin of the name " Wealden ? " 

879. Geographical distribution of the Wealden beds f 

880. Mineral characters of the Wealden beds ? 

881. Fossils of the Wealden? 

882. Origin of the Wealden beds? 

888. Mention some of the Reptiles of the Wealden. 

884. To what living forms is Iffuam>don comparable, as regards its teeth ? 

886. Origin of the name ^* Greensand " — is it appropriate? 

886. Origin of the name " Neocomian ? " 

887. Mineral characters and origin of ihe Lower Greensand ? 

888. Fossils of the Lower Greensand ? 

889. Palseontological break between the Lower and Upper Cretaceous 
groups ? 

890. Physical break between the same in Britain ? 

891. Chief subdivisions of the Upper Cretaceous series ? 

892. Mineral characters and geographical distribution of the Gault ? 
898. Fossils of the Gault? 

894. Mineral characters of the Upper Greensand ? 
896. Divisions of the Chalk proper ? 

896. Nature of the Chalk-marl? 

897. Mineral characters of the White Chalk ? 

898. Geographical extent of the White Chalk? 

899. General belief as to the origm of Chalk ? 

400. What microscopical shells have been shown to occur extensively in 
chalk ? 

401. What recent deposit is nearly allied to Chalk ? 

402. How do flmts occur in Chalk ? 

• 408. To what are the chalk-flints supposed to owe their origin ? 
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404. What groups of the Froiosoa abound especially in the Cretaceous 
rocks? 

405. Mention a characteristic Chalk bivalve. 

406. What Cephalopods are especiallj characteristic of the Cretaceous 
rocks? 

407. Mention some genera, allied to the Ammonites, which are exclusive- 
ly Cretaceous. 

408. How does a Baeidite differ from an Ammonite f 
409/ How does a TwrrUUe differ fram an Ammonite f 

410. What group of Echinoderms is chiefly represented in the Cretaceous 
rocks ? 

411. Mention one or two characteristic Chalk Sea-urchins. 

412. What group of fishes appears for the first time .in the Chalk? 
418. What Reptiles appear here for the last time? 

414. What is the Maestricht Chalk ? 

416. In what way does it indicate a transition between the Chalk and 
the Tertiary beds ? 

416. Mention a celebrated Reptile of the Maestricht Chalk. 

417. How does the Chalk of the south of Europe differ from that of 
Britain ? 

418. What is the chief member of the Chalk of Southern Europe ? 

419. What class do Hippurites belong do? 

420. Mention some of the peculiarities of HippmrUea. 

421. What is the remarkable feature in the vegetation of the Cretaceous 
period ? 

422. Characters and geographical distribution of the Cretaceous rocks 
of North America ? 

423. What are the physical relations between the Kainozoic and Meso- 
Eoic rocks? 

424. How are the Tertiary rocks shown to be unconformable to the Cre- 
taceous rocks? 

425. What are the palseontological relations between the Tertiary and 
Cretaceous rocks ? 

426. Why is there special difficulty in classifying the Tertii^ry rocks ? ' 

427. What is the basis of classification proposed by Sir Charles Ly^ ? 

428. Give the names of the divisions of the Tertiary series proposed by 
Sir Charles Lyell. 

429. Derivation of the name " Eocene ? ** 

430. Proportion of existing species of shells in the Eocene ? 

431. Divisions of the Eocene in Britain ? 

432. Characters and thickness of the London clay? 

433. Chief fossils of the London Clay ? 

434. Characters and fossils of the Middle Eocene ? 

435. Position and mineral characters of the Calcaire grossier? 

436. Fossils of the Calcaire grossier? 

437. Characters and position of the gypseous series of Montmartre. 

438. Fossils of the same ? 

439. Distribution of the Nummulitic limestone ? 

440. Characters and position oi Nummiditest 

441. Characters and geographical distribution of the Eocene rocks of 
the United States ? 

442. Mention some of the more characteristic genera of Eocene Mammals. 
448. What Order of Reptiles, so far as known, first appeared in the 

Eocene rocks ? 
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444. Deriyation of the name '* Miocene ? '* ^ 

445. Proportion of existing Bpecies of shells in the Miocene ? 

446. Miocene rocks of Britain ? 

447. Lower Miocene strata of France ? 

448. Origin of the name " Faluns ? " 

449. Chief fossils of the Faluns ? 

450. Affinities of jDWno^mum/ 

451. Fossils of the Austrian Brown-coals ? 

462. Characters of the Miocene strata of Switzerland ? 

453. Fossils of the Swiss Miocene ? 

454. Characters and geographical distribution of the Miocene rocks of 
North America f 

455. (General characters of the Miocene plants ? 

456. Miocene plants of Europe, what climate do they indicate ? 

467. To the plants of what country are the plants of the European Mio- 
cene most nearly allied ? 

468. What theory is this supposed to support ? 

459. Miocene plants of GreeiJand, climate indicated by ? ^ 

460. Mention some of the more important Mammals of the Miocene period ? 

461. What types of the order FroboBcidea are now represented ? 

462. Derivation of the name ** Pliocene ? '' 

463. Proportion of existing species of shells in the Pliocene ? 

464. Origin of the name *' Crag ? " 

465. Divisions of the Pliocene in Britain ? 

466. Characters of the Coralline Crag ? 

467. Fossils of the Coralline Crag ? 

468. Climate indicated by the shells of the Corallme Crag? 

469. Characters and distribution of the Red Crag? 

470. Fossils of the Red Crag? 

471. Climate indicated by the shells of the Red Crag ? 

472. Characters of the Norwich Crag ? 
478. Fossils of the Norwich Crag ? 

474. Characters and distribution of the Pliocene deposits of the United 
States ? 

475. Characters of the sub-Apennine deposits ? 

476. Characters of the Newer Pliocene of Sicily ? 

477. Characters of the Aralo-Caspian beds ? 

478. Post-Tertiary deposits, how distinguished from Tertiary ? 

479. Divisions of the Post-Tertiary, how distinguished ? 

480. Characters and fossils of the Cromer forest-bed ? 

481. Glacial period, why so called ? 

482. Names applied to the Glacial deposits ? 

483. General nature of Glacial deposits ? 

484. Characters of true Bowlder-clay ? 

486. General sequence of phenomena indicated by the Glacial deposits 
of Scotland ? 

486. Character of shells in Scotch Glacial deposits ? 

487. General phenomena of the glaciation of North America ? 

488. Meaning of the term ** alluvium ? " 

489. Origin of fluviatile deposits ? 

490. Nature and origin of the Rhine ** loess ? " 

491. Distinction between high-level and low-level valley-gravels ? 

492. Show that the high-level graveU are older than the low-level gravels. 

493. Extinct Mammals of the high-level gravels ? 
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494. Nature and characters of the remuns of man found in the high4eYel 
gravels ? 

496. Oonclusions deducible from the remains of these gravels as to the 
antiquity of the human race ? 

496. Mode in which caverns in limestone are produced ? 

497. Mode in which various deposits have been introduced into caverns? 

498. Mode in which cave-deposits have been preserved ? 

499. Chief extinct Mammals of European caves ? 

600. Remains c^ man in eave-deposits ? 

601. Mammals of the Australian caves ? 

602. £xtinct Mammals of Brazilian caves ? 
608. Recent period, how characterized ? 
604. Age of Stone, how characterized f 

606. How are the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods distinguished ? 

606. What animals accompany the remains of man in the Later Stone age ? 

607. Age of Bronze, how characterized ? 

608. Are there any traces of an age intermediate between the Age of 
Stone and that of Bronze ? 

609. Age of Iron, how characterized f 

610. Kitchen-middens of Denmark ; what are they, and to what age do 
they belong ? 

611. Age of the Danish peat? 

612. Nature and age of the Swiss Lake-dwellings? 

613. How may the scarcity of human bones in Recent depodts be partly 
accounted for ? 

614. What two types of skull are recognizable in the earlier races of man ? 
616. What type of skull characterizes the men of the Later Stone age ? 

616. Mode of occurrence of volcanic and trappean rocks. 

617. What are the principal tests of the age of a volcanic or trappean 
rock? 

618. What is meant by a "contemporaneous " trap? 

619. What is meant by an "intrusive" trap? 

620. How would you distinguish a contemporaneous trap in practice ? 

621. How would you distinguish an intrusive trap in practice ? 

622. What effects are produced by a trap-dike upon the rocks through 
which it cuts ? 

623. How is the dike itself afibcted ? 

624. Are traps of one or many ages ? 

626. How do the granitic rocks usually present themselves in the field ? 

626. How can it be shown that granite is often intrusive ? 

627. Have we any reason to believe in a " primeval " granite ? 

628. Can we point to any such " primeval " granite ? 

629. What invariable relation subsists between granite and the stratified 
rocks of any ^ven re^on ? 

630. Can granite be shown to be ever an " overlying ** rock ? 
63 1« Principal tests as to the age of any ^ven mass of granite ? 

682. Greneral phenomena of granitic veins ? 

683. General phenomena of the metamorphism produced by granitio 
masses? 

634. Are granitic rocks of one or of many ages? 

636. Chief regions in which Metaraorphic rocks present themselves ? 

636. How have the Metamorphic rocks a twofold age ? 

637. By. what tests may the age of a Metamorphic rock be detected ? 

638. Are Metamorphic rocks of one or of many ages ? 
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539. In what chief ways do mineral deposits occur ? 

540. Define a mineral vein or "lode." 

541. What connection obtains between lodes and faults? 

542. How can it be shown that most lodes are really lines of fault ? 
643. What is meant by " vein-stuff" or " gangue ? " 

544. What materials occur most commonly in mineral vems ? 

545. How do the metals usually occur in veins ? 

546. What is the most generally accepted theory as to the mode in which 
veins have been produced ? 

547. How do the phenomena of hot-springs bear on the formation of 
xmneral veins ? 

548. How can it be shown that veins are of all ages ? 
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127: Silurian Bocks o^ 186; Devonian 
Bo(ss o^ 146; Carboniferous Bocks of; 
160: Permian BocVS o^ 168; Trlassic 
Bocks of; 170; Jurassic Bocks of; 180; 
Cretaceous Bocks 0(192; Eocene Bocks 
oi;200; Miocene Bocks oi; 207; Pliocene 
Bocks of; 214; Glacial deposits of; 221. 

American forms in Swiss Miocene Flora, 210. 

Amnumttes, 118, 178. 

Bucklandl, 176. 

planorbia^Vl^. 

HumphrMicuMM^ 177. 

Amphibia^ 118. 

AmpMcuon^ 209. 

AmpMOuHum^ 178. 

Amygdaloid, defined, 71 

AncyloceraSy 188. 

(figas^ 187. 

&pifUgtr%m^ 189. 

Angiosperms, 120. 

Anunal Kingdom, dassiflcation o^ 112-120. 

Anaivloida^ sub-kingdom oC 114. 

AfMMdo9a^ sub-kingdom of; 116k 

Anodonta JukeHyliiL 

Anogens, 120. 

AnoploUisri'um^ 202. 

-Anorthite, 71. 

Anthracite, 166. 

-Anticlinal curves, 96, 108. 

Antwerp Crags, 214. 

ApiocHndUt rotundus^ 178. 

Aqueous Bocks, 49, 60 ; origin o( 60, 61 ; flu- 
viatilA, 62; taeastriner 68; marine, 62; 



classes of; 60-68; different ages o^ 109; 
chronok>gical succession of; 121 ; main sub- 
divisions of 122. 

Araohnidti^ 116. 

Aralo-Caspian Post-Tertiary deposits, 214. 

ArchoBopieryx macrura^ 180, 1^ 184. 

Archeffosaurtts minora 160. 

Arenaceous Bocks, characters ot, 61, 62. 

Argillaceous Bocks, characters and varieties 
of; 68, 64. 

Artesian wells, 4. 

Articulate animals, 116. 

Aaaphus tyrannus^ 188. 

Ashes, felspathic, 78; trappean, 70, 78; vol- 
canic, 16, 19, 7a 

Astarte boreaUs^ 22a 

Asteroids, 111 

Atlantic ooze, nature o£ 48; ofrganio bodies 
of; 48, 191 

Atolls, 46i 

Augite, 71, 72. 

Augitic lavas, 78. 

Australia, cave-deposits of; 229. 

Avt9, 119. 

Avicvla corUoria^ 169, 17a 

"^ Avicula contorta'* beds, 169, 17a 

Azoic Series, 126. 

BacuUtes^ 190, 196. 

<mcep9^ 190. 

Faujasil, 19a 

Bala Beds of Britain, thickness and fbssQs oi; 

188; American equivalents of; 187. 
Bala Limestone, 18o. 
Barrier-reefb, 46. 
Basalt, 72, 78; columnar, 82, 88. 
Basset edges of strata, 91 
BOwnmUet, 117, 178, 17& 

eUmgatM^ 176. 

hastatus^ 179. 

Bird^s-eye Limestone, 188. 

Bituminous Coal, 166^ 

Bivalve SheU-fish, 117. 

Blaok-Biver Limestone, 188. 

Bombs, volcanic, 16. 

Bone-bed, of Ludlow Bocks, 186 ; of Bhsetto 

beds, 169. 
Bovey Tracy, Hgnites ot 206. 
Bowlder- day, 217, 219, 220; of Scotland, 218, 
Bowlders, erratic, 87, 88, 40, 217-219. 
Brach4opod4iy 116. 
BrssU, cave-deposits of; 229. 
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Breccia, ddinlfkn ot^ 02L 

Brick-earth, 222. 

BritaiiL, Laurentiaii Bocks at, 125; Osmbrfan 
Bocks oi; 126, Silurian Bocks oi; 182; De- 
vonian Bocks o£142, 145; Carboniferous 
Bocks o^ 160; Permian Bocks oil 146; 
Triassic Bocks (rf; 168, 169 ; Jurassic Bocks 
o^ 174; Cretaceous Bocks ol^ 185; Eocene 
Bocks oC 199; Miocene Bocks ot, 205; 
Pliocene Bocks o^ 211; Post-Terliajy d^ 
posits oi; 216, 217. 

Brown-Coal, 20a 

Bunter-Sandstein, of Britain, 168; ofEa- 
rope, 167; fossils o^ 168. 

caniKr/ormia^ 156^ 

SucovDii, 156. 

Galcaire Grossier, 200. 

Calcareous Bocks, 64-66; varieties ol^ 64-66w 

Calcarina rarispina^ 200. 

Caiceola sandahna, 145. 

Calciferous Sand-rock, 127. 18a 

Cambrian Bocks, 126; of Britain, 126,127; 

of North America. 127; of Sweden, 127; 

of Bohemia, 127; lossUs of, 128-130. 
Caradoc Bocks, 182. 
C^boiidferous Limestone, 160, 161; IbssQs 

oti 151, 152. 
Carboniferoas Bocks, 150; of Britain, 161, 

154; vegetation oil 166-157; aulni^ uS& o£ 

151, 160, 161. 
Gorboniferous Slates, 161. 
Carc/iarodon Jieterodon. 201. 
CarcUum RJuKUcum, 169, 170i 
Catastrophists, doctrine of 46^ 
CatskiU Sandstone, 146^ 147. 
Cave-bear, 228. 
Cave-hyena, 228, 229. 
Cave-lion, 228. 
Caverns, origin o^ 226; deposits in, TSU^ W ; 

fossil MamnaTs oi; 228, 229. 
Centipedes, 116. 
Cephalcufpia ZmsUH, 148. 
Cephalopoda, 117, 118. 
Ceratites, 168, 172. 
Ceraiitesnodosui^ 169. 
CerWUvm. 200. 
Chalk, 64. 
Chalk-marl, 189. 
Chalk, White, 189; of Britain, 189; origin 

of; 194; fossils oi; 189, 190; of Southern 

Europe, 192. 
Chamcerops HiUvetiea, 209. 
Chazy Limestone, 187, 188. 
Cheirotheriiun, 168. 
Chemically-formed rocks, 64. 
Chemung Group, 146^ 147. 
Chert, 6o. 

Cherty Limestone, 66. 
Oidaris papillatcL 116. 
dnnamomum polymorphum-y 210. 
Clay, chemical composition oi; 68; definition 

oi;63. 
Clay-slate, 64, 79. 

Cleavage, definition of^ 84; distortion of fos- 
sils by, 86; artificial production ot, 87; 

origin oi; 86, 87. 
Clinton GrouD, 187, 188. 
Club-mosses, "120, 156. 
Clymenia Hnearia, 149. 



Ooa], 48: oompodlSxm at, 67; origin o^ 

158; plants of 155; underclftys oil 154^ 

158. 
Coal-measures, general dtaraeters oi; 154; 

of Wales, 161; production o£ 168; toa^iia 

of 159, 160. 
CochUodtis contorhia, 168. 
Coelenterate Animals, 118. 
Columnar lifting, 82, 88. 
Columnar Trap, 82, 88. 
Conformability, 99. 
Conglomerate, 62. 
Coniston Group, 182, 188. 
Continental ice, 89. 

Contortions of strata, 95; causes of 97. 
Coralline Crag, 211, 212. 
Coral Bag, 178. 
Coral-reelli, 44, 45. 
Coral-rock, 45. 
Corals, 44, 118. 

Comiferous limesfone, 146, 147. 
CorypAodoThj 2W. 
Crater, of volcano, 12. 
Cretaceous Bocks, 185; subdividons of 185; 

of Britain, 185, 186; of Europe, 192; of 

North America, 198 ; fossils oi; 195. 
Crevasses^ of glacier, 86. 
CrinoidilU. 
Cromer Forest-bed, 216. 
Cross-stratification, 91. 
Crust, of earth, -definition o^ 48; socoesaive 

fonnati(Mi ot, tf . 
Omstaceay 116. 
Cryx>togamic plairts, 120. 
CiystaUine Smsts, 56. 
Curved strata, 95. 

Curves, anticlinal, 96; ^ndinal, 96, 97. 
^aihocrimtea planus. 162. 
Vyeadeoidea meffalqph/uUa. 181. 
^cads, 120, 172, 181. 
Oypraa EaropCMi,^% 
<>8tideans, 188, 189. 
dythere imfiatoL, 161. 

I>ehio8auria, 182, 187, 196. 

Ihinotherium gigamteuvu, 206. 

Deltas, how formed, 27; of Qangos, SB; of 

Mississippi, 28; of NUe, 28. 
Density, mean, of earth, 6. 
Denudation, definiti(m o^ 28; agents of| 28; 

by rain, 24; by rivers, 24-28; by the sea^ 

28-80; by ice, 81-41. 
Derivative Bocks, 61. 
Desiccation-crackis, 981 
Devonian Bocks, 142; of Britain, 146; of 

North America, 146; fossils o^ 146^ 147. 
Diagonal stratificati<Mi, 91. 
Dicotyledonous plants, 121. 
JHd/ymograpm^ patwntB, 182. 
JXkelocepTialus MinneaotenHs, 128. 
Dikes, volcanic, 20, 69 ; tra^ean, 64; inet»- 

morphism produced by, W^ 289. 
Diorite, 78. 

Dip, (^inclined strata, 94. 
Dislocations (aee Faults). 
Divisional planes, of rocks, 80. 
Dolerite, 72. 
Doleritic lavas, 72. 
Dolomite, 66. 
Drift, 217, 218. 
Drift-gravels, 218, 219. 
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Dnr land, origin o^ 7, 9; distribntlon ot, 9; 

iealiures oi^ 10. 
Dnnea, 48. 

Earth, flgnre and dimensions of^ 2, 8 ; plane- 
tary relations oi; 2: mean density of^ 6; 
fluidity of interior o^ 6 ; primitiye oondition 
oi^ 8, 4; internal temperature ol^ 4; sur- 
ikce-configuration ol^ o, 7; movements of 
crost oi; C 9. 

Earthqoakes, general phenomena of; 21, 22; 
causes ot, 21. 

Earthquake-waves, 22. 

EBMnodermata^ character and types oi^ 114. 

Echinoids, 114. 

JEeMnoapfueHtsa BaliicM, 189. 

Elephants, fossil, 207, 2ie, 224, 228. 

Mephas anHauua. 2ie, 224. 

meridumaksy 216i, 217. 

pHmigwwua, 217. 224^ 228. 



Encrin/ua HUiformU, 1 
Endogenous punts, 120. 
Eocene Bocks, 198, 199; of Britain, 199-201; 

of North America, 200, 202, 208; fossils oil 

208.204. 
JSatoon Oanad^nMy 126. 
JSguisatacea, 120, 158. 
Erratic bowlders, 87, 88. 
Eruptions, volcanic, g^eral phenomena ot, 

14; causes ol^ 20. 
J^uriUyll. 

EwrypteridOy 115, 140, 148. 
Exogenous plants, 120. 
SoBtracritMM Briarw^ 178. 

False-bedding, 91. 

Faluns ^ BifiooeneX 206. 

Faults, aeflnition ol^ 108; general phenomena 

o^ 104, 105 ; displacement of strata by, 108 ; 

throw oi; 104; hade o^ 104; origin oi; 108; 

denudation o^ 105;. connection of with 

mineral veins, 105, 244; repetition of strata 

by, 107. 
FcMJoeites OotMandieOy 185. 
FaxOe limestone, 192. 
Felspar, composition o^ 71 ; varieties ot, 71. 
Felspathie ashes, 78. 
Felspathic lavas, 72. 
FeLspathic traps, 78. 
Felstones, 78. 
Fire-clay, 68. 
Flag, definition oi; 64. 
Flag-stone, 64. 
Flint implements, 225. 
FUnts. origin ot; 194, 195. 
FoUatton, structure oi; 78, 87; origin o^ 88. 
Foraminifera, 112. 
Formation, definition o^ 52. 
Fossil, definition ot, 52. 
FossUifemus Rocks, 49, 52. 
Fringing-reefb, 45. 
Frost, as a denuding agent, 41. 
Fulgwr canaUcuUOu^ 207, 208. 
FuHer's Earth, 167. 
Fumaroles, 16. 

Fundamental Gneiss, of Hebrides, 125. 
Fundamental Granite, theory o^ 240, 241. 
ISum guadricotitatWy 207, 208. 
eonirciriuSy 212. 

Galerites atbogalerus^ 191. 



Gangne,245. 

Gasteropoda, 117. 

Gault, 188. 

Geol(^y, definition of; 1, 48. 

GlaciiU Deposits, 89, 216, 217. 

Gladation, of Scotland, 218; of Wales, 220; 
of Greenland, 89. 

Glaciers, fbrmation of 81, 82; movement of; 
82, 88; moraines of 88, 84; crevasses o^ 
85; efltBCt oi, on the surfitces over which 
they move, 85, 86; In high latitudes, 89. 

Glacier-streams, 88, 89. 

Gneiss, 78. 

GoniatitM, 149, 158. 

ereni^riOy 158. 

Granite, composition ol^ 75; crystalUzation 
of; 75^ 76; metamorphism produced by, 
242; veins ot; 241; passage mto trap, 77; 
different ages o^ 242. 

Granitic Eodui, characters of; 54, 75; varie- 
ties ot, 77; origin o^ 56, 76; different ages 
of; 243. 

Graphite, In Laur^tian Bocks, 124. 

GraptoUUa, 118, 129, 182, 188, 148. 

Gravels, high-level, and low-level, 228, 224. 

Great OoUte, 177. 

Greenland, gladation o^ 89, 40. 

Greensand, 185; Lower, 187; Upper, 188. 

Greenstone, 78. 

Greenstone ashes, 78. 

Grit, 61. 

Gritstone, 61. 

Gryphcea inowrvck, 175k 

Gynmosperms, 120. 

Gypseous marls, 67. 

Gypseous Series, of Montmartre, 208. 

Gypsum, 67. 

Cfyrolepia tenuUstriat*i8y 170. 

Hade (of vein or fiiult), 104. 

ffadroaattriM, 196. 

HalyaiUB ocOemUariua, 186. 

Hamilton Group, 146, 147. 

Harlech Grits, 127, 180. 

Helderberg Group, Lower, 188; Upper, 146. 

Hippopotamua, 216, 224. 

IlippuriUa, 192. 



orgarUsanA, 196. 
Hippuritic Limestone, 192. 
HoloptychiuA, 144, 147. 
Hornblende, composition ot, 71 ; rdations of 

to auglte, 71, 72. 
Hornblende-schist, 78. 
Homblendic ^elss, 78. 

traps, 78. 

Homstone, 147. 
Horse-tails, 120, 156. 
Hudson-Biver Group, 187. 
Hnronian Rocks, 12& 
^cBfuxfofi, 202. 
JSybodus plicaiUie, 170. 

reUoulaius, 176. 

Hvdraulic Limestone, 66i 
ifymenocaria eermicatid<lf 129. 
Hypogene Bocks, 58. 
Myrctoatherium^ 200 

Ice, as a denuding agent, 81-41. 
Ice, continental, 89. 

Icebergs, 88, 89; origin of; 89, 40; size ot, 
41 ; transp<Nl of rocucs by, 40, 41. 
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lehihfotaurva, 189, IM. 

eommtmU.ABfi. 

Iffuanodon, IM, 187, 19«. 

-I MdnUUii, 187. 

IncUoatioii of beda, 98, M. 
Inferior Oolite, 177. 
Inoceramw LamarekU^ 190. 
InMOta, lift. ^ 

Joints, 81, 82; nature o^ 81; csiues oi; 82; 

oolnmnar, 82, 8B. 
Jurassic Bocks, 174; diyisloiis o( 174; of 

Europe, 174; of North America, 180; Ibs- 

sils o{ 180-184. 

Kainozoio Period, 128, 197. 
Kaolin, 68. 

Keuper, 167, 109; foosib of; 169. 
Kimmeridffe Clay, 179. 
Kitchen-nuddena, 281. 

Labrador Felspar, 71. 

Labradorite, 71. 

Labrador Rocks, 126^ 

LdbyHtUhodmU^ 189, 162, 168. 

Lake-dwollings, 282. 

Lam^Hbranchiata^ 117. 

Tiaminm of depositicm, 00, 80. 

Latei-al shift, of Suited beds, 106, 107. 

Lanrentian Rocks, 124; of North America, 
124; of Britain, 1X5; Ufe oi; 126. 

Lava, IK, 16, 72; movements o^ 16; dikes 
oC20. 

X«cto o&2on^ 220. 

Lepidodenaron^ 155. 

Stenibergi, 15& 

Lepidottrobus^ 156. 

Lias, 174; fossils o^ 175, 176. 

Lightning, volcanic, 15b 

Lignite, 205, 208. 

Lime-felspar, 71. 

Limestone, 64; weathering ot 24 42; varie- 
ties of; 65; origin oi; 64, 68; how recog- 
nized in the field, 66. 

Limuhu rclundatua^ 161. 

IdngtUa anaHnOy 116. 

Orednerii, 165. 

DcnHHi, 129. 

Lineula Flags, 120, 181 ; fossils o^ 120. 

LitJiostrotian hoMjUiformt^ 162. 

Llanberis slates, 127. 

Llandeilo Bocks, 182; Lower, 18d; Upper, 
182. 

Llandovery Bocks, 182; Lower, 188; Upper, 
184. 

Loam, 68. 

Lodes («M Mineral Veins). 

Loess, of Bhine Valley, 222. 

London Clay, 200; fossils o^ 200. 

Longmynd Rocks, 126. 

lonadcUeia Jlorf/ormig^ 162. 

Lower Helderberg Group, 188. 

Ludlow Bocks, 182; of Britain, 184; of North 
America, 188. 

LyoopodiaoeaBy 120, 156. 

Machairodus, 208. 

Maestricht Chalk, 191 : fossils of; 191. 

liagnesian limestone, 66 ; how distingoiahed, 

66, 67: of the Permian series, 164. 
Mammals, 120. 



Mammoth, 816, 222, 228. 
Marble, 66. 
Marl, 68. 
Marl-slate, 68. 
MaOodwi, 206, 207. 

orosrfMfMfe, 218. 

Mechanically-fonned rocks, 60. 

Megalodon euoulkUua^ 148. 

MMaloMuruA, 182. 

Mehiphyre, 78. 

Mesozolc Period, 128, 167. 

Metallic ores, modes of ooenrrenoe o^ 244. 

Metamorphic Limestone, 79. 

Metamorphic Bocka, 66, 78; struetnre o^ 

57, 78; origin o^ 57, 78; varieties o^ 78^ 

79; successive formadon of; 248; different 

ages 0^242. 
Metamorphism, theory of; 78; prodnoed by 

trap, 2^; by granite, 2^ 
Mica, 76. 
Mica-schist, 79. 

Mieragter oor-anffuinum, 191. 
MicrolefiM aniiquus^ 170. 
Millstone Orit, m 
Mineralogy, definition ot 1. 
Mineral veins, 244; origin ot, 246; contents, 

245; connection with ibults, 105, 244; ages 

0(246. 
Miocene Bocks, 198; of Britain, 205; of 

France, 205 ; of Switzerland, 206 ; of North 

America. 207 ; life of; 207, 208. 
Molasse, 206; fbssils ot, 207-209. 
MoUuaoa, sub-kingdom oi; 116. 
Monocotyledonous plants, 120. 
Moraines, 88-85; lateral, 83; median, 83: 

terminal 84 ; structure o( 84^ 85 ; striated 

blocks of; 88. 
Mo8a8auru» Oamperi^ 192. 
Moulins,88. 
Mountain Limestone, 150, 151; jbssils o( 

151-168. 
Mountains, of Old World, 10 ; of New Worid, 

10; kinds o( 10-12. 
MuBchelkalk, 167, 168 ; ibssOs of; 168. 
Myriapoda^ 115. 

J^Tossa ffranulata^ 212. 

IfaUoa clatua, 220. 

Nautilus, Peariy, 118, 148, 175. 

NatOOua plicaiw, 188. 

Neocomian group, 187. 

NeoUthic period, 280. 

New Bed Sandstone, 168. 

Niagara Falls, 25. 

Niagara group, 187, 188 ; fossils oi, 187. 

Northern Drflt, 217. 

Norwich Crag, 218 ; fossils o( 218. 

ITwnmulitM, 201. 

PusoM, 201. 

Nummulitic Limestone, 201. 

Oblique lamination, 91. 

Obsidian, 72. 

Ocean, distribution of; 9 ; denudation effected 

1^7^8-80. 
Ogygia BucMi, 188. 
Old Bed Sandstone, 142; of Scotland, 148; 

divisions of; 148; fossils oi; 14S, 144; of 

beland, 144. 
Oldhamia awUqua^ 128. 
OlenuB mioriMnM, 129. 
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OBgocIase, 71. 

Omphyma turbinaitun^ 186. 
Onwus tenuigtriaiuA, 186. 
Oneida conglomerate, 187. 
Oolite, 66; Great, 177; Inferior, 177. 
OoUtic Rocks f««« Jiiraoslo Bocks). 
Ooze of Atlantic bed, 194. 
Organically-formed rocks, 6i. 
Orlskany Sandstone. 146. 
Orthda elegantuki, 185. 

tricenaHck, 188. 

' vespertiUo, 188. 

Orthoc&raa, 140. 

JAtdenae^m. 

Orthoelase, 71. 
OtdTM, diiAoriOy 179. 
Otodus ohUquus^ 201. 
Ontcrop of beds, 94. 
Overlap, 100, 102. 
Overlying Rocks, 284 
Oxford Clay, 178. 

PalffloUtUc period, 226. 

PaloMnUaous^ 166. 

FalflBontology. definitton ot, 1. 

Palmophis, 200, 203. 

Palawurivan moffmim^ 208. 

I^dflBozolc epocli, 128. 

Paradoooides BohemieuSy 12& 

Peat, 48 : of Denmark, 281. 

Pect&n VdUmienns, 169, 170. 

Jacobau^ 214. 

Mandicus, 9ifi. 

P&ntamertts, 184, 188. 

Icevi^ 184. 

Pmtremites, 162. 

Perched blocks, 87. 

Permian Rocks, 168; of Britain, 164: of Ger- 
many, 164; of North America, 164; name, 
how derived, 168. 

Perpetual snow, line of 81, 89. 

Phaeopt lati/^<m«, 145. 

Phanerogamic plants, 120. 

PhaaoolotAerium Bucklandiy 178. 

Physical Geography, definition o^ 8. 

Pipe-day, 68. 

PUo6S.n6. 

Pisolitic Limestone, 66. 

PlafftatUaoD minor, 1^. 

Planes, of deposition, 80; of Jointiog, 81 ; of 
deavage, 84-86; of foliation, 87, 88. 

Plaster of Paris, 208. 

PUitanua cbceraidM^ 210. 

PUHoaaurtts, 182, 196. 

doUchodMrm, 188. 

PUooene Bocks, 198 ; of Britain, 211 ; of 
North America, 214; Ibssils of; 216. 

Hntonic Bocks, characters o^ 64, 76; oriffin 
ot, 66, 69 ; varieties ot, 76; successive for- 
mation o^ 242. 

Porcelain Clay, 68. 

Porphyritic lavas, 72. 

Porphyry, definition o^ 74. 

Portland beds, 179. 

Post-Pliocene beds, how characterized, 216; 
in Britain, 216, 222. 

Post-Tertiary Bocks, how oharacterixed, 216 ; 

Potash-felspar, 71. 

Potholes, 27. 

Potsdam Sandstone, 127; fossils of; 127. 

Primary Limestone, 79. 



Primary Bocks, 128. 
Primitive Bocks, 68. 
Primordial xone, of Bohemia^ 187; fossQs oil^ 

127. 
Prodwta, 162, 16& 

horrida^ 166. 

eemireUeulaUk, 162. 

Protichnites, 129. 
Ph>togine, 77 ; stratified, 78. 
Protoroaaurvs^ Ids, 
ProtoBoct, sub-kingdom of 112. 
PUragpis, 186, 148. 

BankHiyVM. 

Pterodactyle, 182, 196. 
PterodcustyluB cramiro«M8, 180. 
Pterophyuum comptmny 17i. 
Pteroeawia, 182. 
Pterygotua Anglieus, 116. 
Pumice, 78. 

Pnrbeck bed^ 179 ; fossQs o^ 179, 180. 
Purpura teiroffona, 212. 
Pyrntla reticulata, 212. 

Quft-quA-versal inclinatton of beds, 96, 97. 

Quartz, 76, 79. 

Quartzlte, 79. 

Quartz-rock, 79. 

Quaternary period, 216. 

Quebec group, 127, 180 ; fossils o^ 129. 

Bain, as a denuding agent, 28, 24. 

Bain-prints, 98. 

Becent deposits, how characterized, 199, 280. 

Bed Crag, 211, 212; fossils oi; 212, 218. 

Beindeer period, 229. 

BepHUa-, 119. 

BhsBtic beds, 169 ; fossils o^ 169, 171. 

Bhinocerus UdhorMwuSy 228, 228. 

Bhdaoorinus LqfaUnaie, 114. 

Bhynchonella navicular 186. 

WUioni, 186. 

Bipple-mark, 92. 

Bivers, as denuding agents, 24r-28. 

Biver-valleys, characters oi; 26, 27. 

Boches motttonn^es, 87. 

Bock, definition oi; 49. 

Bocks, classification oi; 49 ; Aqueous, 49, 60l 
89; Sub-a€rial, 48; Volcanic; 68, 69; 
Trappean, 64. 69; Plutonic, 64, 76; Gra- 
nitic, 64, 76; Metamorphic,66,78; Hypo- 
gene, 68. 

Bock-salt 67 ; origin o^ 172. 

Boofing-slate, 64, 79. 

Sdbdl mafor, 209. 

Saccharoid limestone, 66. 

Salina period, 187, 188. 

Salt, 67: 

Sand, 61. 

Sand-dunes, 48. 

Sandstone, 61. 

Saurichthya apicdUa, 170. 

Saooioava rugoaa, 220. 

Scaphitea as^uaUa, 191. 

Schist, 88. 

Scoriffi, 16, 78. 

Scorpions, 116. 

Sea, as a denuding agent, 88-M. 

Sea-ettffli, 29. 

8ea-urchins,114. 

Secondary Bocks, 128, 167. 
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Bedimentaiy Bocks (m6 Aqaeons BockB). 

Sequoia QnOtsiaufMi, 

Bhale,68,86. 

BheO-beda, 48. 

BbeO-flsh, 116: BiralTe, 117, XJnlTBlTB, 117. 

SiffiUaria, 147, 148, 15ft. 

SigiUaria ChemungentU, 148. 

leviffota, 167. 

BUurian Rocks, 181; of Britain, 133; of North 
America, 18ft, 188 ; life o^ 188-141. 

Bkiddaw Slates, 127, 180; fossils o^ 129. 

Slate, 85, 88. 

Slaty cleavage (Me Gleava^). 

SUckensides, 105. 

Soda-felspar, 71. 

Spiders, 115. 

I^rifer, 145. 

di^netm^ 146. 

glabety Iftl. 

trigonaUiy Iftl. 

i^roMfia fltonosAMno^ 200. 

Sponges, 118. 

Stalactites, ft5. 

Stalagmites, 85. 

Statoazy marble, ftSs 79. 

SttreognaikvA, 1X8. 

SUffmaria^ 15ft. 

JlooideSy 157. 

Stone-Illy, 114, lft9. 

Strata, original horizontalitjr o^ 90; lateral 
extent ot 89 ; alternation o^ 49, 89 ; dip o^ 
98, 94; strike of; 94; ontcrop oi; 94; con- 
tortions of; 95. 

Stratiflcation, 49, 50, 80. 

Stratified protogine, 78. 

Stratifled Rocks, 49 ; origin o^ 50-52. 

Strike, of beds, 94. 

Stripe, of slate, 85. 

Stroptiomena grandis^ 188. 

Sub-a&ial Rocks, 48. 

Snb-Apennine beids, 214. 

Snb-Garbonlferous IJlmestone, 150. 

Syenite, 77. 

Syenitlc gneiss, 78. 

Byndinal curves, 9ft, 97, 108. 

Talc, 77. 

Talcose gneiss, 78. 

Talcose mnite, 77. 

TemnMMntu eoBoaeatui. 212. 

Temperature, internal, of eartli, 4. 

Tertiaiy period, 128, 197. 

Tertiary Rocks, chissificatlon o( 198. 

Tetragraptus bryonoid^ 129. 

ThaUogens, 120. 

TkeooemiUa anwularia^ 179. 

Thslodtu (shagreen scales of), 18ft. 

Thinning out, of beds, 89, 90. 

Throw, of fltults, 104. 

Till, 217, 218. 

Trachytic lavas, 72. 

Trap, 09, 78; weathering oi; 42. 

Trappean ashes, 54. 

Trappean breccias, 70, 78. 

Trappean dikes, 288. 



Trappean Bock&, 68, 64, 78; origin ot, 58, 
54; ages of; 289; contemporaneous, 287: 
intrusive, 287; metamorphism produced 
by, 288, 289. 

Trap-tttfi; 70. 

Travertine, 86. 

Tremadoc Slates, 127. 

Trenton limestone, 187; IbesQs o^ 187. 

Trenton period, 18ft, 188. 

Triassic Rocks, 107; of Britain, IftS, 109: of 
Europe, 187-109; of North America, 170; 
fossils ot 172, 178. 

Trilobites, 115, 189, 168. 

TrinuoUu9 conceniricus. 140. 

JVochoceras giganteus^ 141. 

Trophon clamratum^ 22^, 

Tuft, 65. 

Tuff, volcanic, 78. 

TurriHtea, 190, 19ft. 

eogtatuSj 190. 

ITnoonformabffity, 99-101. 
Underlying rocks, 56, 240. 
Uniformitarians, doctrines ot, 46. 
Univalve Shell-fish, 117. 
Utica Slate, 187. 

Yalley-deposits, Mgh-Ierel and low-level, 22& 

Vanaaa Phtto, 209. 

Vegetable Kingdom, classification oi; 120. 

Veins, of granite, 241. 

Ventriculites radiatue^ 189. 

V&risbrata^ 118. 

Vesuvius, eruption ot, 1ft, 17. 

Volcanic activity, general phwomena of; 14, 
15 ; exciting causes ot, 20. 

Volcanic ashes, 15, 78. 

Vokamic bombs, 15. 

Vok»nic cone, general structure ot, 19, 20. 

Volcanic glass, 72. 

Voksanic Rocks, 68, 69 ; origin o^ 69; varieties 
oC72. 

Volcanoes, definition of; 12 ; active and ex- 
tinct, 12 ; submarine and sub-a&rial, 12, 18 ; 
appouance when quiescent, 18, 14; geo- 
graphical distribution oi; 17, 18; linear ar- 
rangement oi; 18, 20. 

VoUHa heterophytta. 168. 

Vduta Lamberd, 20ft, 1212. 

nodosa, 200. 

WaUMa pini^kfmUs, 105. 
Waves of translation, 22. 
Wealden, 186; fossils oi; 18ft. 
Weathering, 42. 
Wenlock beds, 182, 188; of Britain, 184; of 

America, 187 ; fossils o^ 184. 
White Crag (see Coralline Crag). 
WooUy RMaooeros, 228, 224, 2S». 

Zamia spiralis, a recent Cycad, 181. 
ZechstHn, 164. 
Zeuglodan cetoides, 202. 



THE END. 
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XOR 1870. 

In addition to its usual infoirmation on all the Ciyil, Political, Indus- 
trial Affairs of each State, and of the whole coUntry, it contains very 
complete details of the UNITED STATES CENSUS. A complete ac- 
count of the origm and progress of the GERMAN-FRENCH WAR, 
and a very full exhibition of the present state of Europe, Population, 
Nationalities, Wealth, Debts, Military Force of the different Countries, 
and an EXPLANATION OF ALL THE EXISTING EUROPEAN 
QUESTIONS, are presented. 

The Discoveries, Events, and Developments of the year are fully 
brought up, together with the History and Progress of all Countries of 
the World during the year ; and the volume is Illustrated with Maps, and 
fine Steel Portraits of General Robert E. Lee, General Yon Moltke, and 
King Victor Emmanuel. 

This work is the Tenth of a Series commenced in I86I, and published, 
one volume annually since, in the same style as the **New American 
Cyclopaedia,'' and is, in fact, an addendum to that invaluable work. 
Each volume, however, is complete in itself, and is confined to the results 
of its year. 

THIS VOLUME ALSO CONTAINS A COMPLETE INDEX TO 
ALL THE "ANNUALS" HERETOFORE PUBLISHED. 

COMMEVTS OF THE FBE88. 

The New Toric World, spesking of this work, says: ^The paat vohtmes of the an- 
nual Beries have all been good ; bat that which haa been recently added la excellent, in 
ftct, it might be said to have approached perfection. No final word ia needed to expresa 
the genuine admiration which this work, in its conception, e(rt<ntti<m^ and publication, 
deservea. No private Hbraiy in the conntiy should be without it or its predecessors.** 

"■ Its valne ia not easily estimated.** — London Saturday Betii&u). 

" Each sncoeedtng year will add to its value.**— Zomfon Daily Nenos. 

" No individual or Ihmily of ordinary intelligence should be without it**— ^. T. Timet, 

**Sapplie8 a great pnbHc want.** — vetroit THbune. 

** Ought to be in every library.** — Albo/ny Atlas and Arfftu, 

*^'We can c<Hifldently and consdentionsly recommend it** — Ek>ening TrawUer. 

** Thorough and reuable, and Just such a work aa is greatly needed.**— Cdevetotuf 
Daily Plain Deal&r. 

**■ Cannot be too highly commended.**— OMo State Journal. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 

with Particular Reference to Physiology and Pathological Anatomy. 
By Dr. Fkliz yon Nikmeteb. Translated from the eighth German 
edition, by special permission of the Author, by George H. Hum- 
phreys, M. D., and Charles K Hacelet, M. D. 2 yoIs., 8yo, 1,528 
pages. Cloth. Price, $9.00. 

The trsnsUtiMrs are pleased to find that ihe medicalpabUo Biutaiii their own opinion 
of the practical yalue of Professor Niemever^s Text-Book, and take pleasare in pre- 
Benting the present edition, which is altered to correspond with the dghth and last Ger- 
man edition. 

The translators also take great pleasare in noticing the Ikvorable reception of this 
work in England, showing the interest felt there as well as herein the ideas of the mod- 
em German School of Medidne. 

VEEA ; OR THE ENGLISH EAEL AND THE 

RUSSIAN PRINCESS. By the Author of " The Hotel du Petit St. 
Jean." 1 yoL, 8yo, forming No. 25 of Library of Choice Novels. 
Price, 40 cents. 

**yera" has been praised by the English press in the behest terms. There is a 
freshness of style, of method and matertol, and the world of English novel-readers have 
found in them a new sensation. The London /Saturday B&oieWy speaking of ^ Yera,^ 
says that ^ it heartily recommends to the public a book which cannot &il to please eveiy 
one who reads it" 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOE LEISURE HOUES. A 

Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, 
etc. By R. A. Proctor, B. A., F. R. A. S., author of " Saturn and 
its System," " Other Worlds than Ours," " The Sun," etc. 1 yoI 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

CoitTENTS. — Strange IMsooveries respecting the Anrora; The Earth^s Magnetism; 
Our Chief Timepiece losing Time ; Encke, the Astronomer : Yenus on the Sun^s Face; 
Recent Solar Researches; Government Aid to Sdenoe; American Alms ibr British 
Science ; The Secret of the North Pole ; Is the Gulf Stream a Mytii ? Floods in Switzer- 
land; A Great Tidal Wave; Deep-Sea Dredgings; The Tunnel through Mont Cents; 
Tornadoes ; Yesnvius; The Eartlmuake in Pent; The Greatest Sea Wave ever known ; 
The Useftilness of Earthquakes ; The Forcing Power of Rain ; A Shower of Snow Crys- 
tals; Long Shots; Influence of Marriage on the Death-Rate; The Topographical Sur- 
vey ot India; A Ship attacked by a Swordfish; The Safety-Lamp; The Dust We have 
to Breathe ; Photographic Ghosts ; The Oxford and Cambridge Rowing Styles; Betting 
on Horse-Races, or the State of the Odds; Squiuing the Chrde: A New Theory of 
AchiUes's Shield. 

HEREDTTAET GENIUS; an Inquiry into its 

Laws and Consequences. By Francis Galton, F. R. S. 1 yoI., 8yo. 
Cloth. 890 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The author of this book endeavors to show that man^s natural abilities are derived 
from inheritance, under exactly the same limitations as are the form and physical fea- 
tures of the whole organic world. Gonsequentiy, as it is easy, notwit^tanding the limi- 
tations, to obtain by carefbl selection a permanent breed of dogs or hors^ gifted with 
peculiar powers of reasoning, or of doing any thing else, so it would be quite practicable 
to produce a highly-gifted race of men by Judicious marriages during several consecu- 
tive generations. 
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APPLETOKS' EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, Illua- 

trated, including England, Scotland, and Ireland, Fi*ance, Belgium, 
Holland, Northern and Southern Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal, Russia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden ; containing 
a Map of Europe, and Nine other Maps, with Plans of Twenty of the 
Prmcipal Cities, and 120 Engravmgs. 1 vol, 12mo. Second Edi- 
tion, brought down to May, 1871. 720 pages. Red French moroc- 
co, with a tuck. Price, $6.00. 

" In the preparation of this Guide-book, the author has Bought to give, wltUn the 
nmits of a single yohime, aU the information necessary to enable the tourist to find his 
way, -veithont diflScuHy, from place to place, and to see the objects best worth seeing, 
throughout such parts of Europe as are generally visited by American and English tr&y- 
elleTB.^—£oeiract ftwtt Pr^acs. 

THE AET OF BEAUTIFYING SUBUEBAN 

HOME GROUNDS OF SMALL EXTENT, and the best Modes of 
Laying out, Planting, and Keeping Decorated Grounds. Illlustrated 
by upward of Two Hundred Plates and Engravings of Plans for 
Residences and their Grounds, of Trees, and Shrubs, and Garden 
Embellishments. With Descriptions of the Beautiful and Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs grown in the United States. By Frank J. Scott. 
Complete in one Elegant Quarto Volume of 618 pages. Is printed 
on tinted paper, bound in green morocco cloth, bevelled boards, 
with uncut edges, gilt top. Price, $8.00. 

This el^TBot work Is the only book published on the especial subject indicated by 
the title. Its aim and object are to aid persons of moderate incomes, who are not ftilly 
posted on the arts of decorative gardenmg, to beautiiy their homes, to suggest and il- 
lustrate the simple means with which bea^ui\^ Aome-surroundinga may be realized on 
small ground., and with little cost; also to assist in giving an intelligent direction to 
the desires and a satis&ctory result for the labors of tiiose who are engaged in embel- 
lishing houses, as well as those whose imaginations are warm with the hopes of homes 
that are yet to be. 

LIFE OF MAJOR JOHN AlSDEfi. By Winthrop 

Sargent. A new and revised edition. 1 vol., 12mo, with Portraits 
of the Author and Editor. Price, $2.60. 

This work is an important contribution to oar historical Uteratore— "a volume,^ says 
Robert G. Winthrop, ^ foil of attractive and valuable matter, and displaying the fruit of 
rich culture and rare accomplishments.^ The ** Life of Andre ^ nas been fortunate 
in receiving the commendation, at h<Mne and abroad, of careftil critics and distinguished 
historians. 

THE TWO GUAEDIANS; OE HOME IN 

THIS WORLD. By the author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Forming one of the volumes of the 
new illustrated edition of Miss Yonge's popular novels. Volumes 
already published : " The Heir of Redclyffe," 2 vols. ; " Hearts- 
ease," 2 vols. ; " Daisy Chain," 2 vols. ; " Beechcroft," 1 voL 
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THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. An Ac- 

count of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. 
By Captain Wilson, R. K, and Captain Warren, R. £. With an 
Introductory Chapter by JDean Stanley. Cloth, 8vo. With fifty 
Illustrations. Price, $8.60. 

u That this Tolnme may bring home to the Eogfisli pnbKe a more definite knowledge 
of what the Palestine Exploration Fund has been doing, and hopes to do, than can be 
gathered from partial and isolated reports, or from popular lectures, must be the desire 
of every one who Judges the Bible to be the most precious, ss it is the most nroibund, 
book in the world, and who deems nothing smallor UDimportant that shau tend to 
throw Ught upon its meaning, and to remove the obscurities which time and Hf ^t ^tif^ 
have caused to rest upon some of Its pages.^ — Globs, 

THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH OF 

CHRIST, and its Relations to the Principles and Practice of Chris- 
tianity. By Wm. Stroud, M. D. With a Letter on the Subject 
by Sir Jamis T. Simpson, Bart, M. D. 1 vol, 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Wiinam Stroud^s treatise on ** The Fhysicsl Cause of the Death of Christ, and its 
Relation to the Principles and Practioe of Christianity," althongh now first reprinted in 
this country, has maintained, ibr the last quarter of a century, a great reputation in 
England. It is, in Its own place, a masterpiece. ^ It could have been composed," says 
Dr. Stroud''8 biographer, **■ onlv by a man characterized by a combination of superior en- 
dowments. It required, on tne one hand, a profound acquaintance with meoical sub- 
jects and medical literature. It required, on the other, an equally profound acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, and with theology in general" The olaect or the treatise is to 
demonstrate an important phy sical liu;t connected with the death of Christ— namely, 
that it was caused by rupture of the heart— and to point out its relation to the piind- 
pies and practice of Christianity. 

WESTWAED BY EAIL : THE NEW EOUTE 

TO THE EAST. By W. F. Rae. 1 vol, 12ino. Goth. 890 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

The author of this work, one of the editors of the London Daily Nenos, was a stanch 
defender of the Union, and his work is one of the most Just and appreciative books on 
.^erica yet published by an EngHsbman. 

'"'' There is a quiet and subtle charm, as well as a deep and true romantic interest, in 
the story of the raUway Journey."— Wet^mineier Re>oiew, 

^ He has given us a very pleasant and instructive book, which we heartily commoid 
to the attention of all thoughtfiil and inquiring reBAQn."^— Glasgow Mail. 

^'He has written a most readable, interesting, and attractive account of a ioumey 
which is long enough to be w<nrth the complete description he has given it" — Ohteroer. 

THE REVELATION OF JOHN, with Notes, Criti- 

cal, Explanatory, and Practical Designed for both Pastors and 
People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. 1 vol, I2ino, cloth. Price, 
$1.60. 

D. Appleton & Co. also publish by the same Author : " Minor Proph- 
ets." 12nio, cloth. Price, $2.00 ; " Ezekiel and Daniel." 12nio,* cloth. 
$2.26; "Isaiah." With Notes, $2.26; "Jeremiah." 1 vol, 12mo. 
$2.00 ; " Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Songs of Solomon." $2.00. 
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A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM. By William A. Hammond, M. D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, and of Clinical Medicine, 
in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College ; Physician-in-chief to the 
New- York State Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, etc. 
With Forty-five lUustrations. 1 vol, 8vo, 160 pages. Price, 
$5.00. 

"In the followlnfir work I hare endeavored to present a * Treatise on Diseases of the 
Nervous System,^ which, without being superficial, would be concise and explicit, and 
which, whUe mining no daim to h^ng exhaustive, would nevertheless be sufficiently 
complete for the histruction and guidance of those who might be disposed to seek in- 
formation fh)m its pages. How far I have been successful will soon be determined by 
the judgment of those m<Mre competent than myself to form an unbiassed opinion. 

^ One feature I may, however, with justice claim for this work, and that is, that it 
rests, to a great extent,, on my own observation and experience, and is, therefore, no 
mere compilation. The reader will readUy perceive that I have views of my own on 
every disease considered, and that I have not hesitated to express tiiBm.—jElietract Ji'om 

Over fifty diseases of the nervous system, including insanity, are considered in this 

treatise. 

ON" THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF SE- 

VERB AND PROTRACTED MUSCULAR EXERCISE, with Spe- 
cial Reference to its Influence upon the Excretion of Nitrogen. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., M. D., Professor of Physiology in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York. 1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OP AMERICAN 

TRAVEL. Northern and Eastern Tour. New edition, revised for 
the Summer of 18 Yl. Including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and the British Dominion, being a Guide to Niagara, the 
White Mountuns, the Alleghanies, the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
the Berkshire Hills, the St. Lawrence, Lake Champ]ain,*Lake George, 
Lake Memphremagog, Saratoga, Newport, Cape May, the Hudson, 
and other Famous Localities ; with full Descriptive Sketches of the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Lakes, Waterfalls, Mountains, Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds, Watering-places, Sea-side Resorts, and all scenes 
and objects of importance and interest within the district named. 
With Maps and various Skeleton Tours« arranged as suggestions and 
guides to the TraveUer. One vol., 12mo. Flexible cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 

JAMES GORDON'S WIFE. A Novel. 8vo. Paper. 

Price, 60 cents. 

"An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy in slyle.^ — 
London OM>e. 

"•TYAb novel is conceived and executed in the purest spirit. The Ulastrations of 
society in its Tiurloas phases are cleverly and spiritedly done.^ — London Post, 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 

Herbert Spencer. 1 toI, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.60. 

This work is thought by-.manT- able judges to be the most ori^iiiil and Tahiable oon- 
tribation to the science of mind mat has iq>peared in the present coitmy. John Stuart 
Mill says it is '■*■ one of the finest examples we possess of^the psychological method in 
its ftill power.^ Dr. McCosh savs ^*his bold generalizations are always snggestiye, and 
some mar in the end be established in the profoundest laws of the knowauiB universe.^ 
George Bipley says ^ Spencer is as keen an analysist as is known in the history of Fhi- 
kMSophy . I do not except either Aristotle or Kant, whom he greatly resembles.^* 

NIGEL BAETRAM'S IDEAL. A Novel. By Flob- 

ENCE WiLFORD. 1 vol, 8vo. Paper covers. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a novel of marked originalily and high Bteraiy merit The heroine is one of 
ttie loveliest and purest characters of recent fiction, and the detail of her adventures in 
the arduous task of overcoming her husband^s prejudices andjealouiries forms an exceed- 
ingly interesting plot The book is high in tone and excellent in style. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING. A Novel. By Whyte 

Melville. Author of " Digby Grand," " The Interpreter," etc. 1 
vol., 8vo, 210 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

"• The interest of the reader in the story, which for the most part ia laid in England, 
IS enthralling from the beginning to the end. The moral tone is aMogether nnexception- 
able.""— ?%« Chronicle, 

A HAND-BOOK OF LAW, for Business Men ; con- 

taining an Epitome of the Law of Contracts, Bills and Notes, inter- 
est. Guaranty and Suretyship, Assignments for Creditors, Agents, 
Factors, and Brokers, Sales, Mortgages, and Liens, Patents and 
Copyrights, Trade-Marks, the Good-Will of a Business, Carriers, In- 
surance, Shipping, Arbitrations, Statutes of Limitation, Partnership, 
with an Appendix, containing Forms of Instruments used in the 
Transaction of Business. By William Tract, LL. D. 1 vol, 8vo, 
679 pages. Half basil, $5.60; library leather, $6.50. 

This work ia an epitome of those branches of law whidi affect the ordinary transactions 
of BUBiKBSs MSN. Jt U natpropo96d by it to make enery man a lawyer ^ but to give 
a man of business a oonyenient and reliable book of reference, to assist nim in the sohi- 
tion of questions relating to his rights and duties, which are constantly arising; and to 
guide him in conducting his negotiations. 

In preparing it, the aim hias been to set forth, in plain LANaxrAGs, the rulea 
which constitate the doctrines of law which are examined, and U> iUwtrate the same 
by decisions of the Cowrte in which they are recognieed, with maboinal bbfsb- 

ENOBS TO THE VOLUHXS WHERB THX OASES KAT BE FOUND. 

NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED ; ynth Fifty-nine H- 

lustrations. A Descriptive Text and a Map of the City. An entirely 
new edition, brought down to date, with new Illustrations. Price, 
50 cents. 

** There has nerer been published so beantifhl a guide-book to New York as this is. 
A suitable letter-press accompanies the woodcuts, the whole forming a picture of New 
York such as no other book aSords.'^—Ifeto York World, 
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THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. In Illustration of the Manners and 

Morals of the Age. By William Fobstth, M. A., Q. G. 1 vol., 

12rao. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 

Mr. Forsyth, in his instmcttre and entertaining' volame, has succeeded in showing^ 
that much real information concerning the morals as well as the manners of our ances- 
tors may be gathered from the novelists of the last century. With judicial impartiality 
he examines and cross-examines the witnesses, laying all the evidence before the reader. 
Essayists as well as novelists are called up. llie Spectator, The Tatler, The Worid, 
The Connoisseur, add confirmation strong to the testimony of Parson Adams, TruUiber, 
Trunnion, Squire Western, the "Fool of Quality," "Betsey Thoughtless,*' and the like. 
A chapter on dress is suggestive of comparison. Costume is a subject on which noveb- 
ists, like careflil uiists, are studiously precise. 

EEMINISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS. By Mabk 

Boyd. 1 vol, 12mo, 390 pp. Price, 11.75. 

Mr. Boyd has seen much of life at home and abroad. He has enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance or friendship of many illustrious men, and he has the additional advantage of re- 
membering a number of anecdotes told by his fiither, who possessed a retentive memory 
and a wide drcle of distinguished fHends. The book, as the writer acknowledges, is a 
perfect oUa podrida. There is considerable variety in the anecdotes. Some relate to 
great generals, like the Duke of Wellington and Liord Clyde ; some to artists and men 
of letters, and these include the names of Campbell, Sogers, Thackeray, and David 
Roberts ; some to statesmen, and, among others, to Pitt, who was a friend of Mr. Boyd's 
Ikther, to Lords Palmerston, Brougham, and Derby; some to discoverers, like Sir John 
Franklin and Sir John Boss : and others — among which may be reckoned, perhaps, the 
most amusing in the volume — ^to persons whoUy unknown to fiune, or to manners and 
customs now happily obsolete. 

FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC PEOPLE. A Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Re- 
views. By John Tyndall, LL. D., F. R. S. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. 
422 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Prof. Tyndall is the Poet of Modern Science. 

This is a book of genius— one of those rare productions that come but once in a 
generation. Prof. Tyndall is not only a bold, broad, and orlginfd thinks, but one of the 
most eloquent and attractive of writers. In this volume he goes over a large range of 
scientific questions, giving us the latest views in the most lucid and graphic language, 
BO that the subtlest <Hder of invisible changes stand out with all the vividness of stereo- 
scopic perspective. Though a disciplined scientific thinker, "Prot Tyndall is also a poet, 
alive to all beauty, and kindles into a glow of enthusiasm at the liarmonies and wonders 
of Nature which he sees on every side. To him science is no mere diy inventory of 
prosaic ikcts, but a disclosure of the Divine order of the world, and fitted to stir the 
highest feelings of our nature. 

GABRIELLE AKDRE. An Historical Novel. By 

S. BARiNG-Gk)ULD, author of ** Myths of the Middle Ages." 1 vol, 
8vo. Paper covers. Price, 60 cents. 

Those who take an interest in comparing the effects of the present French Revolu- 
tion on the Church with that of 1789 will find in this work a great deal of infbrmation 
illustrating the feeling in the State and Church of France at that period. The LU&rary 
Churchman says : ^ The book is a remarkably able one, ftaUl of vlgoroua and often ex- 
tremefy^ beautifm writing and desGriptkm." 
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MUSINGS OVER THE CHEISTIAN YEAR AND 

LTRA INNOCENTIUM. By Gharlottk Mart Tonqi, together 

with a few Gleanmgs of ReooUection, gathered by Several Friends. 

1 vol Thick 12mo, 481 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Mi88 Toiig« has hoe prodvoed a voliime which will poBseu great interest in the 
eyes of Cbnrchmen, who have for so manr yean enjoyed the prirllege of reacUng the 
exquisite poetry of the ^ Christian Tear " by BeTr Jolm Keble. Miss Ycmge gives her 
own experience of the uninterrupted intercourse of thirty years ; then there are the 
» ^ Becoltocstiona,'^ by Francis M. wilbraham : a few words of ^ Personal Description," by 
Rev. T. Simpson Evans ; then follow the ^ Musings," one each of the poems iHostrative 
of the ** Chiutlan Tear and I^yra Innooentlum.^^ 

THE HEIE OF EEDCLYFFE. Bv Chahlotte M. 

YoNOK. A New Illastrated Edition. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. Price, 

*2 00 

To be followed by HEARTSEASE. 

"" The first of her writings which made a sensation here was the * Heir, and what a 
sensation it was 1 Referring to the remains of the tear-washed covers of the copy afore- 
said, we find it belonged to the *■ eighth thousand/ How manv thousands liave beoi 
issued since by the publishers, to supply the demand for new, ana the places of drowned, 
dissohred, or swept away old copies, we do not attempt to conjecture. Not individuals 
merely, but households— consisttaig in great part of tender-hearted young damsels— were 
phmged into mourning. With a tolerable acquaintance with flctitions heroes (not to 
speak of real ones), fh>m Sir Charles Gnmdison down to the nursery idol, Carlton, we 
have little hesitation in pronouncing Sir Guy Morville, or Redclyffe, Baronet, the most 
admirable one we ever met with, in story or out The glorious, joyous boy, the brilHant. 
trdent child of genius and of fortune, crowned with the beauty of his early holiness, ana 
ivershadowed with the dsiicness of his hereditary gloom, and the soft and touching sad- 
ness of liis early death — what a caution is thwe I what a vlsioh 1 " — ^Extract from a ro> 
view of "^ The Heir of BedcfyfliB," and *' Heartsease,^ in the J^arth Afnsrican Be/oitim 
for April. 

A COMPEEHENSIVE DICTIONAEY OF THE 

BIBLE ; mainly abridged from Dr. William Smith's " Dictionary of 
the Bible," but comprising important Additions and Improvements 
from the Works of Robinson, Gesenius, Furst, Pape, Pott, Winer, 
Keil, Lange, Eltto, Fairbaim, Alexander, Barnes, Bush, Thomson, 
Stanley, Porter, Tristram, King, Ayre, and many other eminent 
scholars, commentators, travellers, and authors in various depart- 
ments. Designed to be a Complete Guide in regard to the Pronun- 
elation and Signification of Scriptural Names ; the Solution of Dif- 
ficulties respecting the Interpretation, Authority, and Harmony of 
the Old and New Testaments ; the History and Description of Bib- 
lical Customs, Events, Places, Persons, Animals, Plants, Minerals, 
and other things concerning which information is needed for an in- 
telligent and thorough study of the Holy Seriptures, and of the 
Books of the Apocrypha. Illustrated with Five Hundred Maps and 
Engravings. Edited by Rev. Samuel W. Barnum. Complete in 
one large royal octavo volume of 1,284 pages. Price, in cloth bind- 
ing, $6.00 ; in library sheep, |6.00 ; in half morocco, $7.60. 
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LIGHT AND ELECTEICITT. Notes of Two 

Courses of Lectures before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Bj John Ttndall, LL. D., F. R. S. 1 toL, 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 

** For the benefit of those who attended his Lectures on Light and Electridly at the 
Bc^al Instttation, Prof. Tyndall prepared with much care a series of notes, summing up 
briefly and clearly tiie leading fitcts and principles of these sdenoes. The notes proved 
BO serviceable to those for whom they were designed that they were widely sought by 
students and teachers, and Frot Tyndall had them reprinted in two small books. Under 
tile conviction tliat they wiU be equally appreciated by instractora and learners in this 
country, they are here combined and republished in a sin^ yolame.^^— JSlE^ra<^ Jivm 
Pr^ace, 

THE DESCENT OP MAN AND SELECTION 

IN RELATION TO SEX. By Charles Darwin, M. A. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 

'^We can find no Ihult with Mr. Darwin^s Ihcts, or the application of tb.em.'^—UHca 
Herald. 

** The theory is now indorsed by many eminent scientists, who at first combated it, 
including Sir Charles Lyell, probably the most learned of living geologists.^— -^^raijF 
J^ietin, 

ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. By St. 

George Miyart, F. R. S. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, with Uluutrations. 
Price, $1.76. 

" Mr. Mivart has succeeded in producing a work which will clear the ideas of blolo ■ 
gists and theologians, and which treats the most delicate questions in a manner which 
throws light upon most of them, and tears away the barriers of intolerance on each 
iide:'—£rUieh MecUcalrJaumal. 

MARQUIS AND MERCHANT. A Novel. By 

Mortimer Collins. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. Price, 60 cents. 

^^We will not compare Mr. GoDlns, as a novelist, with Mr. Disraeli, but, nevertheless, 
the qualities which have made Mr. Disraeffs fictions so widely popular are to be found 
in no small degree in the pages of tiie author ot * Marquis and Merchant.^ ^ — Times. 

HEARTSEASE. A Novel. By the author of the 

" Heir of Redclyffe.'' An Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., 12mo. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is the second of the series of Miss Tonge^s novels, now being issued in a new 
and beautiAil style with Ulustratioos. Since this novel was first publidied anew genera- 
tion of readers have appeared. Nothing in the English limg^nage can equal the delinea- 
tion of character which she so beautifally portrays. 

WHAT TO READ, AlH) HOW TO READ, 

being Classified Lists of Choice Reading, with appropriate hints 
and remarks, adapted to the general reader, to subscribers, to li- 
braries, and to persons intending to form collections of books. 
Brought down to September, 1870. By Charles H. Moorb, H. D. 
1 voL, 12mo. Paper Covers, '60 cents. Cloth.* Price, Ts cents. 
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A Natural Philosophy : ReoUed mnipn. 

< 

Embracing the most Recent DiscoTeries in the yarious Branches of 
Physics, and Exhibiting the Application of Scientific Principles in 
Eyerj-day Life. Accompanied with full descriptions of Experi- 
ments, Practical Exercises, and numerous Olostrations. By G. P. 
QUAGEENBOS, LL. D. 12mo, 450 pages. 

This standard text-book has just been carefully revised, and 
may now be regarded as in all respects an <ieeurate exponent of 
the present state of science. It is distinguished, 

1. For its remarkable clearness. 

2. For its ihlness of illustration. 

8. For its original method of dealing with difficulties. 

4. For its correction of numerons errors heretofore imfortimately Btexeo^^ped. in 
School Philosophies. 

6. For its explanation of scientiflc prindples as exhibited in eveiy-day Ufb. 

6. For the practical application of these principles in questions presented for the 
puplTs solution. 

7. For a signal perspicuity of arrangement. One thing being presented at a time, and 
erery thing in its proper place, the whole is impressed without difficulty on the mind. 

8. For the interest with which it invests the subject From the outset, the student 
is fiuBcinated and filled with a desire to &thom the wonders of the material world. 

9. For the embodiment of all recent discoveries in the various departments of Philos- 
ophy. Instead of relying on the obsolete authorities that have Aimished the matter for 
many of our popular School Philosophies, the author haa made it his business to acquaint 
himself with the present state of science, and thus produced such a work as is demanded 
by the progressive spirit of the age. 

Those who use this work commend it in the strongest terms. 

"Whether we regard matter or style, the selection of topics or the mode of develop- 
ing the subject, cleaniess of iUnstration or practical treatment, accuracy, freshness, inter- 
est, or general availability in the recitation-room, it stamda wWunit am, equals— ^. W. 
BuLKLST, A. M., City jSupt of Schools, Brooklyn, 

"I find that the author has maintained his excellent reputation as an editor of school- 
books. The style is clear and precise, yet simple and attractive. The Ibmiliarity of the 
illustrations constitutes a peculiar feature of the book. Altogether, I believe that it luu 
no equal for the great mass of pupils in our common schools and academies.^ — ^A. J. 
BiOKOFF, laU SupL qfSchoola, OincinnaH. 

"We are using your Natural Philosophy In our School, and we find it superior to 
amnf toork we Juwe &oer used. We have a class of forty young ladies, and we find it a 
pleasure to teach them with the aid of your admirable book."— Prof. J. W. Stbwabt, 
State Female (MUge^ Memphis^ T&rm. 

^R is just my ideal of a school-book. Mr. Q. has not only left out all the irrelo- 
rant matter and fklse philosophy which abound in most of the popular adiool-books on 
this subtlect, but he has clearly stated in the most systematic and natural manner every 
important principle, and given the subiect a much filler development than has ever 
been done before in any work of like grade. The book bears the impress of the pro- 
found philofldpher and tiie apt teacher.^— J. G. Wsbsteb, Prino. of Academy, Shelby- 
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